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PREFACE. 

'GERMAN  COMPOSITION'  is  intended  to  be  a  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  good  and  idiomatic 
German.  It  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  students  who  have 
reached  the  fiftieth  Lesson  of  the  '  German  Manual '  may  commence  and 
advantageously  use  it  conjointly  with  that  book.  Being  complete  in 
itself,  it  is  likewise  adapted  for  the  use  of  any  other  students  who, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  German  Accidence  and  having  had  some 
practice  in  reading  German  Prose,  wish  to  acquire  the  Art  of  Translating 
English  Prose  into  German. 

The  book  is  calculated  to  serve  the  requirements  of  the  B.A.  Ex- 
aminations of  the  London  and  Victoria  Universities,  the  Competitive 
Examinations  for  the  Civil  and  Military  Service,  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations  for  Senior  Students,  the  Examination  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  for  First  Class  Candidates,  and  of  similar  Public 
Examinations — all  of  which  require  the  candidates  to  translate  English 
Prose  into  German. 

I  may  conscientiously  say  that  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  make  the 
book  attractive  and  useful.  The  selection  of  the  Extracts  has  been  made 
with  the  greatest  care  directly  from  the  works  of  the  various  authors,  and 
is  the  result  of  many  years'  attentive  reading  and  research.  The  pieces 
have  been  almost  exclusively  chosen  from  the  works  of  the  best  modern 
English  and  American  writers,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  as  inter- 
esting and  instructive  as  they  are  well  adapted  for  translation  into 
German.  They  represent  all  the  various  styles  of  English  Prose  Com- 
position, and  contain  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  as  a  glance  at  the 
various  pages  will  show ;  whilst  the  fact  that  the  specimens,  with  only  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  no  mere  fragments,  but  complete  pieces  in  them- 
selves, must  necessarily  add  to  their  value. 

The  Biographical  Sketches  of  famous  men  and  women,  which  at 
intervals  appear  in  the  Notes  and  are  always  given  in  German,  form  a 
special  feature  of  the  book.  (Comp.  S.  127,  N.  i;  S.  138,  N.  12  ;  and 
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S.  156,  N.  i.)  They  are  of  various  lengths,  according  to  their  import- 
ance, and  have  been  written  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work  and  at  the 
same  time  to  offer  the  student  some  useful  material  for  reading  German. 

With  respect  to  the  help  given  in  the  Notes,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  care.  The  great  object 
I  placed  before  me  was  to  show,  by  precept  and  example,  that  a  good 
translation  cannot  be  produced  by  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  join- 
ing together  a  number  of  words,  as  the  dictionary  may  offer  them  at 
first  sight:  but  that  it  requires  great  thought  and  analytic  power;  that 
every  sentence,  nay,  almost  every  word,  has  to  be  weighed  and  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  its  true  bearing  upon  the  text ;  and  that  a  good 
rendering  is  only  possible  when  the  translator  has  grasped  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  before  him. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  neither  too  little  nor  too  much  help,  but 
whenever  I  found  a  difficulty  which  a  student  of  average  ability  could 
not  fairly  be  expected  to  overcome,  I  have  stepped  in  to  solve  it.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  made  use  of  English  equivalents  and  periphrases  and 
of  Rules  and  Examples,  and  in  cases  where  neither  of  these  helps  was 
considered  practicable  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  the  German  rendering 
of  the  word  or  passage  to  be  translated.  The  last  mode  of  procedure, 
however,  I  have  adopted  only  when  I  found  that  the  dictionaries  in 
ordinary  use  were  insufficient,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  and  more 
especially  with  respect  to  idiomatic  passages,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
render  successfully  unless  the  translator  is  well  versed  in  both  languages, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  undergone  a  thorough  training  in  the  Art  of 
Translating  English  into  German,  which  the  present  volume  professes  to 
teach.  The  plan  of  indicating  the  rendering  of  words  and  phrases  by 
means  of  English  equivalents  and  periphrases  must  be  of  evident  ad- 
vantage to  the  learner,  for  it  teaches  him  how  to  think  and  analyse,  whilst 
it  leads  him  to  render  the  word  or  phrase  correctly  without  giving  him 
the  translation  itself. 

The  Notes  of  Sections  i  to  1 50  and  the  Appendix  contain  in  a  con- 
cise and  lucid  form  almost  all  the  rules  relating  to  the  German  Syntax, 
and  in  most  instances  these  rules  have  been  illustrated  by  practical 
examples  and  models.  The  Appendix  gives  in  thirty-seven  paragraphs 
the  Rules  referring  to  the  Construction,  the  use  of  the  Indicative,  Sub- 
junctive (or  Conjunctive),  and  Conditional  Moods,  which  for  convenient 
reference  have  been  reprinted  from  my  '  German  Grammar,'  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  student's  work  I  have  added  an  Index  to  the  Grammatical 
Rules  and  Idiomatic  Renderings. 
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In  a  work  containing  such  a  great  number  of  Extracts  as  the  present, 
there  are,  of  course,  many  idioms  and  passages  which  may  be  correctly 
translated  in  various  ways,  and  I  can  therefore  scarcely  hope  that  all 
my  renderings  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  every  German  scholar. 
I  may,  however,  confidently  affirm  here  that  I  have  devoted  much  thought 
and  labour  to  this  publication,  and  that  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  teachers  and  students  alike. 

In  conclusion  I  respectfully  tender  my  best  thanks  to  the  publishers — 
Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh, 
„         Chapman  and  Hall, 
„         Longmans  and  Co., 
„         Sampson  Low  and  Co., 

„         Macmillan  and  Co., 

•IVT    HT  /"London, 

Mr.  Murray, 

Messrs.  T.  Nelson  and  Sons, 

„         Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  and 

„         Stanford  and  Co., 
and  to  the  Editors  of — 
The  Daily  News, 

„   Daily  Telegraph, 


Globe, 


London, 


„    Standard,  and 
„  Times, 

for  their  very  kind  permission  to  make  use  of  the  Copyright  Extracts 
in  this  publication,  and  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  granted 
my  request. 

Page  ix  contains  a  few  Hints  and  Directions  for  using  the  Book  which 
I  consider  of  great  importance,  and  to  which  I  beg  to  draw  attention. 

HERMANN  LANGE. 

HEATHFIELD  HOUSE,  LLOYD  STREET, 

GREENHEYS,  MANCHESTER, 

September,  1883. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

A  second  edition  of  this  volume  having  been  called  for,  I  wish  to 
express  my  cordial  thanks  to  the  numerous  colleagues  and  friends  who 
adopted  it  as  a  text-book  for  their  classes. 

As  I  am  engaged  in  preparing,  besides  this  book,  a  third  edition 
of  two  other  volumes  of  my  '  German  Course,'  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press,  also  a  Key  to  this  volume, 
'  German  Composition/  I  think  the  present  moment  opportune 
for  introducing  the  reformed  German  spelling  which,  by  Government 
regulations,  has  been  taught  in  German  schools  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  is  becoming  more  generally  used  from  year  to  year 
in  friendly  intercourse,  papers,  periodicals,  literature,  and  commercial 
correspondence.  It  is  but  fair  that  the  students  of  German  in  this 
country  should  be  taught  to  spell  in  the  simplified  way  now 
universally  practised  by  their  German  contemporaries.  They  will  at 
least  have  nothing  to  unlearn  then ;  and,  although  the  present  spelling- 
reform  may  be  considered  but  a  compromise  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  schools,  there  being  a  tendency  in  the  younger  men  to  go  even 
further  than  their  older  colleagues  in  the  simplification  of  our  orthography 
and  to  make  it  still  more  phonetic  and  uniform  in  principle,  it  will  take 
a  long  time  before  the  Government  will  be  moved  to  make  modifications 
of  any  importance  in  their  regulations.  I  confidently  trust  that  the 
great  trouble  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  revision  of  the  present  edition 
will  be  appreciated  by  teachers  and  students  alike.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  the  alterations  of  the  orthography  in  the  various  books  forming  this 
'  German  Course '  must  have  necessarily  entailed  a  very  considerable 
additional  expense;  but  the  publication  having  met  with  much  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  I  was  anxious  to  leave  nothing  undone  in 
order  to  adapt  it  in  every  respect  to  the  requirements  of  the  times  and  to 
make  it  still  more  useful. 

On  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  changes  made  are  not  so  many 
as  may  be  supposed,  and  that  the  principles  underlying  the  German 
spelling-reform  are  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 

At  the  end  of  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  Synopsis  of  the 
principal  changes  the  German  spelling  has  undergone,  accom- 
panied by  Examples  and  a  few  Exceptions  to  the  general  rules. 

HERMANN  LANGE. 

HEATHFIELD  HOUSE,  LLOYD  STREET,  GREENHEYS,  MANCHESTER, 
December,  1886. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR   USING   THE    BOOK. 


Each  Section  should  first  be  prepared  for  •viva  voce  translation,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class ;  then  translated  in  writing ;  carefully  cor- 
rected ;  and  finally  practised,  by  comparing  the  English  text  with  the  corrected 
German  version,  FOR  A  SECOND  viva  voce  TRANSLATION  until  the  student 
is  able  to  translate  the  English  text,  (without  the  assistance  of  the 
Notes  in  class,  just  as  readily  into  correct  German  as  if  he  were 
reading  from  a  German  book. 

The  Grammatical  Rules  given  in  the  Notes  should  always  be  carefully 
studied,  and  the  reading  of  previously  given  Rules  and  the  various  paragraphs 
of  the  Appendix  referred  to  in  the  text  should  never  be  omitted. 

The  strict  and  conscientious  observance  of  these  directions  is 
earnestly  requested. 

THE  SECOND  viva  voce  TRANSLATION  without  the  assistance  of  the  Notes 
in  class,  as  explained  above,  is  especially  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
student's  progress  in  the  Art  of  Translating  English  into  German,  and  is  the 
only  way  of  mastering  all  the  idiomatic  and  syntactic  difficulties  contained  in 
the  Lessons  and  explained  in  the  foot-notes.  It  commends  itself  likewise  as 
the  best  way  of  committing  to  memory  the  great  number  of  words  and  the 
various  forms  of  construction  occurring  in  the  text,  and  will  gradually,  but 
surely,  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  and  thorough  German  style  of 
writing. 

To  be  quite  clear  the  Author  ventures  to  propose  the  following 

PLAN   OF  WORKING. 

FIRST  LESSON. 

Prepare  for  viva  voce  translation  Sections  i  and  2,  WITH  the  assistance 
of  the  Notes  in  class. 

SECOND  LESSON. 

Translate  in  Writing  Sections  i  and  a  ;  and  prepare  for  viva  voce  transla- 
tion Sections  3  and  4,  WITH  the  assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class. 

THIRD  LESSON. 

PREPARE  FOR  FLUENT  AND  CORRECT  viva  voce  TRANSLATION  Sections  i 
and  2,  WITHOUT  the  assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class,  by  comparing  the  English 
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text  with  the  corrected  German  version ;  translate  in  Writing  Sections  3 
and  4;  and  prepare  for  viva  voce  translations  Sections  5  and  6,  WITH  the 
assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class. 

FOURTH  LESSON. 

PREPARE  FOR  FLUENT  AND  CORRECT  viva  voce  TRANSLATION  Sections 
3  and  4,  WITHOUT  the  assistance  of  the  Notes  in  class,  by  comparing  the 
English  text  with  the  corrected  version ;  translate  in  Writing  Sections  5  and 
6;  and  prepare  for  viva  voce  translation  Sections  7  and  8,  WITH  the  assistance 
of  the  Notes  in  class ; 

Then  proceed  in  the  same  way  throughout  the  book. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  quantity  of  work  pointed  out 
here  may  be  diminished  or  increased  according  to  circumstances, 
and  that  the  longer  sections  towards  the  end  of  the  book  will  in 
most  cases  require  the  former  course. 

The  frequent  attentive  study  of  German  literature  will  be  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  this  book  in  imparting  the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose 
into  German. 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND   SIGNS   EXPLAINED. 


Ace  

Accusative. 

n  

.     noun. 

adi. 

adjective. 

neut  ,  or  (n.) 

.     neuter. 

adv  

adverb. 

Nom.  .  . 

.    Nominative. 

App  
art  

Appendix, 
article. 

p.p.  .  .  . 
p.  ps. 

.    Past  Participle. 
Past  Participles. 

Comp.    .     .     . 
comp.     .     .     . 
conj.       .     .     . 
constr.    .     .     . 
contr.     .     .     . 
Dat.  (or  dat.)  . 
def.    .    .     .    . 

compare, 
compound, 
conjunction, 
construction, 
contracted. 
Dative, 
definite. 

pers.  .  .  . 
persnl.  .  . 
posses.  .  . 
prep.  .  . 
Pres.  .  . 
pres.  p.  .  . 
pron.  . 

.     person. 
.     personal. 
.    possessive. 
.    preposition. 
.     Present. 
.     Present  Participle, 
pronoun. 

b  6 

(bas  fyeijjt),  that  is. 

refl.  .  .  . 

.     reflective. 

demonstr.    .     . 

demonstrative. 
(  (exempli  gratia),  for 

reg.  .  .  . 
relat.  .  . 

.     regular. 
.    relative. 

(      example. 

s  

.     Section. 

etc  

(  (et  cetera),  and   so 
1      forth. 

Sing.  .  . 
str.  .  .  . 

.    Singular. 
.    strong. 

Expl.      .    .     . 
fern.,  or  (f.) 

Example, 
feminine, 
(geboren),  born. 

Subj.  .  . 
tr.,  or  trans. 

.    Subjunctive. 
.    transitive. 
(  (unb   anbeve),    and 

Gen.       .     .     . 
i.  e  

Genitive, 
(id  est),  that  is. 

(      others. 
(  (unb  fo  tt?eiter),  and 

Impf.      .     .     . 
impers.   .     .     . 
indef.      .     .     . 

Imperfect, 
impersonal, 
indefinite. 

it.  f.  tt>.  .  . 
v.  ... 

*  (      so  forth. 
.    verb. 
(  (videlicet),  namely. 

Inf.    .     .     .     . 

Infinitive. 

(      to  wit. 

insep.      .     .     . 
intr.  or  intrans 

inseparable, 
intransitive. 

w.  ... 

$  . 

.    weak. 
.     paragraph. 

Liter.     .     .     . 

Literally. 

-L.  . 

.     (flcftotbeu),  died. 

m.,  or  (m.)  .     . 
N  

masculine. 
Note. 

.    is  equivalent  to. 
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GERMAN    COMPOSITION. 


1.  Words  which,  in  the  English  text  and  in  the  periphrases  of  the  English  text,  are 

printed  in  Italics,  must  not  be  translated. 

2.  When  two  words  are  separated  by  a  dash  ( — )  in  the  Notes,  they  represent  the  first 

and  last  word  of  a  whole  clause  in  the  English  text,  and  the  rendering  refers  to 
the  clause  thus  indicated. 

3.  When  two  or  more  words  are  separated  by  dots  (...)  in  the  Notes,  the  rendering 

refers  to  those  words  only. 

4.  The  sign  =  is  used  in  the  meaning  of:  'is  equivalent  to'. 

5.  As  a  rule,  the  periphrases  are  given  in  correct  English  construction. 

Section  1. 

A   GOOD   MAXIM1. 

My  maxim  is :  never  to  begin 2  a  book  without  finishing 8  it,  never  to 
consider 4  it  finished  without 5  knowing  it,  and  to  study 6  it  with 7  a  whole 
mind. — SIR  THOMAS  BUXTON. 

1,  ©runbfafc,  m.  2,  to  begin,  an'fattgen.    When  the  Infinitive  is  used 

either  subjectively  or  objectively,  it  is  generally  preceded  by  the  preposition  jll, 
and  is  called  Supine.  Comp.  S.  78,  N.  14,  i.  To  form  the  Supine  Present 
of  compound  separable  verbs,  like  an'fangen,  we  must  place  the  preposition  ju 
between  the  separable  prefix  and  the  verb.  The  Supine  must  be  used  here. 
See  App.  §  i.  3,  to  finish,  fceenbigen.  The  Supine  is  generally  used  for 

rendering  the  English  Gerund  (i.e.  the  verbal  in  -ing)  when  the  latter  is 
governed  by  a  preposition,  though,  sometimes,  this  form  may  be  rendered  by 
the  help  of  the  subordinative  conjunction  bajj  and  a  finite  verb  (i.e.  one  with 
a  personal  termination) ;  as — 

He  judges  without  understanding  any-        (Er  uvteitt,  of)  tie  ehvad  »on  bet  @ad)e 
thing  about  the  matter.  gu  cetflefyen,  or  ofytte  bajj  er 

ehtaS  »on  ber  @adje  » e  r  jl  e  I)  t. 

Use  the  Supine,  which  is  always  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  4,  To 
consider  a  thing  finished,  etne  @adje  a  I  $  fceenbigt  betradjten.  The  pronoun  '  it' 
should  begin  the  clause.  See  App.  §  2.  5,  without — it,  ofyne  wit  bent 

Siffjaft  bcsfelben  wtvaut  jut  feiit.  6,  to  study,  jhtbie'ven.  7,  with— mind 

=  with  undivided  attention. 

Section  2. 

WHAT   IS   ETERNITY? 

The  following  question  was1  put  in  writing2  to  a  boy8  in  the  deaf- 
and-dumb  school4  at  Paris:  'p\Vhat  is  eternity?"  "It  is  the  life-time 
of  the  Almighty,"  was  the  answer. — REV.  R.  K.  ARVINE. 

VOL.  IV.  B 


a  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.      SECTION  2. 

1,  Here  the  verb  is  in  the  Passive  Voice.     Remember  that  the  German 
Passive  Voice  is  formed  by  the  auxiliary  fcrrbftt.     The  verb  is  in  the 
Passive  Voice  whenever  the  subject  is  suffering  the  action  expressed 
by  the  verb  ;  as  — 
The  castle  <waj  built  in  the  year        5)a3   'Scfytejj   to  it  v  be   tm  Safyte   1609 

1609.  erbaut. 

To  put  a  question  to  a  person,  einem  cine  gruge  »cr'(egen.  2,  in  writing, 

fd)riftlid?,  which  place  before  the  p.  p.  (App.  §  i).  3,  boy  =  pupil.  4,  £auk 
jimnmenanjklt,  f.  ;  render  'in  the'  by  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.;  at  =  in. 

Section  3. 

THE  ACTION1  OP2  WATER. 

The  action  of  water  on  3  our  food  *  is  very  important.  There  B  would 
be  no  carrying  of  food  into  the  system  but  for  the  agency  of  water.  It 
dissolves  everything  6  that  7  we  take  8,  and  nothing  9  that  we  take  as  food 
can  10  become  nutriment  that  u  is  not  dissolved  in  water.  —  DR.  LANKESTER. 

1,  '  action  ',  here  =  operation,  SUrfiing,  f.  2,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art. 
The  definite  article  is  always  required  before  nouns  representing  the  whole  of 
a  given  class,  and  before  abstract  nouns  taken  in  a  general  sense.  3,  on  = 
upon.  4,  food  =  victuals,  ©pctfen,  pi.  5,  This  sentence  must  be  construed 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  ;  say  :  '  Without  the  agency  (3$ermitte(ung,  f.)  of 
water,  no  food  (SJlafyruno,,  f.)  would  be  conveyed  into  the  body,'  wiitbe  bem 
Jlovper  fetne  SRatymng  ut'gefft$tt  toerben.  6,  every  thing  =  all.  7,  'that', 

here  to  a  3.  The  indefinite  relative  pronoun  tt>a$  is  the  pronoun  generally 
required  after  the  indefinite  numerals  alteS,  etttaS,  mandjeS,  md)tg,  met,  and  rcenig, 
after  the  indefinite  demonstrative  pronoun  bag,  and  also  after  a  superlative 
used  substantively  ;  as  2)a3  (Sdjonfte,  n>a3  id)  Ijabe.  .•  8,  '  To  take',  when  used 
of  food,  may  be  rendered  by  effen,  trinfen,  or  geniejjen,  which  latter  verb  should 
be  used  here.  9,  'nothing  —  food',  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  'feint 

genoffene  @i?etfe'.  10,  can  —  nutriment  =  can  serve  as  nutriment  (dntafc 

rung,  f.).  The  verb  bienen  requires  the  prep.  $n,  which  governs  the  dat.  and 
must  here  be  contracted  with  the  def.  art.  into  jur;  see  N.  2.  11,  that  — 

water  =  before  (elje,  see  App.  §  17)  the  same  (f.)  is  dissolved  in  water. 

Section  4. 

OP1  WHAT  USE  IS   IT? 

When  2  Franklin  made  his  discovery  of  the  identity  *  of  lightning  3  and 
electricity3,  it4  was  sneered  at5,  and  people  asked:  "  Of  what  use  is  it?" 
To  6  which  his  apt  reply  was  :  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  child  ?  —  It  may  T 
become  a  man  !"  —  S.  SMILES. 

1,  Of  —  it,  ®o$u  nufct  eg?  2,  'When',  referring  to  definite  time  of  the 

Past,  must  always  be  rendered  by  'ate'.  3,   of  the  identity,  »c>n  bev 

Sbentttdt,  f.  ;  see  S.  3,  N.  2.  4,  When  the  agent  from  which  the  action 

proceeds  is  not  mentioned,  the  English  Passive  Voice  is  often  rendered 
by  a  reflective  verb,  or  by  the  indefinite  pronoun  matt  and  a  verb  in  the 
Active  Voice;  as  — 

At  last  the  book  was  found.  (MUd)  {  f  J  J[  \  ^  *n  }  bag 


Say  '  people  (man)  sneered  at  it.'  5,  A.  To  sneer  at  something,  uber  cnror 

fpotteu  ;'B.  '  at  it"  =  there  at,  bariiber.     The  English  pronouns  '  it',  '  them  ', 
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''that',  and  'those',  dependent  on  a  preposition  governing  in  German  the 
dative  or  accusative,  are  generally  to  be  rendered  by  the  pronominal  adverb 
'brt'  in  combination  with  a  corresponding  preposition.  This  is  always  the 
case  when  'it'  and  'that',  in  connection  with  a  preposition  are  used  in- 
definitely, and  frequently  when  either  of  these  pronouns  refers  to  a  noun 
representing  an  inanimate  object  or  an  abstract  idea.  The  letter  r  is  inserted 
between  the  adverb  ba  and  the  preposition,  whenever  the  latter  begins  with 
a  vowel.  6,  To  —  was  =  Upon  this  (£ietauf)  he  (inverted  constr.,  see 

App.  §  14)  gave  the  following  striking  (treffenb)  answer.  7,  may  =  can;  to 

become,  a  man,  gum  SRanne  tverben. 

Section  5. 

WEALTH1. 

Wealth,  after  all8,  is4  but  a  relative  thing:  for  he  who  has4  little, 
and  wants 5  still  less,  is  richer  than  he  who  has  much,  and  wants  still 
more. — REV.  C.  COTTON. 

1,  wealth,  9hid)tum,  m.,  see  S.  3,  N.  2.  2,  When  the  subject,  which 

may  be  preceded  by  its  attributes,  occupies  the  first  place  in  a 
principal  clause,  either  the  copula  or  the  verb  must  follow  im- 
mediately. 3,  after  all ...  but,  bod)  winter  nttv;  a  —  thing,  et»o$  9ie(ati»e$. 
4,  to  have  =  to  possess.  5,  'to  want',  here  bebiirfetl. 

Section  6. 

MENDELSSOHN   IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

When1  Mendelssohn,  on2  the  first  performance  of  his3  'Elijah'  in 
Birmingham,  was  about  *  to  enter 5  the  orchestra,  he 6  said  laughingly  to 
one  of  his  friends  and  critics 7 :  "  Stick 8  your  claws  into  me !  Don't 
tell 9  me  what  you  like,  but 10  what  you  don't  like ! " —  ATHEN.EUM. 

l^  See  S.  4,  N.  2.  2,  The  preposition  'on',  signifying  'on  the  occasion 

of,  must  be  rendered  by  'bei'.  'Performance',  Slujfufyrung,  f.  8,  Use  the 
gen.  of  the  def.  art.;  Elijah,  (SliaS.  4,  'to  be  about',  tm  SSegriff  feitt. 

'To  be  about'  may  also  be  rendered  by  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  wollen 
and  the  infinitive  of  another  verb ;  as — 
/  was  just  about  to  leave,  when  the        3d)  n>ar  gerabe  tm  Segriff  afcjiiveifen 

letter  arrived.  (or  3d)  tvoUte  gerabe  abveifeu), 

ate  bet  33ttef  aufam. 

6,  'to  enter',  tetreten,  see  S.  i,  N.  2.  6,  Since  the  subordinate  clause 

precedes  the  principal  clause,  the  construction  of  the  principal  clause  must  be 
inverted,  see  App.  §  15.  7,  to— critics,  say  'to  a  friend  and  critic', 

(Rejenfeut,  m.  8,  '  Stick — me  ! '     This  metaphor  must  be  rendered  freely 

by:  sjjarfen  <Sie  mid)  r.uv  tudjtifl  an!  9,  tell  =  say;  to  like  =  to  please,  with 

the  dat.  of  the  person.  10,  The  co-ordinative  conjunction  'but'  must  be 

rendered  by  'fou&eril',  when,  after  a  negative  statement,  the  subsequent 
clause  expresses  an  idea  altogether  contrary  to  that  of  its  antecedent. 

Section  7. 

TO   FORGIVE  IS1  TO   FORGET. 

"  I  can  forgive,  but  I  cannot  forget,"  is 2  only  another  way  of  saying : 
"  I  will  not  forgive."  A  wrong  once  forgiven 3  ought  *  to  be  like 5  a 
cancelled  note0,  torn  in  two  and  burned  up,  so7  that  it  never  can  be 
shown  against  the  man. — REV.  H.  W.  BEECHER. 

B  2 
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1,   'to  be',  here  =  to  signify,  Ijeijjen.  2,  is  —  saying  =  signifies  only  in 

(rait)  other  words.  '  2k8  9Bort'  has  two  plural  forms  with  a  different  meaning 
to  each :  bie  SBorter,  single,  unconnected  words ;  bie  SBorte,  words  connected 
into  speech.  3,  A.  Whilst  the  English  Perfect  Participle  (commonly 

called  Past  Participle)  is  placed  both  before  and  after  the  noun  it  qualifies, 
the  German  Past  Participle  used  attributively,  as  a  rule,  precedes 
the  qualified  noun;  as — 
We  met  with  a  ship  bound  for  Ere-        Sir  trafen  eitt  ltac&   &tetneil  be* 

men.  fiuttllltcg  Scfciff. 

B.  Clauses  containing  a  Perfect  Participle,  however,  may  also  be  rendered  by 
the  help  of  a  relative  pronoun.  Thus  rendered,  the  preceding  sentence 
would  read : 

SBir  trafen  ein  ©djijf,  tt>el$e§  nac£  sBremou  beftimmt  tear; 

but  the  first  rendering  is  certainly  more  concise  than  the  second,  and  it  Is  to 
be  preferred  in  all  cases  where  the  attributive  construction  would  not  be  too 
lengthy.  'A  wrong  once  forgiven',  say  'A  forgiven  wrong',  and  mark  that: 
When  Participles  are  used  attributively,  and  precede  the  noun  they 
qualify,  they  must  be  inflected  like  adjectives.  4,  render  '  ought'  by 
the  imperfect  of  follen.  5,  like,  une.  6,  note,  ©djulbfdjein,  m.;  to  tear 

in  two,  gerrei'fjen;  to  burn  up,  aerbren'nen.  According  to  the  rule  given  in  N.  3, 
the  participles  of  these  two  verbs  have  to  be  placed  before  the  noun  'note', 
which  they  qualify.  7,  'so — man',  say  'which  never  again  can  be  used 

against  the  debtor'.  According  to  the  hint  given  in  S.  2,  N.  i,  the  verb  is 
in  the  passive  voice,  and  since  the  clause  is  a  subordinate  one,  the  verbs  must 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  Place  the  p.  p.  first,  and  the  copula  (can)  last. 

Section  8. 

WHAT  IS   CAPITAL  P 

What  is  capital?  Is1  it  what  a  man  has?  Is2  it  counted  (App.  31) 
by3  pounds  and  pence,  stocks*  and  shares6,  by  houses  and  lands6? 
No !  Capital 7  is  not  what  a  man  has,  but  what  a  man  is.  Character 8 
is '  capital ;  honour 10  is  capital. — REV.  DR.  MACDUFF. 

1,  '  Is — has?'  say  'Does  it  consist  in  that  which  (see  S.  3,  N. 7)  we  possess?' 
The  prep,  'in'  here  governs  the  dat.  Read  again  S.  4,  N.  5,  B,  and  notice 
that,  when  the  demonstrative  pronouns  'that'  and  'those'  are  followed 
by  a  relative  pronoun,  they  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  adverb  'ba'  in  com- 
bination with  a  preceding  preposition  ;  as — 
We  laughed  at  that  which  (or  at  what)  SBir  ladjten  fiber  ba$,  tt>a3  <Sie  imS 

you  told  us.  erjafylten. 

2,  See  S.  2,  N.  i ;  'to  count',  here  fdjajjen.  3,  by  =  nad).  4,  23ert; 

papiere.  5,  2lftien.  6,  Sdnbereien.  7,  'Capital — is'.     The  literal 

translation  of  this  sentence  would  read  very  awkwardly  in  German,  say  '  Our 
capital  does  not  consist  in  that  which  we  possess,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  in  that 
which  we  are.'  8,  Character  =  A  good  reputation.  9,  'is',  here  tjl. 

10,  (Sfjmtfjaftigfeit,  f. 

Section  9. 

A   GOOD   EULE1. 

A  French  minister,  who  was  alike 2  remarkable s  for  his  *  despatch  of 
business  and  his  constant5  attendance  at  places  of  public  amusement; 
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being  •  asked  how  he  contrived  to  combine  both  objects,  replied :  "  Simply7 
by  never  postponing  till  to-morrow  what  should  be  done8  to-day." — 
S.  SMILES. 

1,  SebertSregel,  f.  2,  'alike  . . .  and',  fotoofjl . . .  tote  aud).  3,  to  be 

remarkable  tor  something,  jtd)  burd)  ehvaa  auS'jetdjnen.  4,  his— business, 

fdjne((e  (Mebicntng  feiner  9lmt3gefd)dfte.  5,  constant — amusement,  regelmdjHger 

SBefud)  effentlidjer  SBergnugimgSorte.  The  prep,  burd),  which  requires  the  ace., 
must  be  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  this  clause.  6,  'being — replied'; 

this  sentence  requires  an  entirely  different  construction  in  German,  say  '  an- 
swered upon  the  question,  how  (App.  §  16)  he  made  it  possible  to  combine 
both  (neuter  sing.)'.  To  combine,  »ereimgen.  The  verb  'to  make'  must  be 
placed  in  the  Present  Subjunctive,  since  the  clause  contains  an  indirect  ques- 
tion. Read  carefully  App.  §§  28  and  30.  7,  Simply — to-morrow,  (Stnfadj 
baburcfc,  bafj  id)  me  auf  morgen  »erfd)tebe.  8,  'to  do',  here  erlebtgen.  See 

5.  2,  N.  i,  and  place  the  verbs  in  the  order  pointed  out  in  S.  7,  N.  7. 

Section  10. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  RULE1  OF9  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

The  peace,  the  freedom,  the  happiness 3,  and  the  order  which  Victoria's 
rule  guarantees 4,  are 5  part  of  my  birthright  as  an  Englishman,  and  I 
bless 6  God  for  my  share 7 !  Where  else  shall 8  I  find  such  liberty 9  of 
action,  thought,  speech10,  or11  laws  which  protect  me  so  well12?  — 
W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

1,  rule  =  reign.  2,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.    The  definite  article 

is  used  in  German  before  names  of  persons  when  preceded  by  an  adjective  or 
a  common  name ;  as — 

£>  e  r  arme  5n|j !  Poor  Fritz ! 

2)  e  r  Jtatfet  Sffittljelm.  Emperor  William. 

3,  happiness  =  well-being,  SBofytfaljrt,  f.  'Victoria's  rule',  say  'the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria'.  4,  to  guarantee,  gelrdfyven.  6,  are  part  =  form  a  part. 

6,  I  bless  =  I  thank.  7,  share  =  lot.  8,  shall  =  can.  9,  gveifyeit 
be3  «£>ciubeln3.     Repeat  the  article  before  the  two  following  nouns.     In  German 
the  articles,  possessive  adjective  pronouns,  and  other  determinative 
words  must  be  repeated  when  they  are  used  in  reference  to  several  nouns 
of  different  gender  or  number,  whilst  in  English  they  are  only  required  before 
the  first  noun.            10,  Insert  'and'  before  'speech',  OJebe,  f.,  and  place  the 
verb  ftuben  immediately  after  that  noun.            11,  Substitute  the  words  '  and 
where'  for  the  word  'or'.            12,  gut. 

Section  11. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  POWERS. 

The  weakest  living  creature 1,  by 8  concentrating  his  powers  on  a  single 
object,  can2  accomplish3  something.  The  strongest4,  by  dispersing  his 
over  many,  may  fail  to  accomplish  anything B.  The  drop,  by  continually  * 
falling 7,  bores 6  its  passage  through  the  hardest  rock.  The  hasty 9 
torrent  rushes10  over  it  with  hideous  uproar,  and  leaves  no  trace  be- 
hind.— T.  CARI.YLE. 

1,  creature,  SBefen,  n. ;  strengthen  the  superlative  of  the  adjective  by  placing 
'after'  before  it,  forming  one  compound  expression,  analogous  to:  !Dit  allcr; 
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fdjcnjle  SBuinte,  the  finest  flower  (of  all).         2,  The  copula  'can'  must  be  placed 
immediately  after  the  subject  and  its  attributes,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 

5,  5,  N.  2.         3,  'by  concentrating  his  powers',  burd)  .ftcnjentration  fehter  Jtrdfre  ; 
to  accomplish  something,  etwctf  juftanbe  bringen.      Use  the  adverbial  expression 
'at  least'  before  'something',  which  will  give  more  force  to  the  German 
rendering.  4,  The  strongest  —  fail,  £)em  ©tarffUn  fyutgegen  toirb  e3  bwdj 
Setfptttteruttg  feiner  Jtrdfte  nidjt  gelingen.  5,  anything,  and)  nur  ba$  ®edrwfm 

6,  to  bore  one's  passage,  jid)  einen  2Beg  befyven.     Place  the  verb  according 
to  S.  5,  N.  2  ;  the  adverbial  clause  'by  continually  falling'  must  follow  it. 

7,  To  render  'falling',  form  a  noun  of  the  verb  'fatten'.     The  German 
language  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Infinitive  Present  of  verbs  to  form 
abstract  nouns,  whilst  the  English  language  uses  the  Verbal  in  -ing  for  that 
purpose.     Such  nouns  are  always  of  the  neuter  gender  ;  as  bag  ©efyen,  going  ; 
bag  (Sfien  unb  £rinfen,  eating  and  drinking.  8,  continual,  unabldffig,  adj. 

8,  hasty,  ungeftum  ;  torrent,  @trcnt,  m.  10,  to  rush  over  something,  fiber 
ehtag  fyimreg'llurjen  ;  '  rushes  —  uproar',  say  '  rushes  with  hideous  (entfejjlid))  uproar 
(®etcfe)  over  the  same.' 

Section  12. 


Of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  2  perfect  coolness  on  s  the  most  trying 
occasions,  Colonel  Gurwood  gives4  this  instance.  He  was5  once  in 
great  danger  of  suffering  6  ship-wreck.  It  was  bed-time  7  when  (S.  4, 
N.  2)  the  captain  of  the  vessel  came  to  him,  and  said  :  "  It  will  soon  be 
all  over  8  with  us  !  "  "  Very  well,"  answered  the  Duke,  "  then  I  (App.  §14) 
need  not  (App.  §  12)  take  off9  my  boots!"  —  W.  C.  HAZLITT. 

1,  Jtaftbtuttgfeit,  f.  2,  Place  the  genitive  after  the  governing  noun,  and 

say  :  '  Of  (93cn)  the  perfect  coolness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.'    Perfect  = 
great.  3,  'on  —  occasions  '  =  in  the  most  dangerous  (gefafyr»p(()  situations. 

4,  to  give  =  to  relate.     See  App.  §  14  for  the  construction.     'This  instance' 
=  the  following  example.  5,  'to  be',  here  jidj  beftnben.  6,  Construe 

according  to  S.  i,  N.  3.  7,  <£d;lafenejeit,  f.          8,  twufcer.          9,  to  take 

off,  aug'jteljeu,  see  S.  i,  N.  2. 

Section  13. 

BELIQIOTJS   TOLERATION1. 

When2  certain  persons  attempted3  to  persuade  Stephen4,  King  of 
Poland,  to  constrain  6  some  of  his  subjects,  who  6  were  of  a  different 
religion,  to  embrace  7  his,  he  said  8  to  them  :  "  1  9  am  king  of  men,  and 
not  of  10  consciences  u.  The  12  dominion  of  conscience  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  God."  —  REV.  R.  K.  ARVINE. 

1,  OWigtonSbufbung,  f.          2,  'When',  here?  3,  attempted  to  =  would, 

impf.  of  trcften.  4,  say  'the  king  Stephen  of  Poland'.    Jtonig  <£tepf)an  vcn 

Satficri  regierte  »on   1576-1586.  5,  jttnngen.     Place  the  verb  after  the 

relative  clause,  since  the  relative  pronoun  should  follow  its  antecedent 
as  closely  as  possible.  6,   'who  —  religion',  say  'who  belonged  to 

another  religion'.  7,  to  embrace  =-  to  accept.  8,  'to  say',  here  'to 

reply',  entgegnen.  9,  I—  men  =  I  rule  (fjerrfcben)  over  men.  10,  of=* 

over.         11,  This  noun  is  not  used  in  the  plural  in  German.     See  S.  3,  N.  2. 
12,  'The  —  God',  say  'God  alone  rules  over  consciences  (sing.)'. 
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Section  14. 

HOW   HUGH   MILLER1  BECAME   A*  GEOLOGIST. 

Hugh  Miller's 3  curiosity  *  was 5  excited  by  the  remarkable  traces  of 
extinct 6  sea-animals  in 7  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  on  which  he  worked  as 
a  quarryman.  He  inquired 8,  observed,  studied,  and  became  a  geologist. 
"//  was  the  necessity",  said  he,  "  which  made 9  me  a  quarrier,  that  taught 
me  to  be  a  geologist." — S.  SMILES. 

1,  -ipngfj  2Wif(er  nnttbe  am  ioten  Dftober  1802  son  armen  (Sftern  ju  Stomatti)  in 
<£d)ott(anb  geberen.  @t  arbettete  15  Satire  afe  gemeiner  ©teinbredjer,  befcl)dftigte  fid) 
jebod)  waljwib  jener  3«it  mtt  litterarifd)en  unb  hnfimfdjaftttdjen  Slrbeiten,  befonberS  rait 
ber  ©eofegie,  bev  et  ganj  tteue  Sktjnen  ercffnete.  Surd)  feine  2Betfe  Ijat  et  fid)  in  bet 
3Biffenfd)aft  einen  lutfietbltdjen  9lamen  erworbeu,  itnb  als  er  am  248ten  3>jembet  1856 
ftarb,  »evtor  ©djcttlanb  tit  tfjm  einett  feiner  beften  @6fme,  itnb  bie  ©eologte  einen  tln-er 
berebtejten  unb  ergebenftett  Server.  2,  Contrary  to  English  construction,  tha 

indefinite  article  is  not  used  in  German  in  stating  the  business  or 
profession  of  a  person ;  as— 

He  wants  to  be  a  soldier.  (Sr  tmf(  ©otbat  fcerbcu. 

Exception :  When  the  noun  denoting  the  business  or  profession  is  preceded 
by  an  adjective,  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  German,  as  in  English : 
His  father  was  a  clever  physician.        <Seiu  9Sater  toar  ein  gefdjicfter  Slrjt. 

3,  When  a  Proper  Name  is  used  in  the  Genitive  Case,  it  is  generally 
placed  before  the  governing  noun,  as  in  English:  Schiller's  poems,   @d)iflev3 
©ebtcfyte.  4,  SBifbegierbe,  f.  5,   How  is  the  Passive  Voice  to  be 
recognised  ?    'To  excite',  here  lebljaft  an'vegen;  construe  accord,  to  S.  13,  N.  5. 
6,  aus'geflorben.             7,  in  —  Sandstone,  in  einem  often  SRotfanbfleinlager ;    on 
which  =  where.           8,  'to  inquire',  here  9Rad)fovfdjungeii  aujWlen.  9,  'to 
make'   requires  here   the   prep,  ju  contracted  with  the  dcf.  art.;   'that  — 
geologist',  madjte  mtdj  fdjltejjltd)  and)  sum  ©eologen. 

Section  15. 

EXTREMES   MEET1. 

When  Diogenes,  during  the  famous  festival 2  at  Olympia ',  saw  *  some 
young  men  of  Rhodes  arrayed5  most  magnificently,  he  (App.  §  15)  ex- 
claimed smiling  :  "  This  is  pride ! "  And  when,  afterwards 3,  he  met '  with 
some  Lacedaemonians  in  a  mean 7  and  sordid 8  dress,  he  said :  "  And  this 
is  also  pride  1 " —  REV.  R.  K.  ARVINE. 

1,  2>ie  (Srtreme  bertifyven  jtdj.  2,  the  festival  at  Olympia,  bie  Dfyntyifdfjen 

Sefle-  £>iefe  bevutjmten  Sfflf,  and)  Dt^mpif^e  @piele  genannt,  tturben  in  jebem  funften 
Satjre  am  erfien  SBoUmonb  narfj  ber  ©cnnenwcnbe  (9lnfang  3uti)  bet  Dtympia  ju  (S^ven 
bed  3eu$  gcfeiert.  @ie  bauerten  funf  £age  unb  bcflanben  in  SBettrennen  (ju  SBagen, 
gu  $ferb  unb  jtt  8n^)  unb  in  gt)miiajlifd)en  ©piefen  a((er  2trt.  3,  Contrary 

to  English  practice,  the  comma  is,  as  a  rule,  not  used  in  German 
to  enclose  adverbs  or  adverbial  clauses  of  time,  manner,  and  place. 

4,  'to  see',  here  erblicfen,  which  place  after  '  Rhodes' ;  young  men  =  youths; 
'of,  here  au<3;  Rhodes,  Otyebirt.  5,   'arrayed  —  magnificently'.     Turn 
these  words  into  a  relative  clause,  and  say :  '  which  were  most  magnificently 
(aufsJ  vvad)ttgfle)  arrayed  (fd)nturf en) ',  according  to  the  rule  given  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  B. 
6,  to  meet  with  a  person,  ctnent  begegnen.     Place  the  subject  immediately  after 
'when'.     The  Lacedaemonian,  ber  Sajetamcniev.         7,  annfeluj.        8,  jerlnntpr. 
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Section  16. 

POOB    PAY1. 

When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim 2,  observed 3  a  soldier  leaning  *  pensively  on  the  butt-end  of  his 
musket,  he  accosted  6  him  thus  :  "  Why  so  pensive  6,  my  friend,  after  so 7 
glorious  a  victory  ? "  "  It  may  be  glorious 8,"  replied  the  brave  fellow, 
"  but 9 1  am  thinking  that  all  the  human  blood  1 10  have  spilled  this  day  " 
has  only 12  earned  me  fourpence." — REV.  R.  K.  ARVINE. 

1,  Slrmfeltge  Sejafjfung.  2,  £>te  <£cb,tad)t  Bet  SKnbljeim  (Engl.  'Blenheim') 
hntrbe  am  isten  Sluguji  1704  »on  bem  Jpetjeg  »on  Sflatlbcrouglj  in  93erbtnbnng  mti  bem 
cfleretdjifd)en  $ttnjen  Ohigen  gegen  bie  Sran^ofen  gefodjten.  S3(inbl)eun  ifi  ein  HetneS 
BatyerifdjeS  iDorf  bet  £6d$abt,  an  ber  Sonau.  2)te  @d)ladjt  tourbe  gn  gunjien  ber  S3er* 
Bunbeten  entfdjieben,  unb  ber  J&eqog  »on  SWartborougB,  erfyielt  fur  biefen  gldnjenben  <£teg 
»on  ber  .fionigin  Slnna  ein  pradjtocu'eg  ©djlofi  (Blenheim  House)  bei  5Bcobjlocf  in 
Drforbffyire  jttm  ©efdjeuf.  m  3,  Place  the  verb  'observed'  after  the  noun 
'soldier'.  4,  'leaning — musket'.  This  passage  must  be  changed  into 

a  relative  clause,  thus :  '  who  leant  (fid)  fifteen)  pensively  (gebanfen«o(()  upon  the 
butt-end  (Jtotben,  m.)  of  his  musket',  for:  Sentences  containing  a  Present 
Participle  which  qualifies  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun,  are  generally 
turned  into  relative  clauses;  as — 

The  teacher,  noticing  the  boy's  talent,        2)er  Seljrer,  to  e  I  d)  e  r    baS   latent  beg 
applied  to  the  prince  on  his  be-  Jlnaben  bemerfte,  ttertoenbete  ftd^ 

half.  fitr  ifyn  bet  bem  gurjlen. 

6,  to  accost,  anreben;  thus,  fotgenberma^en.  6,  here  'nadjbenfenb'  in  order  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  word.  7,  so  ...  a,  ein  ...  fo.  8,  Make 
the  word  'glorious'  emphatic  by  placing  it  at  the  head  of  the  clause,  and  see 
App.  §  14.  Insert  the  adverb  'tocI)F  between  the  subject  and  the  verb  'be', 
which  will  render  the  sentence  more  idiomatic.  9,  but  —  thinking,  abet 

id)  bebenfe.  10,  Supply  the  relative  pronoun  'which',  for:  The  relative 

pronoun  can  never  beomitted  in  German;  to  spill,  sergtefjen.  11,  this 
day  =to-day.  12,  This  work  has  only  earned  me  a  shilling,  biefe  Arbeit  fyat 

ntir  nut  etnen  <£d)tf(tng  etngebradjt. 

Section  17. 

THE  WORLD  IS  A  LOOKING-GLASS. 

We l  may  be  pretty  certain  that  persons 2  whom  all  the  world  treat  ill, 
deserve  entirely 3  the  treatment  they  *  get.  The  world  is  a  looking-glass, 
and  gives 5  back  to  every  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  fkpg.  Frown 6  at 
it,  and 7  it  will  in  turn  look  sourly  upon  you ;  laugh 8  at  it  and  with  it, 
and 9  it  is  a  jolly,  kind  companion 10. — W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

1,  We  —  certain.     SCir  fonnen  mid  fttemu'd)  ftdjer  barauf  wlaffen.  2,  per- 

sons —  ill  =  those  who  have  to  suffer  from  everybody.  3,  Vcfffcmmen. 

4,  they  get,  ir-eldje  ifjnen  gutetl  ttnrb.  5,  to  give  back  the  reflection  =  to 

reflect,  jurucf'njerfen ;  every  man,   jjeber ;   face  =  image.  6,  to  frown  at  a 

person,  here  'etnen  murrtfd)  an'blufen';  use  the  second  pers.  sing.  7,  and 

—  you,  unb  jie  ittrb  aud?  auf  ttdj  tterbriefjltdj  f,ernie'berfd)auen.  8,  '  Laugh  at  it' 
seems  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of:  'Smile  at  it'.  Say:  'Smile  at  it, 
laugh  with  it',  etc.  'To  smile  at  a  person',  here  'etnen  fmtnblttb  an'blufrn'. 
9,  'and  —  is',  say:  'and  it  will  be  for  thee  (bit)'.  10,  ©efdfyrtin. 
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Section  IS. 

GIVE1  THE  HONOUR  TO   GOD  ALOTTE. 

A  lady  applied2  to  the  worthy  philanthropist3  Richard  Reynolds  on 
behalf  of  a  little  orphan  boy.  After  he  *  had  (App.  §  17)  given  liberally5, 
she  said:  "When6  he  is  old  enough,  I  (App.  §  15)  will  teach7  him  to 
thank  his  benefactor."  "  Stop8,"  said  the  good  man,  "  thou  art  mistaken 9. 
We  do  not  thank  the  clouds  for  rain  (S.  3,  N.  2).  Teach 10  him  to  look 
higher,  and  thank  Him "  who  giveth  both  the  clouds  and  the  rain." — 
REV.  R.  K.  ARVINE. 

1,  Say  '  Give  God  alone  the  honour*.  2,  to  apply  to  a  person  on  behalf 

of  somebody,  fid)  bet  etnem  fur  jemattb  »ertt»enben.  3,  SKenfdjenfremtb,  m. 

4,  To  avoid  ambiguity  turn  the  pron. ' he '  here  by '  Reynolds '.        5,  '  liberally ', 
here  retd)lid).  6,  The  conjunction  '-when',  used  in  the  sense  of  '  when- 
ever', and  referring  to  indefinite  time,  must  be  rendered  by  '  UHMIH  '  (compare 

5.  4,  N.  2) ;  as — 

When   (whenever)   my   old  teacher        SBenn  utetn  otter  Server  tiad)  Jjjamburg 
came    to   Hamburg,   he   always  fam,  tocfynte  er  flets  bet  miv. 

stayed  with  me. 

7,  The  verb  '  lefyveu',  to  teach,  requires  the  accusative  of  the  person.  Render 
the  sentence  '  I  —  benefactor'  by  '  I  will  teach  him  to  be  thankful  to  his  bene- 
factor'. 8,  Jpatt' !  9,  to  be  mistaken,  fid)  irrett.  10,  Teach  — 
higher,  getyre  ifju  Ijoljer.  blicfett.  11,  The  pronoun  '  Him'  is  here  used  as  a 
demonstr.  pron. ;  '  both  . . .  and ',  fotocljl . . .  ttrie  aucfy ;  '  to  give ',  here  =  to  send. 

Section  19. 

HOW  DID  CUVIER1  BECOME  A  NATURALIST? 

When  young  (S.  10,  N.  2)  Cuvier  was  one  day2  strolling3  along  the 
sands  near  Fiquainville,  in  Normandy*,  he  observed  a  cuttle-fish  lying5 
stranded  on  the  beach.  He  was  attracted 6  by  the  curious  object,  took 
it  home  to 7  dissect,  and 8  began  the  study  of  the  mollusca,  which  ended 
in  his  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  among  natural  historians. — S.  SMILES. 

1,  ©.  £>.  C?u»ier,  BetuTjnttet  fvanjoftfdjet  9laturforfcf)er  (1769-1832),  erljofc  tie  tier* 
gfetfynbe  SSnatomie  guerjl  gur  9Biffetifdjaft.  2,  one  day,  einea  XageS;  one 

morning,  ettieS  SWorgenS ;  one  evening,  eineS  SlfceitbS,  etc.  3,  to  stroll  along 

the  sands,  an  ber  j?iijle  um^et'fdjlenbern ;  'near',  here  »on.  4,  bie  9lornu\nbte, 

always  used  with  the  def.  art.  5,  'lying  —  beach',  say  'which  the  sea 

had  washed  (fpulen)  upon  the  beach.    (See  App.  §  17.)  6,  to  be  attracted 

by  something,   ftcfy   bitnfy   etu?a3   an'flejcgcn  fufjten;    'object',   here  'creature'. 

7,  The  Supine  is  used  to  express  purpose,  and  must  be  employed  whenever 
the  English  'to'  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  'in  order  to',  or  'for  the  pur- 
pose of;  clauses  of  this  sort  are  generally  introduced  by  the  conjunction 
'mil';  as — 

I  will  take  this  animal  home  to  dis-         3d)  hnf(  bits  £ier  mit  nadj  £aufe  wfymen, 
sect.  urn  etf  jit  fejteven. 

8,  'and  —  historian',  say  'began  (an'foniflcn)  to  study  the  mollusca,  and  became 
finally  (fd)Uefjltd))  one  of  the  greatest  natural  historians'.     Mollusca,  9Wef(udfen 
or  2Beid}tiew. 
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Section  20. 

ON  THE    CHOICE   OP  BOOKS1. 

In  literature  (S.  3,  N.  2)  T  am  fond 2  of  confining  myself  to  the  best 
company,  which  consists  chiefly  of  old  acquaintances 3  with  whom  I  am 
desirous  of  becoming  more  intimate,  and  I  suspect 4  that,  nine 6  times  out 
of  ten,  it  is  more  profitable 6,  if  not  more  agreeable,  to  read  an  old  book 
over  again,  than 7  to  read  a  new  one  for  the  first  time. — LORD  DUDLEY. 

1,  'of  books',  here  ber  ?eftuve.  2,  A.  The  verbs  '  to  be  fond  of  and 

'to  like'  are  often  rendered  by  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  'HJOQeu',  either 
with  or  without  the  adverb  'gente'  or  'gent'  (willingly),  which  is  used  to  in- 
tensify its  signification ;  as — 

lam  very /oWo/the  German  language.  3$  mag  bie  beutfcfye  <S^rad)e  fdjr  gern. 
Are  you  fond  of  walking?  Sftogen  <Ste  gente  fyau'evett  gefyen? 

I  don't  like  this  child.  3d)  mag  bic3  Jtittb  tttcfyt. 

B.  But  the  adverb  g  c  t  tt  C  or  Q  e  r  tl  in  itself  denotes  liking  and  fondness, 
and  is  therefore  the  general  translation  of  the  verbs  'to  be  fond  of  or  'to 
like'  when  used  with  the  infinitive  of  other  verbs;  as — 
Hike  to  dance.  Scfy  tanje  gent. 

We  are  fond  of  confining  ourselves  to        2Btr  6efd)raufen  un3  gem  auf  einige 

a  few  old  books.  toenige  atte  93iidjev. 

Construe  the  above  clause  accord,  to  the  last  example  given.  '  3,  acquaintances 
=  friends;  I  am  desirous  of  becoming  =  I  wish  to  become  (App.  §  19).  The 
insertion  of  the  adverb  'nod)'  before  the  comparative  will  greatly  improve  the 
rendering  of  this  clause.  4,  to  suspect  =  to  believe.  5,  'nine  times 

out  of  ten'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adverbial  expression  nttifhttteifc, 
which  place  immediately  after  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause.  6,  pro- 
fitable, nufclid) ;  'if — agreeable',  say  'if  not  even  (gar)  more  agreeable;  'over 
again',  here  ttocf)  eiitmat.  7,  'than  —  time',  say 'than  to  occupy  oneself 

(ltd)  tefdJdfttgen)  with  a  new  one\  This  periphrase  is  necessary  to  avoid  a 
monotonous  repetition  in  German. 

Section  21. 

AN  APPARENTLY  INSIGNIFICANT  FACT1  OFTEN2  LEADS 
TO  GREAT  RESULTS. 

When  Galvani 3  discovered  that  a  frog's  leg  *  twitched  when  placed  in 
contact  with  different  metals,  it 5  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined  that 
so  apparently  insignificant  a  fact  would  ever  lead  (App.  §  1 7)  to  important 
results.  Yet  therein  lay  the  germ  of6  the  Electric  Telegraph,  which7  binds 
the  intelligence  of  continents  together,  and  probably  before  many  years 
elapse  will 8  "  put 9  a  girdle  round  the  globe." —  S.  SMILES. 

1,  Sfyatfactye,  f.  2,  See  S.  5,  N.  2,  and  place  the  adverb  after  the  verb ; 

'result',  SRefultat,  n.  3,  Sitigi  ©ahxmt,  ttalietrifcfeet  2luatom,  entbccfte  1780  ben 

©dttmtftttttft.  '  When  —  discovered',  say  '  When  Galvani  made  the  discovery'. 
4,  'leg',  here  <Scfyenfe(,  m.;  to  twitch,  in  Sucfuttgen  geraten;  when  placed  =  when 
(S.  1 8,  N.  6)  the  same  was  (S.  2,  N.  i)  brought.  5,  it  —  imagined,  fydtte 

man  ftcf)  faum  »cvfU((en  fcnneu;  'that  so  apparently  ...  a',  bag  cine  fJieiubar  fo. 
6,  flitm.  7,  which  —  together,  uietcfyet  bie  ©ctfter  ber  Jtonthtente  mit  einanbec 

Berbhtbet ;  before  —  elapse  =  in  a  few  years.  8,  See  App.  §  16.  9,  to 

put  a  girdle  round  the  globe,  einett  ©urtel  rings  um  bie  @vbe  giefyen.  '9?tng3  urn 
tie  (Svbe  jiet;'  id)  etnen  ® urtel  in  inermal  jeljn  SWinuten.'  $ucf,  ©cmmevnarfjtstvaitm. 
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Section  22. 

OATS1. 

Oats  are  (S.  2,  N.  i)  chiefly  used  whole 2  as  food  for  horses.  Ground  * 
into  meal,  they  are  used  in  some  countries  (especially  in  Scotland)  for 4 
making  porridge  and  cakes.  As5  a  plant,  it  is  extremely  hardy,  and 
grows  where  neither  wheat  nor  barley  could0  be  made  productive.  II For7 
this  reason  it  is  a  favourite  crop  in  mountainous  countries  and  moist 
climates — for  example  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  It  (S.  5,  N.  2)  also 
grows  luxuriantly  in  Australia,  Northern8  and  Central  Asia,  and  in 
North  America. — NELSON'S  READERS. 

1,  £er  -§afer,  which  noun  is  never  used  in  the  plural.  2,  whole,  imge* 

wafyfen;  to  use,  benufcen ;  food  for  horses,  ^fevbefittter,  n.  3,  Ground  —  meal, 
jot  2)?ef)(  verntafyUn ;  they  —  used  =  one  uses  (gebvaud)en)  it  (m.).  See  S.  4, 
N.  4;  'country',  here  ©egenb.  4,  for  —  cakes,  um  2M}lfuppe  itnb  Jtiicfym 

barauS  ju  wad)en.  5,  'As  —  hardy',  say  'The  plant  is  extremely  hardy 

(fraftig)'.  6,  could  —  productive  =  would  thrive.  7,  For  —  reason, 

$a$K,  adv.,  App.  §  14.  Render  the  pron. '  it'  by  '  bet  «§afer';  a  favourite  crop, 
bag  £aupta,etveibe.  8,  in  9totb*imb  Sftittelajten. 

Section  23. 

SPRING  -  BLOSSOMS  \ 

The  blossoms  of  Spring  are  as  brief2  as  they  are  beautiful.  For3  a 
short  time  they  embellish  the  country,  spreading 4,  as  it  were,  a  bridal  veil 
over  every 5  tree  and  hedge.  It  seems,  indeed 6,  as  if  Nature  had  given 
them  existence  only  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  show  their  worth,  and  then  to  de- 
stroy them.  Yet 7  they  are  "  fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree,"  and  teach  us 
the  solemn 8  lesson — that 9  everything  lovely  on  earth  is  destined  soon  to 
perish,  and 10  like  them  to  glide  into  the  grave. — REV.  E.  M.  DAVIES. 

1,  ftvut)tina,$b{uten.  2,  ttergangtidj.  3,  9luf ;  to  embellish,  fdjmiicfen. 

4,  spreading  =  and  spread;  as  it  were,  gletdjfam.  5,  'every  —  hedge',  say 

'hedges  and  trees'.  6,  toufUd);  as  —  only,  atS  Ijatte  bie  9lahtr  tfyneu  mtr  ba>5 

SDafctn  tterltefjen.  7,   'Yet  —  tree',  say  'They  are  however  the  lovely 

messengers  (3}ovIJoteu)  of  a  fruitful  (fhtd)treicfy)  tree'.  8,  solemn  lesson, 

entfte  2Baljv()dt.  9,  that  —  perish,  bap  a((eS  ©cf)i?ne  auf  (Srben  bcr  SSergangUcfyfcit 
a,ett>eU)t  ift.  10,  'and  —  grave',  say  'and  like  the  blossoms  must  (App.  §  18) 
glide  (fliifcn)  into  an  early  grave'. 

Section  24. 

THE  WINKING1  EYELID. 

The 2  object  of  winking  is  a  very  important  one.  An  outside 8  window 
soon  (S.  5,  N.  2)  gets  soiled4  and  dirty,  and  a  careful  shopkeeper 5  cleans 
his  windows  every  morning.  But  our  eye-windows  must 6  never  have  so 
much  as  a  speck  or  spot  upon  them ;  and  the  winking  eyelid 7  is  the  busy 
apprentice  who,  not  once  a  day,  but 8  all  the  day,  keeps  the  living  glass  * 
clean ;  so  that,  after  all 10,  we  are  little  worse  off  than  the  fishes,  who  " 
bathe  their  eyes  and  wash  their  faces  every  moment. — PROF.  G.  WILSON. 
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1,  !Da«  j&ffnen  unb  <£d)u'efjen  bet  Slugenttber.  2,  'The  —  one',  say  'The 

opening  and  closing  of  the  eyelid  (pi.)  is  of  great  importance.  3,  outside 

window  =  street  window.  4,  trfibe.  5,  ?abenf)fiter;  supply  the  adv. 

'therefore'  after  the  verb  'cleans',  and  place  the  object  last  of  all.  6,  'must 
—  them',  say  'must  (biirfen)  never  suffer  (erleiben)  even  (fe(bft)  the  smallest 
speck,  the  least  dimness  (£rubung).  7,  bo3  fid)  cjfnenbe  unb  fdjUefjenbe 

§iugenu'b;  'apprentice',  here  ?abenburfd)e.  8,  but  —  day,  nein,  ben  ganjen 

£ag  fyinburd).  9,  2lugengla$.  10,  genau  bettad)tet;  the  subject  should 

be  placed  immediately  after  the  conjunction  'that';  little  =  not  much;  to  be 
badly  off,  fd)Umm  baran  fein.  11,  who — moment,  iteld)e  Slugen  unb  @ejtd)t  jeben 
Slugenbttrf  baben  unb  ttafdjen. 

Section  25. 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

It  is  reported  that,  one  day  (S.  19,  N.  2),  the1  two  great  philosophers 
Aristippus 2  and  jEschines  had  fallen  at  variance 3.  The  *  following  day, 
however,  Aristippus  came  to5  JSschines,  and  said :  "  Shall6  we  be  friends  ?" 
"Yes,  with7  all  my  heart!"  answered  .2Eschines.  "Remember8,"  con- 
tinued Aristippus,  "  that 9  though  I  am  your  elder,  yet  I  sought  for  peace." 
"True10,"  replied  JEschines,  "and  for  this11  I  will  always  acknowledge 
you  to  be  the  more  worthy  man,  for 12 1  began  the  strife,  and  you  the 
peace." —  REV.  J.  BURROUGHS. 

1,  Place  the  subject  immediately  after  the  conj. 'that*.  2,  5lrt3ttVlw3 

oit8  (Styrene  tmtrbe  (380  ».  (51)t.)  ©tifter  bet  cT)renaifc^en  $f)ilofep1)enfd)ute,  toeldEje  bte 
Sefyre  aufjWJte,  bafj  boS  ^o^fle  ©lurf  be«  9Renfd)en  itn  finnlii)en  unb  geifligen  Sergnugen 
gu  fudjen  fet.  Slrijlt^ue  ioar  ein  3«tgenoffe  be$  <Socrate«  unb  ber  einjige  ^ilofoplj 
feiner  Sett,  ber  fidj  feine  SSortrdge  ntit  ©etb  begotten  Hep.  &fdjtne3  h>^t  ein  9leben* 
Bufijer  unb  ©egnet  be^  25emoftene3,  iuurbe  (389  ».  @t)r.)  §u  Sltljen  geboren,  lebte  fyater  gu 
9if)obu$  unb  jtebelte  enblidj  nadj  ©atncS  iiber,  too  er  (3 1 4  ».  6l)r.)  flarb.  3,  to 

fall  at  variance,  fid)  ubertBer'fen.  4,  The  =  On  the ;  however,  jebod),  which 

must  not  be  placed  between  commas.  5,  Use  here  the  def.  art.  contracted 
with  the  prep.  $u  into  gum,  for :  The  def.  art.  is  often  used  to  mark  the 
Gen.  Dat.  and  Ace.  of  proper  names.  6,  Shall  =Will.  7,  Sen 

gcutjem  £er$en !  8,  (Stinnett  bid)  baran.  9,  Say  '  that  I  have  sought  for 

peace,  although  I  am  the  elder' ;  to  seek  for  peace,  um  ben  Stieben  nad/fudien. 
10,  Say  'That  is  true'.  11,  b«$fyitb,  adv.  (App.  §  14).  He  acknowledged 

you  to  be  the  more  worthy  man  (of  us  two),  @r  erfannte  bid)  al3  ben  SSurbigeren 
»on  un$  beiben  an  ;  construe  according  to  this  example,  and  supply  the  expletive 
'and;'  after  the  object  'you'.  12,  benn  id)  tear  bev  erfle  jum  ©tteit,  unb  bu 

jum  grieben. 

Section  26. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  A  GLACIER. 

I  must  now  explain  to  you l  what  a  glacier  is.  You  see  before  you a 
thirty  or  forty  mountain-peaks,  and  between  these  peaks  what 3  seem  to 
you  frozen  rivers.  The  snow,  from  *  time  to  time  melting  and  dripping 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  congealing  in  the  elevated  hollows 
between  the  peaks,  forms  a  half-fluid  mass,  a  river  of  ice 6,  which  is  called 
(S.  4,  N.  4)  a  glacier.  As 6  the  whole  mass  lies  upon  a  slanting  surface, 
and  is  not  entirely  solid  throughout,  it7  is  continually  pushing,  with  a 
gradual  but  imperceptible  motion,  down8  into  the  valley  below. — MRS. 
BEECHER  STOWE. 
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1,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  2,  Place  the  words  'before  you'  after  the 

object.  3,  glaubjl  bu  jtt  (Sig  erftatrte  gluffe  ju  erbticfen.  4,  which 

(App.  §  1 6)  from  time  to  time  melts,  drips  down  on  the  mountain-sides  (53etgs 
abfydtige),  and  congeals  (gefneren),  etc.;  see  S.  16,  N.  4.  Supply  the  adverb 
hnebet  before  the  verb  'congeals'.  The  elevated  hollow,  bie  fyefyer  gelegene  5e(g< 
fpalte.  5,  (Sigjhom,  m.  6,  As  =  Since,  ba  (App.  §  16) ;  to  be  entirely 

solid  throughout,  buvdj  unb  bnrd)  fejl  fein.  7,  it  —  pushing,  fo  fettft  fie  fid) 

fcrttt>af)renb ;  with  a  ...  but,  mit  einet  jtoar  . . .  bod).  8,  down  —  below,  in 

bad  uuten  Uegenbe  £l>U  fytnab. 

Section  27. 

WITHOUT1  PAINS  NO  GAINS. 

It  was  one  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Charles  James  Fox 2,  that 8 
he  was  thoroughly  pains-taking  in  all  that  he  did.  When  *  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  being5  piqued  at  some  observation  as  to  his  bad 
writing,  he  actually  took6  a  writing-master,  and  wrote  copies  like  a 
schoolboy  until  he  had  sufficiently  improved  himself.  Though 7  a  cor- 
pulent man,  he8  was  wonderfully  active  at  picking  up  tennis-balls,  and* 
when  asked  how  he  contrived  to  do  so,  he  playfully  replied :  "  Because 10 
I  am  a  very  pains-taking  man."  The  same  accuracy  which  he  bestowed 
upon  trifling  matters n,  was  displayed  by  him  in  things  of  greater  im- 
portance ;  and 12  he  acquired  his  reputation  by  "  neglecting  nothing." — 
S.  SMILES. 

1,  Dfyne  'Jftufje  fein  ©eunnn.  2,  3dj  modjte  »cvfd)(agen  ju  ubevfefcen:  'of 

the  famous  Ch.  J.  Fox',  nwl  baburdj  bag  Skttyaltnig  beg  ®emti»g  gan$  flat  angs 
gebriicft  unvb.  (SfyarleS  3ame3  5or  (1749-1806)  ftarb  fdjon  1768  9J?itglieb  beg 
Unterfyaufeg,  1772  8ovb  beg  @d)afceg,  uub  btlbete  1783  mit  Stortlj  unb  ^Sorttanb  em 
SKiitiiierium,  >vet^eg  jeboc^  balb  bent  2Wint|lertum  $itt  ttieicfjen  mn5te.  @t  begann 
barauf  mit  93urfe  unb  anbent  eine  gvopavttge  ^artamentavifi^e  DpVfitU"1  3f9ftt  $itt 
unb  fampfte  »on  1792-97  fajl  a((ein  gegen  eine  ftarfe  SWajoritat.  3m  3af>ve  1806, 
fuvj  »ot  feinem  Xobe,  tourbe  er  mit  ©ranvtUe  noc^malg  ang  ©taatgntbec  berufen. 
3,  bap  er  ficfj  in  allem,  tt»ag  er  tfyat,  bie  gro^te  SWutje  gab.  4,  When  he  was 

appointed  (see  N.  7).    The  verbs  madden  (to  make),  ernennen  (to  appoint), 
and  er  rt>  city  I  en  (to  choose,  to  elect),  and  other  verbs  denoting  choosing  or 
appointing,  require  in  German  the  prep,  ju  contracted  with  the  def.  art., 
whilst  in  English  they  govern  two  Nominatives  in  the  Passive  Voice ;  as — 
JDct  Smutb  meitieg  SSaterg  ifl  junt  9lb<        My  father's  friend  has  been  elected 

georbneten  en»dl)lt  irorben.  a  member  of  Parliament. 

5,  being  —  writing.  This  clause  must  be  rendered  in  an  altogether  different 
form ;  let  us  say  '  and  felt  hurt  by  an  observation  as  to  (fiber)  his  bad  hand- 
writing'. To  feel  hurt  by  something,  fid)  bnvdj  envag  »etfefct  fiifylen.  The  p.  p. 
must  be  placed?  0,  'to  take',  here  engagie'ren;  'actually',  here  faftifd) 

(see  App.  §  15) ;  to  write  copies,  jid)  im  @d)onfd?retben  uben;  improved  himself 
=  improved  his  hand-writing.  7,  Though  he  was.  Grammatical  dis- 

tinctness, as  a  rule,  requires  that  the  subject  and  copula,  which  after  certain 
conjunctions  are  so  frequently  omitted  in  English,  should,  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  German.  8,  When  a  subordinate  clause,  beginning  with 
one  of  the  conjunctions  ba,  obgteid),  Weil,  and  iwenn,  precedes  a  principal 
clause,  which  is  often  done  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,-  the  principal  clause  is 
generally  introduced  by  the  adverbial  conjunction  fo  (so,  thus,  therefore) ;  as — 
2) a  eg  regnet,  fo  fonnen  (App.  §  15)  unt  As  it  is  raining,  we  cannot  go  out. 
nidjt 
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'He — balls',  fo  War  er  im  Sluffangen  ber  93dt(e  beint  Senntefviete  bo<$  nterfnnivbig 
geuxutbt.  9,  'and  —  so',  say  'and  when  (S.  18,  N.  6)  one  asked  him  how 

he  did  (madden)  it'.  The  verb  macfyen  should  be  used  in  the  Pres.  Subj.,  since 
the  clause  contains  an  indirect  question  (App.  §§  28  and  30).  Playfully, 
fdjerjenb.  10,  SSett  idj  mir  flets  bie  grejjte  9Kufye  gebe.  11,  trifling  matters, 
JKeinigfeiten ;  'was  —  importance',  say  'he  showed  also  in  more  important 
matters'  (Slngelegenljetten).  12,  and  —  nothing,  unb  er  erftarb  jidj  feinen  9iuf 

baburd),  bap  er  nic|t3  fur  gu  gertng  erad)tete. 

Section  28. 

THE  MAQNA   CHARTA1. 

The  great-grandsons  of2  those  who  had  fought  under  William,  and 
the  great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  Harold,  began  to 3 
draw  near  to  each  other  in  friendship,  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  recon- 
ciliation was  the*  Great  Charter,  won5  by  their  united  exertions,  and 
framed  for  their  common  benefit.  Here  commences  the  history  of  the 
English  nation.  The  history  of  the  preceding  events 6  is  the  history  of 
wrongs  inflicted7  and  sustained  by  various  tribes,  which,  indeed8,  all 
dwelt  on  English  ground,  but 9  which  regarded  each  other  with  aversion 
such  as 10  has  scarcely  ever  existed  between  communities  separated  u  by 
physical  barriers. — MACAULAY,  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

1,  !Die  *2J?agna  Sparta'  ifi  ber  ant  i9ten  3uni  1215  bem  J?6nig  Soljamt  otjne  Sanb 
abgevmtgene  ©taatSgrunbuertrag,  tocldjer  afe  ©runbfage  ber  engltfd)en  23erfuffung  gilt. 
2,  '  of  those — Harold'.  These  two  clauses  are  best  rendered  in  a  contracted 
form,  thus :  '  of  the  men  who  had  fought  under  W.  and  H.'  3,  to  draw 

near  to  each  other,  ftdj  einanber  nafyern;  in  friendship,  freunbfcfjaftUd),  adv. 
4,  bie  3Kagna  (Sfjarta.  5,  The  two  clauses  containing  the  two  p.  ps.  must 

be  turned  into  one  contracted  relative  clause,  as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  B. 
Use  the  verbs  in  the  Impf.  of  the  Passive  Voice.  To  frame,  enhverfen. 
6,  (SvetgniS,  n.  7,  The  two  p. ps.  qualifying  'wrongs'  (Uubilben)  should  be 

placed  before  that  noun,  as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  A\  of,  »oit;  to  inflict,  »eru; 
ben;  to  sustain,  erteiben ;  by  —  tribes, serfcfyiebener  SSoltejMmme.  8,  jttar;  on  = 
upon ;  ground  =  soil.  9,  but  —  aversion  =  but  (iebod))  showed  such  an 

aversion  against  one  another.  The  Article,  when  used  in  connection  with 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  stands  in  German  generally  before  those  words :  such 
an  aversion,  einen  folcfyen  9Bibert»if(en.  Since  the  clause  to  be  translated 
is  in  reality  but  a  part  of  the  preceding  relative  clause,  which  it  completes,  the 
verb  must  be  placed  ?  10,  such  as,  line,  after  which  supply  the  pron.  er,  to 

give  more  distinctness  to  the  rendering;  to  exist,  fceflefyen;  communities  = 
nations.  U,  toeldje  burdj  naturltdje  ©rettjen  »<m  einanber  getrennt  jtnb. 

Section  29. 

HONESTY. 

Mr.1  Denham  had  been  in  business  at  Bristol,  had  failed2,  compounded, 
and  gone 3  to  America.  There 4,  by  a  close  application  to  business  as 
a  merchant,  he  acquired  a  plentiful 5  fortune  in  a  few  years.  Returned 6 
to  England,  he  invited  his  old  creditors  to  an  entertainment,  at  which  he 
thanked  them  for  the  easy7  terms  (S.  16,  N.  10)  they  had  favoured8  him 
with,  and,  though  the  guests  had  expected  nothing  but  a  good  treat, 
every9  man,  at  the  first  remove,  found  to  his  astonishment  a  cheque 
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under  his  plate  for10  the  full  amount  of  the  unpaid  remainder,  with 
interest. — DR.  B.  FRANKLIN. 

1,  'Mr. —  Bristol',  translate  'Mr.  D.  had  had  a  business  at  (in)  B.',  and 
place  the  object  after  the  adverbial  circumstance  of  place.  2,  to  fail  (in 

business)  fallteven ;  to  compound,  accovbieven.  Verbs  from  the  Latin  with  the 
termination  ieren  do  not  admit  of  the  prefix  or  augment  ge  in  the  Past  Parti- 
ciple, but  follow  in  all  other  respects  the  weak  or  modern  form  of  conjugation. 
3,  say  '  and  was  gone  to  America'.  The  verb  gel)  en  is  always  construed  with 
fciu,  which  auxiliary  is  especially  used  with  Intransitive  Verbs  denoting 
a  Passive  State  of  the  subject,  a  change  from  one  State  into  another,  or  a 
Motion,  if  the  place  to  which  the  motion  is  directed,  or  from  which  it  proceeds, 
is  either  expressed  or  understood.  4,  The  words  'he  acquired'  (ertomgen) 

should,  in  an  inverted  form  (App.  §  14),  follow  the  adverb  'There';  'by  — 
merchant',  buvd)  itnablaffige  faufmdnnifcfye  Sfydtigfett.  5,  plentiful  =  great. 

For  the  position  of  the  object  see  App.  §  9.  6,  9tad)  (Snglanb  jurucfgefefyrt ; 

entertainment  =  meal ;  at  which,  iuobet.  7,  Sequent ;  terms,  Sebingungen. 

8,  to  favour  a  person  with  something,  einem  enwS  getodfyven  (v.  tr.) ;  nothing 
but,  nitr ;  treat,  ©djmautf,  m.  0,  every  —  plate,  fanb  bodj  ein  jeber  nad)  bent 

erfien  ©ange  jju  feinem  (Svflauuen  unter  bent  Seller  etnen  SBecfyfel  »or.  10,  for  — 

interest  =  which  was  issued  (outgjMen)  for  (auf)  the  full  amount  of  the  remaining 
(wcfpdnbig)  debt  with  (nebjl)  interest. 

Section  30. 

FORMATION  OF  A   CORAL-ISLAND. 
I. 

It  seems  to  me,  that 1  when  the  animalcules,  which  form  the  corals  at 
the  bottom 2  of  the  ocean,  cease  to  live,  their 3  structures  adhere  to  each 
other,  by  virtue  either  of  the  glutinous  remains  within,  or  of  some  pro- 
perty in  salt-water.  The  interstices  being  *  gradually  filled  up  with  sand 
and 5  broken  pieces  of  coral  washed  by  the  sea,  which  also  adhere,  a  mass 
of  rock  is  at  length  formed.  Future 8  races  of  these  animalcules  erect 
their  habitations  upon  the  rising 7  bank,  and 8  die,  in  their  turn  to  elevate 
this  monument  of  their  wonderful  labours. 

1,  '  that  when  the  animalcules  . . .  cease  to  live*.  This  clause  may  be  briefly 
rendered  by  say  ing:  'that  after  the  death  (9lbfterben,  n.)  of  the  animalcules'. 
To  translate  the  last  noun,  form  a  diminutive  of  SHet  2,  3J?eere0boben,  m. 

3,  'their  —  salt-water'.  Use  the  following  order  of  words  for  rendering  this 
passage:  'their  little  houses  (dim.  of  Jpaue)  either  through  the  in  them  con- 
tained glutinous  remains  (iibemfte)  or  through  some  (irgenb  fine)  property 
of  the  salt-water  held  together  are  (Pres.  of  the  Passive  Voice) '.  4,  When 
the  Present  Participle  is  used  to  denote  a  logical  cause  from  which  we 
may  draw  an  inference,  it  must,  by  the  help  of  the  conjunction  *&a',  be 
changed  into  a  finite  verb,  i.  e.  one  with  a  personal  termination,  thus : — 
The  interstices  being  gradually  filled  !Du  mm  bie  3ttnfd)ntvdunte  allmdfylid)  mit 
up  with  sand,  a  mass  of  rock  is  at  <2>anb  auSgefullt  tuerben,  fo  unvb 

length  formed.  aitS  bent  ©anjeit  enbltd)  tine  8'dfcit* 

maffe  gebilbet. 

The  tense  in  which  the  verb  is  to  be  used,  must  always  be  determined  by  the 
context.  5,  and — sea,  nub  mit  ttont  SWeeve  fyerangefviUten  ^cvbvocfcltcu  Jtovadeu; 
it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  verbs  must  follow  this  passage.  6,  The 

following  generations.  7,  'to  rise',  here  jld)  erfyeben.    Present  Participles 
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used  attributively  are  inflected  like  adjectives.  Bank  =  reef.  '  8,  '  and 
die  —  labours',  translate  '  and  die  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  contribute  also  in  their  turn 
(ifycetfeitt)  to  the  elevation  ((Strung,  f.)  of  this  monument  of  their  admirable 
work  (2lrf>eir,f.)'. 

Section  31. 

FORMATION  OP  A   CORAL-ISLAND. 
II. 

The 1  new  bank  is  not  long  in  being  visited  by  sea-birds.  Salt-plants a 
take  root  upon  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  J3\  and 3  a  soil  is  being  formed.  A  cocoa- 
nut,  or  the4  drupe  of  a  pandanus  is  thrown  on8  shore.  Land-birds 
visit  it 6  and  deposit  the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Every  high  tide, 
and  still  more 7  every  gale,  adds  something  to  the  bank.  The 8  form  of 
an  island  is  gradually  assumed,  and  last  of  all 9  comes  man  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  take  possession. — M.  FLINDERS. 

1,  The  new  coral-reef  is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  now  soon  visited  by  (»on)  sea-birds. 
2,  Sea-plants ;  to  take  =  to  strike.  3,  unb  fo  bilbet  fid)  etue  (Srbfdjidfyt. 

4,  bie  grudjt  einer  $anane.  £>ie  $anane  (Pandanus)  ift  eine  Slrt  $alme  unb  ttrirb 
and)  $anbano)  (m.)  ober  ^almnupaum  genannt.  5,  an,  contracted  with  the 

def.  art.  6,  it  =  the  same,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  'shore';  to  de- 

posit, jurii(f laffen ;  seeds,  (Same,  m.,  used  in  the  sing.  7,   still  more  = 

especially ;  adds  —  bank,  trdgt  ettwaS  $ur  SSergvcfjerung  be3  {RijfS  fcei.  8,  The 

latter  (biefeg)  gradually  assumes  (an'nefymen)  the  form  of  an  island.  The  adv. 
'gradually'  may  be  made  emphatic;  see  App.  §  14.  9,  jiilejjt;  'to  — 

possession'  =  to  take  possession  of  the  same. 

Section  32. 

REYNARD1   CAUGHT. 

A  fox  observed 2  some  fowls  at  roost,  and  wished  to 8  gain  access  to 
them  by  smooth  speeches.  "  I  have  charming  news 4  to  tell  you,"  he 5 
said.  "  The  animals  have  concluded 6  an  agreement  of  universal  peace 
with  one  another.  Come  down  and  celebrate 7  with  me  this  decree 8." 
An  old  cock,  who  was  well  on  his  guard,  looked 9  cautiously  all  around, 
and  the  fox,  perceiving  (S.  16,  N.  4)  this,  inquired10  the  reason.  "I  was 
only  observing  u  those  two  dogs  which  are  coming  this  way 12,"  replied 
the  cock.  Reynard  prepared13  to  set  off.  "What14,"  cried  the  cock, 
"have  not  the  animals  concluded  an  agreement  of  universal  peace?" 
"  Yes,"  returned  the  fox,  "  but  those  dogs  (S.  5,  N.  2)  perhaps  have  not 
yet 15  heard  of  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  £)." —  ANONYMOUS. 

1,  !Der  uberlijlete  SReinefe  (or  9tein(jarb).  2,  to  observe  =  to  see ;  at  roost, 

ouf  tfyrer  (Stange  fi^en.  3,  to  —  speeches,  burd)  gfatte  SBorte  ifyrer  Ijafcfjaft  ju 

tverben.  4,  charming  news  =  something  pleasant.     To  render  'you'  use 

the  dat.  of  the  persnl.  pron.  of  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  For  the  construction  see 
App.  §  7.  5,  The  words  indicating  the  speaker,  after  a  quotation,  must 
be  rendered  in  an  inverted  form  (see  App.  §  13).  6,  to  conclude, 

ab'fcfyttefjen,  str.  v.  tr. ;  the  agreement  of  universal  peace,  ber  aflgemeine  8rub<m3; 
»ertrag ;  to  come  down,  Ijerun'tevfcmmm ;  supply  the  adv.  alfo  between  the  verb 
and  the  separable  particle.  7,  feiern.  8,  SJefdjtufj,  m.  9,  to  look 

all  around,  jidj  nad)  alien  ©eiten  utn'fe^en.  10,  to  inquire  the  reason,  ftd)  nad) 
ber  Urfadje  erfunbigen.  11,  I  was  observing  =  I  observed  (becbadjten). 
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Which  are  coming  =  which  come.  The  English  compound  forms  of  the 
verb  with  the  auxiliary  and  the  present  participle,  and  of  the  verb  'to  do' 
with  the  infinitive  (I  do  come  =  I  come.  I  did  come  =  I  came),  must  be 
rendered  by  the  corresponding  simple  forms.  12,  biefeg  20ege$.  13,  fid) 
jitm  £)atton(aufen  bereit  madden.  14,  2Bie.  15,  '  not  yet',  here  nod)  ntdjts. 

Section  33. 

THE1   MEANS    OP    CONVEYANCE    IN    THE    TIME    OF 
CHARLES  II. 

I. 

Heavy  articles2  were  (S.  2,  N.  i)  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  generally 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  waggons3.  The*  expense  of  trans- 
mitting them  was  5  enormous.  From  London  to  6  Birmingham  the  charge 
was  £7  a7  ton,  and  from  London  to  Exeter  £12,  which8  is  a  third  more 
than  was  afterwards  charged9  on  turnpike-roads,  and  fifteen  times  more 
than  is  now  demanded  by  10  railway  companies.  Coal  u  was  seen  only 
in  districts  where  it  was  produced  12,  or  1S  to  which  it  could  be  carried  by 
sea,  and  14  was,  indeed,  always  known  in  the  South  of  England  by  the 
name  of  sea-coal. 


1,  £)ie  SSefovberangSmittef  $ur  3eit  tfavls  beS  Bttwten.        2,  objects.        3,  Saft* 
toagen,  which  place  after  'generally'.  4,  'The  —  them',  may  be  briefly 

rendered  by  the  compound  noun  '  !Die  Srcm^ortf  often'.  It  may  here  be  pointed 
out  that  the  German  language  lends  itself  more  easily  than  any  other  living 
language  to  the  formation  of  compound  expressions.  Many  advantages 
result  from  this  adaptability  of  the  language  to  express  in  one  single  term 
which,  otherwise,  would  require  a  number  of  words  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these 
advantages  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  power  it  gives  us  to  avoid  the  too  frequent 
use  of  the  Genitive,  a  power  which,  if  rightly  wielded,  will  impart  great  vigour, 
conciseness,  and  elegance  to  the  student's  style  of  writing.  5,  were  extra- 
ordinary high  (grofj).  6,  nad)  ;  'charge',  here  gvadjt,  f.  ;  'to  be',  here 

betragen;  £7,  ficben  $funb  (Sterling.          7,  The  def.  art.  is  used  in  stating 
the  price  of  goods,  when  the  English  use  the  indef.  art.  ;  as  — 
JDtefer  JTattun  fojlet  funfjig  $fennige  bie        This  cotton  is  sixpence  a  yard.    (10 
(Me.  pfennigs  =  i  \d.) 

8,  The  pron.  'which'  referring  to  a  whole  clause,  and  not  to  a  particular 
word  in  that  clause,  should  be  rendered  by  the  indef.  rel.  pron.  tt>a$  ;  as  — 
She  acted  without   thinking   about        @te  fyanbelte,  ofyte  fiber  bie  %o(^\\  nad}< 

the  consequences,  which  was  very  jubenfen,  toaS  fe(;v  unvedjt  war. 

wrong. 

9,  bevedjnen  ;  turnpike-road,  (Sfyauffee,  f.  10,  »en,  followed  by  the  def.  art.  ; 
to  demand,  beaufprudjen.            11,  ©teinfdjten,  used  in  the  pi.  without  the  art. 
Use  the  active  voice  with  man,  S.  4,  N.  4.          12,  geuniuien.          13,  or  —  sea, 
cbet  wofyw  fte  ttevfdjifft  tocvbcn  fonnten.           14,  Say  '  and  it  was  (fie  ttwrben)  in  the 
South  of  England  therefore  (bafyev  and))  only  called  sea-coal  (€>$iffilfo$lfft)'< 

Sec  f  ion  34. 

THE  MEANS  OF  CONVEYANCE  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
CHARLES  II. 

II. 

The  rich  a  (S.  5,  N.  2)  commonly  travelled  in  2  their  own  iron  carriages 
with  at  least  four  horses.     A  3  coach  and  six  is  in  our  time  never  seen, 
VOL.  iv.  c 
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except  as  part  of  some  procession.  The  frequent  mention,  therefore,  of 
such  equipages  *  in  old  books  is  likely  to  mislead  us.  We 6  attribute  to 
magnificence  what  was  really6  the  effect  of7  disagreeable  necessity. 
People  *  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  travelled  with  six  horses,  because 9 
with  a  smaller  number  there  was  danger  of  sticking10  fast  in  the  mire. — 
Abridged  from  MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

1,  Adjectives  used  as  nouns  are  declined  as  they  would  be  if  the  noun, 
which  is  understood,  were  to  follow  them.  They  are  always  written  with  a 
capital  initial.  2,  in  ifyren  eigenen  mit  toenigftend  »ter  ^ferben  befpannten  eifernen 
Jhttfcfyen.  3,  'A  —  seen'.  This  clause  must  be  construed  thus :  'Except 

(Slujjer)  in  processions  a  coach  and  six  (etne  fed)gfpannige  .Sutfdje,  see  App.  §  14) 
is  now  never  seen'.  Supply  the  words  'bet  un3'  before  the  p.  p.  4,  @taate; 
fufytlrerfe ;  therefore  ...  is  likely  to  mislead  us  =  can  therefore  easily  mislead 
(irre  fufyren)  us.  The  object  '  us'  must  be  placed  immediately  after  the  copula 
'can'.  5,  Sir  fdjreiben  ber  $tad)tliebe  gu.  6,  really  =  in  reality ;  'effect', 
here  =  consequence.  7,  Say 'of  a'.  8,  One  (S.  5,  N,  2).  9,  because 
. . .  there  was  danger,  toeil  man  . . .  ©efaljt  tief;  'small',  here  Bering.  10,  to 

stick  fast,  forfeit  bletben.     Use  the  Supine,  for:  When  the  English  Gerund 
(i.e.  the  verbal  in  -ing)  is  governed  by  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  an  adjective,  it  is 
generally  rendered  by  the  Supine.     Comp.  S.  78,  N.  14.     Examples: 
He  possesses  the  gift  of  speaking  well.        (Sr  befifct  bte  ©abe  gut  g  u  f  p  r  e  d)  e  it. 
Do  not  begin  talking  I  ftangen  <Sie  ntdjt  an  gu  fpredjen! 

Section  35. 

SIB1  WILLIAM   HEBSCHEL. 

When 2  pursuing  his  musical  avocations  in  the  pump-room  at  Bath, 
Sir  William  Herschel  had  a  small  workshop  close 3  at  hand,  and  when 
(S.  1 8,  N.  6)  the*  exacting  loungers  in  the  pump-room  admitted  of  a 
pause  in  the  music,  he  slipped  off 5  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  complete  the  polishing 
of  a  speculum6,  or  the  grinding7  of  a  lens.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
heard  the  signal 8,  when 9  he  was  ready  to  snatch  up  his  instrument  and 10 
to  be  the  first  in  the  orchestra.  Thus  u  he  gathered  up  the  fragments  of 
time,  and  this  made  (S.  27,  N.  4)  him  at  last  the  friend  of  monarchs12, 
and  the  first 13  of  astronomers. — REV.  DR.  LEITCH. 


1,  grtebrid}  SBit^etm  Jperfdjel   (fpater  ^tt  9®illtam  £»erfrfjel) 

am  isten  sftco.  J738  in  j^anncser  geboren.  <Sr  fam  ate  SJhififer  nad)  (Sngfanb,  be* 
fdjaftigte  fid)  jetod)  in  feineu  SWufiejhinben  eingeljenb  mit  ber  ?lftroncmie,  t»e(d?er  er  ftd> 
enbltdj  ganj  nnbmete.  @r  entbecfte  mit  fetbfi  »evfertigten  (gpiegeltele^fcpen  von  bis  bafjtn 
itnbefanntec  ®rcpe  ben  UranuS,  ^»et  ©aturngmcnbe,  ^a^tveid^e  2)oppctfterne,  ©ternfiaufen 
unb  9Jebe(jIecfen,  unb  Ueferte  ^cdjft  widjtige  58eobad)tunoien  fiber  bte  $(aneten.  S)tefe 
Sntbecfungen,  »eld?e  ber  SBett  burd)  bie  »on  ber  fentgltd?en  ©efeflfd^aft  ber  aEiffenf^vifteu 
VevojfentUcfyten  Scurnale  mitgetfjeilt  wnrben,  mad)ten  ifjn  balb  jnm  beru^mten  Wanaq 
@th)urbe»on  bem  Jtcntge  ®ecrg  III  jum  fcntglicf)en  Sljironomen  ernannt  unb  gencg 
(Sf)re,  (Rufjnt  unb  2Bct)(ftanb,  ale  er  am  258ten  Slug.  1822  $u  ©Icugf)  bei  SBinbfcv  ftavb. 
($3  ift  unmcglid),  ^ter  nicfyt  aud)  gug(etd)  fetner  geliebten  <£d)»efter  Caroline  ju 
gebenfcn,  ireld)e  mit  feltenev  .^tngebung  ftd)  ben  93eftvebimgen  unb  Slrbciten  be3  atterett 
33niber$  vinfd)ic§  unb  fo  ntd^t  wenig  gu  ben  gldn^enben  ©rfctgen  bieffg  grc§en  unb  ^cdijl 
mevfun'utigen  Wanned  btttrug.  @te  flarb  im  3a(}«  1848  in  i^rer  S5aterftatt  Jpanneser. 
3()ve  unlangfl  tierc|fentlid)ten  Wemctren  unb  Sktefe  werbienen  im  ^cdM'ien  ©rabe  tag 
aflgemetne  3ntercJTe,  n>eld)ed  fie  ntd)t  alletn  in  2)eutfd}lanb,  fenbern  audj  in  ©nglanfc 
Ijaben.  2,  This  passage  requires  a  diiferent  construction  in 
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German,  thus :  *  When  Sir  W.  H.  was  still  officiating  (funcu'e'ren,  see  S.  32,  N.  1 1) 
in  the  pump-room  (Xrinffyatte)  at  Bath  as  a  member  of  the  band  (Jtafflle),  he 
had',  etc.  3,  close  at  hand,  gang  in  ber  9ldl)e,  which  place  before  the 

object.  4,   bie  »ielbegdjrenben  SWujngganger ;  to  admit  of  something,  etwag 

gefiaUcn,  w.  v.  tr.  5,  fyinaud'fd)fttyfen.  6,  (Spiegel,  m.  7,  ©cfyletfen,  n. 
8,  bag  Beidjm  gum  Slnfangen.  9,  when  —  ready,  fo  tear  er  aud)  fdjon  Bereit ; 

to  snatch  up,  ergreifen,  see  S.  i,  N.  2.  10,  and  —  first  =  and  as  the  first  to 

take  (ein'ne|men)  his  place.  11,  Thus  —  time  =  Thus  (@o,  adv.)  he  used 

every  spare-moment ;  the  spare-moment,  ber  frete  Slugen&Ucf.  12, '  monarch', 
here  guvft.  13,  gum  erjien  Sljlronomen  feinev  3eit. 

Section  36. 

THE1   AIR- OCEAN. 
I. 

Enveloping 2  this  solid  globe  of  ours  are  two  oceans,  one 8  partial,  and 
the  other  universal.  There  is  the 4  ocean  of  water,  which  has 6  settled 
down  into  all  the  depressions8  of  the  earth's  surface7,  leaving8  dry  above 
it  all  the  high  lands,  as  mountain-ranges,  continents,  and  islands ;  and 9 
there  is  an  ocean  of  air,  which  enwraps 10  the  whole  in  one  transparent 
mantle. 

Through  u  the  bosom  of  that  ocean,  like  fishes  with  their  fins  (App. 
§  14),  birds12  and  other  winged  creatures  swim;  whilst  man18  and  other 
mamalia  creep  like 14  crabs  at  the  bottom  of  this  aerial  sea 15. 

1,  2)aS  Suftmeer.  2,  Say  '  Two  oceans  envelop  (umge&en)  our  solid  globe 

((Srt'fitgel).  3,  the  one  partial  (teitoeife)  and  the  other  universal  (gang). 

The  subsequent  sentence  is  best  introduced  by  a  colon  ( : ),  which  we  use  to 
direct  attention  to  what  is  following.  The  words  ' There  is'  must  then  be 
omitted.  4,  bag  SBeltmeer.  5,  'which  —  all',  say  'which  fills  (erfu(len) 

all '.  6,  Skrtiefung,  f.  7,  To  render  'of  the  earth's  surface',  form  a 

compound  noun  by  combining  the  corresponding  German  terms  of  the  nouns 
'earth'  and  'surface'. 

A.  When  the  component  parts  of  Compound  Nouns  are  substantives,  we 
combine  them  often  without  any  connecting  link;  as — bag  fiajltier,  beast  of 
burden ;  bag  ©tabtwiertet,  the  quarter  of  a  town,  ward. 

JB.  Neither  do  we  require  a  connecting  link  for  the  formation  of  Com- 
pound Nouns  the  first  component  of  which  is  an  adjective  or  a  particle; 
as— bte  ©rcjjmuttet,  grandmother;  bag  Ungtiicf,  misfortune;  ber  UrqueK,  fountain- 
head. 

C.  The  Gender  of  Compound  Nouns  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  com- 
pounds with  SWiit,  m.)  is  determined  by  the  last  component,  which  is  always 
a  noun. 

8,  '  leaving  —  islands'.    This  passage  may  be  rendered  thus :  *  so  that  all  the 


the  four  subsequent  nouns  in  this  passage  represent  a  whole  class,  the  def.  art. 
is  required  before  each  (S.  3,  N.  2).  13,  Use  this  noun  in  the  plural,  since 
the  noun  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  conj.  'and'  stands  in  the  same 
number.  14,  gleicfy  Jtrcbfen;  to  creep,  umtyer  friedjen.  The  word 'whilst' 

being  a  subordinative  conj.,  the  verb  must  be  placed?  15,  Suftmeer. 


C  2 
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Section  37. 

THE   AIK- OCEAN. 
II. 

The  air-ocean,  which  everywhere J  surrounds  the  earth,  and  feeds  and 
maintains  it,  is  even 2  more  simple,  more  grand,  and  more  majestic  than 
the3  'world  of  waters';  more*  varied  and  changeful  in  its  moods  of 
storm  and  calm,  of  ebb  and  flow,  of  brightness  and  gloom.  The 5  at- 
mosphere is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  thing,  a  most  perfect  example  of  the 
economy  of  nature.  Deprived  of6  air,  no  animal  would  live,  no  plant 
would  grow,  no  flame  would  burn,  no  7  light  would  be  diffused.  The 8 
air,  too,  is  the  sole  medium  of  sound.  Without  it,  mountains  might 9  fall, 
but 10  it  would  be  in  perfect  silence.  Neither  whisper n  nor  thunders 12 
would 13  ever  be  heard. — MAURY,  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SEA. 

1,  Place  the  adverb  before  the  verb.  2,  fogar  nod).  3,  jene  tndd?tige 

2Baffertoelt,  after  which  put  a  full  stop  and  begin  a  new  sentence.  4,  This 

passage  may  be  construed  thus :  '  It  offers  a  greater  variety  (SKannigfaltiglett) 
and  changeableness  in  the  transitions  from  storm  to  (ju)  calm,  from  ebb  to 
flow,  and  from  light  to  gloom  (SDunfel,  n.)'.  The  article  (which,  if  practicable, 
should  be  contracted  with  the  preceding  preposition)  must  be  used  with  the 
last  six  nouns,  see  S.-3,  N.  2.  5,  2)et  Sitftfreis  ift  in  ber  £ijat  fyccfyjl  tounberbar 

unb  getoaljrt  etn  »o((enbete$  SSeifaiet  »on  bent  Ijau3l)d(terifdjen  SSefen  bet  9iatur. 
6,  Without  (App.  §  14) ;  would  =  could,  Impf.  Subj.  7,  unb  fein  2id)t  fid) 

Berbveften.  8,  Also  (def.  art.)  sound  can  only  be  transmitted  (fort'^flanjen) 

through  the  air.  9,  might  =  could;  to  fall,  ein'fturjen.  10,  Say  'and 

yet  the  prevailing  silence  would  not  be  interrupted'.  11,  Ieife3  ©ejhiftet, 

ace.  12,  tauten  35onnev,  ace.  13,   'would  —  heard',  use  the  active 

voice  with  the  indef.  pron.  man. 

Section  38. 

CHEERFUL1   CHURCH  -  MUSIC. 

When  the  poet  Carpani  inquired 2  of  his  friend  Haydn  *  how  it  hap- 
pened *  that  his  church-music  was 5  always  so  cheerful,  the  great  composer 
made 6  the  following  beautiful  reply : 

"  I  cannot  make  it  otherwise 7,"  said  he,  "  1 8  write  according  to  the 
thoughts  I  feel.  When 9 1  think  of  God,  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  that 
(App.  §  1 6)  the10  notes  dance  and  leap,  as  it  were,  from  my  pen;  and 
since  God  has  given  me  a  cheerful  heart,  it u  will  be  pardoned  me  that ia 
I  serve  him  with  a  cheerful  spirit." — REV.  R.  K.  ARVINE. 

1,  frcljttd).  2,  inquired  of  =  asked.  3,  SofepJj  £at)bn  (geb.  ben  3i8ten 

SJJdv$  1732  §u  (Heljrau  in  Dfitetdj,  +  ben  3i8ten  2ftai  1809  in  2Bien,  btlbete  ftdj  burd) 
etgenes  ©tubtunt  iu  ber  3J?ufif  au3  unb  lebte  bann  namentltd)  al3  ^apedmetfter  be3 
gurften  (S^ter^aj^  in  2Bten.  @r  ift  ber  @d?6pfer  bet  <S^mpf)onie  unb  beg  @tretd)< 
quartette ;  audj  ^at  er  ftdj  burd)  bie  ®egiitnbung  ber  neueren  3nftrumentaticn3funft  ein 
befonbere^  Serbtenft  ernwben.  (Seine  SBerfe  pnb  ebenfo  gafylretdj,  lute  maunigfaltig ; 
burdj  bte  beiben  Dratorien:  'S)ie  @d)epfung'  (1799)  unb  'bie  Safyre^etten'  (1801) 
^at  er  jebod)  feinen  S^auten  mit  efyetnen  Settern  in  bie  ®efd^id)te  ber  Jtunii  eingetvagen. 
4,  Use  the  Pres.  Subj.  of  fcntmen,  since  the  clause  contains  an  indirect  ques- 
tion;  see  App.  §§  28  and  30.  5,  was  —  cheerful,  $et3  etncn  fo  frofylid^en 
trage.  6,  to  make  a  reply,  eine  Slnntort  geben;  'beautiful',  here 
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fining;  for  the  construction  see  App.  §  15.  7,  onberS;  for  the  place  of  the 

negation  see  App.  §  12.  8,  Translate  the  passage  '  I  write  —  feel'  briefly 

by  saying:  'I  write  just  as  (fo  tone)  I  feel',  since  it  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  German  language  to  render  the  sentence  in  a  literal 
way.  (©ebanfen  famt  man  nidjt  fiif)len.)  9,  3)enfe  id)  an  ®ctt,  fo  ift,  etc.; 

full  of,  »of(ev.  10,  Construe  this  clause  after  the  following  model : 

The  notes  danced  and  lept,  as  it        2>ie  9ioten   tanjten  wnb  Ijityften   iljm 

were,  from  his  pen.  gteid)fam  au$  ber  §eber. 

11,  fo  toirb  man  mir  Jjcfmtlidj  tterjeiljen.  12,  that = if. 

Section  39. 

OUB  INDUSTRIAL1  INDEPENDENCE  DEPENDS  UPON 
OURSELVES. 

Truer 2  words  were  never  uttered  than  those  spoken  by  Mr.  Dargan, 
the  Irish  railway-contractor,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Dublin. 

"  I  have 3  heard  a  great  deal  *,"  he  said,  "  about  the  independence  that 
we  are 5  to  get  from  this  or  that  source,  yet 6 1  have  always  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  our  industrial  independence  depends 
upon  ourselves.  Simple 7  industry  and  careful  exactness  would 8  be  the 
making  of  Ireland.  We  have,  it9  is  true,  made  a  step  in  advance,  but  per- 
severance is10  indispensably  necessary  for  eventual  success." — S.  SMILES. 

1,  inbujhieft.  2,  A  greater  truth  than  that  which  Mr.  D.,  the  Irish 

railway-contractor  ((SifenbatjnsUnterneljmer),  spoke  (aus'fptedjen)  at  (in)  a  public 
meeting  in  (ju)  Dublin,  has  never  been  uttered.  3,  The  words  '  he  said' 

should  follow  here;  see  S.  32,  N.  5.  4,  a  great  deal  =  much.  5,  are 

to  get,  etlangen  folten ;  for  the  construction  see  App.  §  16 ;  from,  au3.  6,  yet 
I  have  always  had  the  firm  conviction.  Render  'to  have'  here  by  fyegen. 

7,  fcfyu'djt;  'industry', here  g(eij},m.;  careful,  jireng ;  exactness,  ^jUdjterfuKung,  f. 

8,  would  establish  (begtunben)  Ireland's  prosperity  (SBofyljhnb,  m.).  9,  it  is 
true,  jtoar;   see  S.  15,  N.  3;   'to  make',  here  tljun;   in  advance,  »orwdrt6. 
10,  Here  follow  the  words  'for  (ju,  contracted  with  the  def.  art.)  eventual 
(e»entue(()  success'. 

Section  40. 

ENGLAND'S1   TREES. 

The  principal  native2  trees  are  the8  oak,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  aspen, 
birch,  larch,  alder,  hawthorn,  hazel,  and  willow.  The  beech,  maple, 
horse-chestnut  *,  Spanish  chestnut 5,  walnut 6,  sycamore,  acacia,  weeping 
willow,  cedar,  and  Lombardy  poplar  have  been  introduced. 

The  moist  climate  of7  England  is8  eminently  suited  to  the  growth  of9 
forest-trees,  and  we  find  that  in  ancient  times  the  larger  part  of  the 
country  presented  one 10  vast  scene  of  forest,  as u  the la  uncleared  dis- 
tricts of  America  do  now.  The 1S  few  scattered  patches  of  natural  wood 
which  remain,  show14  what  was  once  the  character  of  nearly  the  whole 
country. — HEWITT,  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

1,  See  S.  14,  N.  3.  2,  einfyetmifcf).  3,  bie  (Stdje.     The  article 

is  repeated  in  this  passage  only  when  the  subsequent  noun  is  of  different 
gender  or  number  from  the  preceding  one.  4,  bie  {Hejjfaftanie.  6,  bie 

tdjte  Jtafianif.          8,  bev  StBaUnujjbaum.          7,  (Sngtanbe.          8,  to  be  suited 
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to  a  thing,  einet  <5ad)e  ju'traglidj  fein;  eminently,  aujjetorbentftd),  which  place 
before  '  jittraglid)'.  9,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  The  definite  article 

should  be  used  in  all  cases  where  an  object  is  individualised  or  singled  out  from 
other  objects.  10,  one  —  forest  =  an  almost  uninterrupted  scene  of  forest, 
2Salb(anbfd)aft,  f.  11,  as  ...  do  now,  we  nod)  jefct.  12,  tie  nnge(id>teteu 

SBatbgegenben.  13,  The  —  remain,  i£)ie  toenigen  jerflreut  Uegenben    Ufcerretle 

ttatiitlidjer  ©efycl$o.  14,  Say  '  show  the  character  which  formerly  belonged 

almost  to  the  whole  country'. 

Section  41. 

THE   INDIAN   CHIEF1. 

During  the  war  in  America,  a  company 2  of  Indians  attacked  a  small 
body 3  of  British  troops 4,  and  defeated 5  them.  As 8  the  Indians  had 7 
greatly  the  advantage  in  swiftness  of  foot,  and  were  eager  in  the  pursuit, 
very  few  of  the  English  escaped ;  and  those  who 8  fell  into  their  hands, 
were  treated  with  a  cruelty  of  which  there 9  are  not  many  examples,  even 
in  that  country. 

Two  of  the  Indians  came  up 10  to  a  young  officer,  and  attacked  him 
with  great  fury.  As 6  they  were  armed  with  battle-axes,  he  had  no  hope 
of "  escape.  But,  just  at12  this  crisis,  another  Indian  came  up13,  who 
was  advanced  in  years,  and  was  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  u 
old  man  instantly  drew  his  bow ;  but,  after 15  having  taken  his  aim  at  the 
officer,  he  suddenly  dropped  his  arrow,  and16  interposed  between  the 
young  soldier  and  his  pursuers,  who  were  about 17  to  cut  him  to  pieces. 
The  two  Indians  retired  with  respect. 

1,  Set  Snbianerljaitytttng.  2,  £aufe,  m.  3,  @d»ar,  f.  4,  troops = 
soldiers.  5,  to  defeat,  in  tie  ghidjt  fd)lagen.  6,  When  the  conjunction 

'  as'  stands  for  '  since',  it  must  be  rendered  by  '  &<T.  7,  had  —  foot,  ben 

Written  im  Saufen  bebeutenb  iifrertegen  iraren ;  and  —  pursuit  =  and  eagerly  pursued 
the  same.  For  the  following  clause  see  S.  27,  N.  8,  and  say  '  only  few  of 
the  Britons  succeeded  to  escape  (bavWfcinnten) '.  I  succeed,  e3  gelinyt  mir. 
8,  n>eld)e  ben  Snbianern  in  bte  £anbe  ficten.  9,  there  are,  eg  giebt.  The  sub- 

ject '  cs ',  which  must  be  placed  immediately  after  the  relative  pronoun,  should 
be  followed  by  the  adverbial  clause  'even  in  that  country'.  10,  to  come 

up  to  a  person,  ftdj   einem    nafyern.  11,  auf  Otemutg.  12,  at  =  in; 

crisis  =  critical  (entfdjetbitngettcK)  moment.  13,  to  come  up  =  to  appear ; 

who  —  arrows  =  of  advanced  (ttcrgefdstitten)  age  and  armed  with  bow  and 
arrows.  14,  bet  Stlte ;  to  draw,  fpannen ;  immediately,  unwjuglid),  which 

may  be  emphasized  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  clause  (App.  §  14). 

15,  Say  'after  he  had  aimed  ($ielen)  at  (auf)  the  officer';  to  drop,  fallen  faffm. 

16,  and  interposed,  nnb  fhflte  fid).  17,  to  be  about,  im  Segrtff  fein ;  to  cut 
to  pieces,  jerftitcf e(n ;  with  respect  =  respectfully. 

Section  42. 

THE   INDIAN   CHIEF. 
II. 

The J  old  man  then  took  the  officer  by  the  hand,  soothed  him  into 
confidence  by  caresses,  and,  having  conducted  him  to  his  hut,  treated  him 
with  a  kindness  which  did  honour  to  his  professions2.  He  made  (S.  27, 
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N.  4)  him  less  a.3  slave  than  a3  companion,  taught4  him  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  instructed  him  in 6  the  rude  arts  that  were  practised  by 
the  inhabitants.  They 6  lived  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  and 
the  young  officer,  in 7  the  treatment  he  met  with,  found  nothing  to  regret, 
but8  that  (App.  §  1 6)  sometimes  the  old  man  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him, 
regarded 9  him  for  some  minutes  with  steady  and  silent  attention,  and 
then  burst  into  tears. 

1,  Say  '  Hereupon  the  old  man  seized  the  hand  of  the  officer,  sought  by 
caresses  to  gain  his  (beffen)  confidence,  conducted  him  to  (in)  his  hut,  and 
treated',  etc.  2,  aSerfyvedjung,  f.  3,  his.  4,  The  verb  leljreit, 

to  teach  (old  German  leran,  Gothic  laisjan),  etymologically  signifies  '  to  cause 
a  person  to  know  a  thing'.  This  is  the  reason  that  it  is  in  German  most 
generally  used  with^BjP  accusatives :  that  of  the  person  and  that  of  the  thing ; 
as — @v  lefjrt  midj^BlMianbegfl)  radje,  he  teaches  me  the  language  of  the 
country.  Sefyre  mtoflDeine  Sftedjte!  (Sutler.)  SSer  fyit  bid)  ft>td)e  <Streidje 
ge(ef)tt?  (UljTanb.)  5,  in  —  arts,  in  ben  geringen  ©efdjicf U$feiten ;  to  practise, 
itben;  by,  »cn;  'inhabitants',  here  (Stngebornen.  6,  They  =  both;  together 

=  with  one  another,  which  place  after  'harmony'  ((Sintracfyt,  f.).  7,  in  — 

with,  in  bet  ifjm  jutetl  iwbenben  93eljanbluttg.  Where  must  the  verb  be  placed  ? 
Supply  the  word  ' cmberea '  after '  nothing';  '  to  regret',  here  beHagett.  8,  ate. 
9,  Say  'regarded  him  silently/or  a  while  (App.  §  9,  A)  with  steady  (tuwvwmbr) 
attention*. 

Section  43. 

THE   INDIAN   CHIEF. 

III. 

In1  the  meantime  the  spring  returned,  and  the  Indians  again  took 
the  field.  The  old  man,  who  was  still  vigorous,  and  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  war *,  set  out  with  them,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  prisoner. 
They  marched  above 3  two  hundred  leagues  across  the  forests,  and  came 
at  length  to 4  a  plain,  where  the  British  forces 8  were  encamped.  The  old 
man  showed  his  prisoner  the  tents  at  a  distance 6:  "  There,"  said  he,  "  are 
thy  countrymen.  There  is  the  enemy  who 7  waits  to  give  us  battle.  Re- 
member 8  that  I  have  saved  thy '  life,  that  I  have  taught 10  thee  to  conduct 
a  canoe,  to  arm  thyself  with u  bow  and  arrows,  and  to  surprise 12  the 
beaver  in  the  forest.  What  wast  thou  when  I  first  took  thee  to  my  hut  ? 
Thy  hands  were  those  of  an  infant.  They  could  neither  procure 1S  thee 
sustenance  nor  safety.  Thy  soul  was 14  in  utter  darkness.  Thou  wast 
ignorant  of  everything.  Thou  owest  all  things  to  me.  Wilt  thou,  then ltt, 
go  over  to  thy  nation,  and  take  up  the  hatchet  against  us?" 

1,  Say  'Meanwhile  it  became  spring';  to  take  the  field,  tnS  ftfft  jiffyen. 
2,  bte  JWeg3befd)H.>erbett ;  'to  set  out',  here  jtefjen.  3,  more  than.  4,  to 
=  into.  6,  forces  =  troops;  to  encamp,  few  Scujer  auf fdjfacjen.  6,  »ott 

Weiiem,  which  place  before  the  accusative.  7,  who  waits,  tcr  barauf  laucvt ; 

to  give  battle  =  to  attack.  8,  23ebenfe.  9,  A.  The  definite  article 

is  often  used  instead  of  the  possessive  adjective  pronoun  in  cases  where 
the  possessor  is  clearly  seen  from  the  context ;  as — 

3<fy  fyafce  bte  Seber  in  ber  £anb.  I  have  the  pen  in  my  hand. 

B.  The  possessor  is  often  indicated  by  a  personal  pronoun  in  the 
dative  case;  as — 

3d)  untt  mi r  bte  $dnbe  ttafdjen.  I  will  wash  my  hands. 
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The  latter  mode  of  construction  must  be  applied  in  this  case.  10,  '  I  have 
taught  thee  to  conduct  a  canoe.'  Read  once  more  S.  42,  N.  4,  and  mark 
further  that:  that  which  is  taught  is  often  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  Supine,  as  in  this  instance.  11,  We  say  'tnit  *Pfei(  unb 

12,  uberfal'ten.  13,  gen?dfy'ven  ;  sustenance,  Sprung,  f.  14, 

geljufft.  15,  atfo;  nation  =  people;  to  take  up=to  seize. 


Section  44. 

THE  INDIAN   CHIEF. 
IV. 

The  officer  replied  that  l  he  would  rather  lose  his  own  life  than  take 
away  that  of  his  deliverer.  The  Indian,  bending2  down  his  (S.  43, 
N.  9,  A)  head,  and  covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  stood  3  some 
time  silent.  Then,  looking*  earnestly  at  his  prisoner,  he5  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  at  once  softened  by  tenderness  and  grief:  "Hast  thou 
a  father?"  "My  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "was6  alive  when  I  left 
my  country  V  "  Alas  !  "  said  8  the  Indian,  "  how  wretched  9  must  he  be  I" 
He  paused  10  a  moment,  and  then  added  :  "  Dost  thou  know  that  u  I  have 
been  a  father  ?  1  12  am  a  father  no  more.  I  saw  my  son  fall  in  1S  battle. 
He  fought  at  my  side.  I  saw  him  expire.  He  was  covered  with  wounds, 
when  he  fell  u  dead  at  my  feet." 

1,  that  —  deliverer  =  that  he  would  rather  die  than  kill  his  deliverer.  See 
App.  §§28  and  30.  2,  The  two  Participles  in  -ing  are  best  rendered  by 

using  the  Imperfect.          3,  stood  —  silent,  unb  jknb  fo  eine  9Beile  fdjtoeigenb  ba. 
4,  Say  'Upon  this  (£tercwf)  he  looked',  etc.  5,  he  —  grief,  unb  fragte 

ntit  »on  3artlid)feit  unb  J?untntet  gebdntyftet  ©timnte.  6,  tear  nod)  ant  Sebeit. 

7,   §eimat,  f.  8,  exclaimed.  9,  unhappy.  10,  jogern,  i.e.  to 

hesitate.         11,  bojj  cmdj  tcfo  cinjl  33ater  trav?         12,  Say  '  But  now  I  (App.  §  14) 
am  it  no  more'.         13,  We  use  here  the  def.  art.          14,  nie'berfafUn. 

Section  45. 

THE  INDIAN   CHIEF. 
V. 

He  pronounced  *  these  words  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  His  2  body 
shook  with  a  universal  tremour.  He  3  was  almost  stifled  with  sighs, 
which  *  he  would  not  suffer  to  escape  him.  There  6  was  a  keen  rest- 
lessness in  the  eye,  but  no  tears  flowed  to  6  his  relief.  .At  7  length  he 
became  calm  by  degrees  :  and,  turning  towards  the  east,  where  t^e  sun 
had  just  risen,  "  Dost  thou  see,"  said  he  to  the  young  officer,  "  the  beauty 
of  that  sky,  which  sparkles  with  prevailing  day  ?  and  hast  thou  pleasure 
in  the  sight?"  "Yes,"  replied  the8  young  officer,  "I  have  pleasure  in 
the  beauty  of9  so  fine  a  sky."  "  I  have  none  !"  said  the  Indian,  and10 
his  tears  then  found  their  way. 

A  few  minutes  after,  he  showed  the  young  man  a  n  magnolia,  in  full 
bloom.  "Dost  thou  see  that  beautiful  tree?"  said  he,  "and  dost  thou 
look  12  upon  it  with  pleasure  ?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  officer,  "  1  1S  look 
with  pleasure  upon  that  beautiful  tree."  "  I  have  no  longer  any  pleasure 
in  !*  looking  upon  it  !  "  said  the  Indian  hastily  15,  and  18  immediately 
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added:  "Go,  return  to  thy  father,  that"  he  may  still  have  pleasure, 
when  (S.  18,  N.  6)  he  sees  the  sun  rise  in18  the  morning,  and  the  trees 
"  ^ossom  in  the  spring  ! " — WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

spoke.    Begin  the  clause  with  'These  words'  (S.  7,  N.  2).  2,  Say 

fniversal  tremour  shook  (etfdjuttetn)  his  body'.  3,   (St  etjHrfte  fajl  unter 

ben  <£eufjetn.  4,  Say  'which  he  endeavoured  (bemuljt  fetn)  to  suppress'. 

5,  His  eyes  (sing.)  looked  restlessly  about.        6,  jut  Sinberung  feine3  @<fcmeqe$. 
7,  Say '  Gradually  he  became  calmer'.     The  following  passage  requires  alto- 
gether a  different  structure  in  German.    Say  '  He  turned  towards  the  east  (ficfy 
gen  Djlen  toenben),  where  the  sun  had  just  risen.     "  Dost  thou  see  the  beauty 
of  the  sky,  which  sparkles  (ergldnjen)  with  (con)  the  breaking  (an'6ted)en)  day 
(£age0tid)t,  n.)  ?  and  hast  thou  pleasure  (Qreube,  f.)  in  (an)  the  sight  (Slnbltdf,  m.)?" 
he  asked  the  young  officer'.  8,  the  —  officer,  biffer,  to  avoid  a  useless  re- 
petition.           9,  of  such  a  (S.  28,  N.  9)  sky.  10,  'and  his',  say  'whose'; 
found  their  way,  f)eroot'btad)en.            11,  cine  in  »cf(et   23lute  fhfyenbe  fWagnolte. 
12,  'to  look  upon',  here  betracfyten.            13,  Say  'I  rejoice  in  its  splendour', 
to  avoid  monotony.     To  rejoice  in  a  thing,  fid)  einet  @ad)e  fteuen.  14,  'in 
—  it',  may  be  briefly  rendered  by 'in  the  sight'.         15,  tafd).         16,  'and  — 
Go'.    Begin  a  new  clause  here,  and  say :  ' "  Go,"  he  added  (fiigte  er  bann  fyinju)'. 
17,  auf  bajj  (followed  by  the  Pres.  Subj.  of  IjaBen).        18,  be$  3Rorgen$,  App.  §  9. 
The  verb  'sees',  being  the  governing  verb  in  both  clauses,  takes  the  last  place. 
See  App.  §  19. 

Section  46. 

EICE. 

Rice  forms  the1  chief  subsistance  of  the  people*  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  other  eastern s  countries.  Indeed,  it  supports  *  more  persons  than 
any  other  article  of  food8.  In  Asia  it  (S.  2,  N.  i)  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
India,  China,  and 6  Ceylon ;  in  Europe :  in  Lombardy 7  (Italy)  and  Spain ; 
in  Africa :  in  Egypt ;  in  South  America :  in  Brazil ;  and  in  North  America : 
in 8  the  Carolines  and 9  Louisiana.  Its 10  cultivation  requires  an"  immense 
quantity  of  moisture.  It 12  grows  best  in 13  fields  which  can  be  inundated. 
Indeed  ",  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  sown  upon  watery  soil  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  first  Verse  of  the  eleventh  Chapter  in 15  Ecclesiastes  refers 
to  Rice.  In  Egypt,  for  example,  it  is  always  sown  while 16  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  cover  the  land,  and  when  the  floods  subside17,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  it  is 
deposited18  in  the  mud.  A  strong  spirit19,  called  arrack,  is  distilled 
from20  rice,  and21  the  straw  is  used  for  making  plait  for  hats  and 
bonnets. — NELSON'S  READERS.  \ 

1,  ba«  ljaul>tfad)Ud)jle  SRafjrungSmittet.  2,  Say  '  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 

(3ubien3) ',  etc.  3,  otientalifdj.  4,  etnafjten.  5,  9taljtung$artifel,  m. 

6,  Supply  here  the  prep,  auf,  which  should  always  be  used  to  render  the 
English 'in' before  names  of  islands.  7,  in  bet  ?omt>arbei.  8,  auf  ben 
Jtatoltnen.          9,  Supply  the  prep.  in.          10,  £et  OJetetau,  i.e.  the  cultivation 
of  rice.            11,  an  —  of  =  extraordinary  much.            12,   The  noun  'rice' 
must  here  be  repeated,  since  the  pron. '  et'  would  refer  to  '  SRetebau'.        13,  auf. 
14,  3a,  bie  £f)atfad)e,  baft,  etc.          15,  im  $tebia,ct  ©alomenia ;  to  refer  to  some- 
thing, fid)  auf  envaS  bejiefyen.    The  above  mentioned  passage  reads  as  follows: 
'Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:   for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days'. 

16,  Say  'when  the  land  is  still  covered  by  (son)  the  waters  of  the  Nile*. 

17,  fid)  juriicf^icfyen,  i.  e.  withdraw.  18,  fid)  ab'tagem  (see  S.  4,  N.  4,  A) ; 
'mud',  here  @d)iamm,  m.           19,  Sptritufl,  m.  20,  au$.  21,  and  — 
bonnets,  itnb  bae  @trct)  gebtaudjt  man  jut  Slnfertignng  »ott  3Hanuet;unb  5vaueu()uten. 
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Section  47. 

THE  WHITE  SHIP. 

(A.D.  1 1 20.) 

I. 

King  Henry  I  went1  over  to  Normandy  with  his  son  Prince  (S.  10, 
N.  2)  William  and  a  great  retinue,  to  have  the  prince  acknowledged 2  as 
his  successor  by  the  Norman  nobles,  and  to  contract3  the  promised 
marriage  between  him  and  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Anjou.  When 
both  *  these  things  had  been  done  with  great  show 5  and  rejoicing,  the 
whole  retinue  prepared 6  to  embark  for  the  voyage  home. 

When 7  all  was  ready,  there  came  to  the  king  Fitz-Stephen 8,  a  sea- 
captain,  and  said :  "  My 9  liege,  my  father  served  your  father  all  his  life, 
upon  the  sea.  He  steered 10  the  ship  u  with  the  gold  boy  upon  the  prow, 
in 12  which  your  father  sailed 1S  to  conquer  England.  I  beseech  you  to 
grant w  me  the  same  office.  1 15  have  a  fair  vessel  in  the  harbour  here, 
called  the  White  Ship,  manned  by  fifty  saiiors  of  renown.  I  pray  you, 
Sire 16,  to 17  let  your  servant  have  the  honour  of  steering 18  you  in  the 
White  Ship  to  England." 

1,  to  go  over,  ftd)  bege&en.  The  words  'to  Normandy'  (S.  19,  N.  4)  must  be 
placed  after  'retinue'.  2,  to  have  acknowledged,  Jjnlbtgen  taffen.  See  S.  19, 
N.  7.  The  words  'by  (»on)  the  Norman  nobles'  must  be  placed  after '  prince'. 
The  nobles,  bet  Slbel.  3,  to  contract  a  promised  marriage,  einen  tterabrebeten 
§eiratg»ertrag  a&'fdju'efifn.  The  pron.  'him'  should  be  turned  by  'the  prince', 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  4,  both  —  things  =  this.  5,  *ponty,  m.;  rejoicing, 

stele  ^rciibenbejeigungen ;  to  be  done,  gefdjeljen.  6,  ftd)  jut  £einmife  an'fdjicfen. 
7,  Supply  the  adverb  'nun'  after  'when'.  8,  The  subject  and  apposition 

must  be  placed  immediately  after  the  predicate.  Comp.  App.  §  15.  9,  Say 
'  My  father,  O  prince  (Swfi),  served  yours  (use  the  second  pers.  sing,  of  the 
posses,  pron.,  and  continue  the  address  in  the  same  person)  his  whole  life  long 
at  (jut)  sea*.  10,  (enfen.  11,  bog  am  93ovbetteUe  tnit  einem  gclbenen  .Rnaben 
»erjierte  @d)tff.  12,  auf.  13,  sailed  —  England  =  sailed  (ftd)  ewfcfyiffm) 

for  (ju)  the  conquest  of  England.  14,  tierleifyen.  15,  Say  '  I  possess 

in  this  (Ijieftg)  harbour  a  fair  with  fifty  renowned  (betocitirt)  sailors  (Seeteute) 
manned  vessel  (jjafyrjeug),  called  (App.  §  i)  the  White  Ship'.  Comp.  S.  7,  N.  3. 
16,  o  £err.  17,  to  let  ...  have  =  to  grant ;  use  the  Supine.  18,  '  to 

steer',  here  =  to  conduct,  geUiten.     See  S.  i,  N.  3. 

Section  48. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 
II. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  king,  "  that l  my  vessel  is  already  chosen, 
and  that  I  cannot  therefore  sail  with  the  son  of  the  man  who  served 2  my 
father.  But 3  the  prince,  with  all  his  company,  shall  go  along  with  you 
in  the  fair  White  Ship  manned  by  fifty  sailors  of  renown." 

An*  hour  or  two  afterwards,  the  king  (App.  §  15)  set  sail8  in6  the 
vessel  he  had  chosen,  accompanied  by  other  vessels,  and7,  sailing  all 
night  with  a  fair  and  gentle  wind,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  England  in 
the  morning.  While 8  it  was  yet  night,  the 9  people  in  some  of  the  ships 
heard  a  faint  wild  cry  come 10  over  the  sea,  and  wondered  what u  it  was. 
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1,  Say  'that  I  have  already  chartered  (bebingen)  a  ship'.  2,  Use  the 

Perfect,  which  is  used  in  German  to  express  an  action  or  occurrence  both 
perfect  and  past,  without  reference  to  any  other  action  or  occurrence. 
3,  Render  'but'  by  jebocf),  which  place  after 'shall';  with  —  company,  famt 
feinem  ganjen  ©efclge ;  'to  go  along',  here  fasten,  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  clause,  which  construe  accord,  to  S.  48,  N.  6.  4,  An  —  afterwards  = 

Soon  after.  5,  to  set  sail,  o&'jegeltt.  6,  To  place  the  qualifying 

parts  before  the  word  qualified  is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculi- 
arities of  German  Grammar.  This  construction,  called  attributive 
construction,  has  been  explained  in  Section  7,  Note  3  with  respect  to  the 
rendering  of  the  Perfect  (or  Past)  Participle  qualifying  a  preceding  noun ;  but 
it  must  here  be  pointed  out  that  it  may  likewise  be  used  for  rendering  the 
Present  Participle  qualifying  a  preceding  noun  (comp.  S.  16,  N.  4),  and  that 
it  is  sometimes  even  suitable  for  translating  short  relative  clauses.  This,  as 
long  as  it  is  not  too  much  indulged  in,  imparts  to  the  construction  great  con- 
ciseness and  vigour,  and  avoids  the  too  frequent  use  of  relative  pronouns, 
which,  contrary  to  English  construction,  cannot  be  omitted  in  German. 
(Comp.  S.  i6t  N.  10.) 

EXAMPLES. 


When  the  fleet,  favoured  by  the 
finest  weather,  was  about  to  set 
sail,  there  arose  a  shout  of  joy, 
proceeding  from  many  thousands 
of  voices,  and  resounding  mightily 
from  the  shore. 

The  child,  gently  sleeping  in  his 
mother's  arms,  was  suddenly 
roused  by  his  father's  noisy  en- 
trance. 

The  church,  <wh'icb  was  damaged 
by  the  siege,  is  now  being  re- 
stored. 


3  bie  won  bent  fdjonfien  SBetter 
begiinftigte  glotte  im  93egvijjF  hw 
abjufegcln,  erfyob  fid?  ein  »cn  ttieten 
tanfenb  ©timmeu  erfdjatlenbev 
Subetruf,  tton  bem  ba3  Ufer  tnadjtig 
tweberfjaKte. 

in  ben  9lrmen  bet  Sautter 
fanft  fcfylafenbe  ,f  inb  ttnirbe  plofc* 
ltd)  bimfy  ben  larmenben  ©tntritt  bee 
SBaterS  aufgewerft. 

!Die  bittd)  tie  93efagerttng  befdja* 
bigte  Jlirdje  toirb  jefct  tmeberljcrge* 
ffettt. 


The  clause  'in  —  vessels'  requires  the  attributive  construction,  since  the  two 
relative  clauses,  otherwise  required,  would  make  the  rendering  very  lengthy 
and  monotonous.  To  avoid  a  useless  repetition,  translate  the  first  noun  '  vessel' 
by  ©djtff  and  the  second  by  gufyrgeug,  and  connect  the  two  clauses  by  the  con- 
junction uub.  7,  The  passage  'and  —  morning'  may  be  briefly  rendered 
thus:  and  arrived,  favoured  (bfgimftigt,  App.  §  i)  by  a  gentle  (mafjig)  wind,  the 
(am)  next  morning  in  England.  8,  Say  'During  the  night'.  9,  the 
people  =  one,  after  which  supply  the  conj.  jebod) ;  in  ships  =  upon  some  ships. 
10,  come  — sea,  »on  ber  (See  fjetuber,  which  place  after  'ships';  wild  cry, 
9Uu3ftfd)vei.  11,  nxi$  bieS  ju  bebeuten  Ijafoe. 

Section  49. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 
III. 

The  prince  went a  aboard  the  White  Ship  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
youthful  nobles,  among  whom  were  eighteen  noble  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank.  All 2  this  gay  company,  with  their  servants  and  the  fifty  sailors, 
made  three  hundred  souls  aboard  the  White  Ship. 

"  Give  three  s  casks  of  wine,  Fitz-Stephen,"  said  the  prince,  "  to  the 
fifty  sailors  of  renown.  My4  father  the  king  has  sailed  out  of  the 
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harbour.  What 5  time  is  there  to  make  merry  here,  and  yet  reach  Eng- 
land with  the  rest?" 

"  Prince 6,"  said  Fitz-Stephen,  "  before  morning  my  fifty  and  the  White 
Ship  shall  overtake  the  swiftest  vessel  in  attendance  on  your  father  the 
king,  if  we  sail  at  midnight." 

1,  to  go  aboard  ship,  fid)  auf  em  ©djiff  begeben ;  the  young  noble,  ber  junge 
Slbeu'ge;  'to  be',  here  fid)  befinben;  eighteen  —  rank,  acfytsefyn  bent  t)ed)fteu  {Range 
arigefyorige  Samen.  The  words  'aboard  the  White  Ship'  take  the  last  place  in 
the  clause.  2,  This  clause  requires  the  following  construction  :  With  the 

servants  (2Menevfd)afr,  f.)  and  the  fifty  sailors  consisted  the  whole  gay  company 
upon  the  White  Ship  of  (au3)  three  hundred  persons.  3,  Construe  ac- 

cording to  App.  §  5.  4,  Say  'My  royal  father';  has  sailed  out  of  =  has 

left.  Supply  the  adverb  foeben  after  the  auxiliary.  This  will  greatly  improve 
the  rendering.  5,  Also  the  two  following  passages  require  a  different 

construction ;  say  '  How  long  can  we  still  make  merry  ((id)  gutlid)  tfyun)  here 
(to  be  placed  before  'still'),  if  we  will  arrive  in  England  at  the  same  time 
(jugtetdj)  with  the  others  ? '  The  words  '  in  England '  should  stand  before  the 
verbs,  which  arrange  according  to  App.  §  18.  6,  Say  '  "  If  we  sail  at  (urn) 

midnight,  O  prince  (see  S.  27,  N.  8),  my  fifty  men  (Seute)  and  the  White  Ship 
shall  nevertheless  (bennod))  before  the  coming  morning  overtake  the  swiftest 
ship  in  the  service  of  thy  royal  father,"  replied  Fitz-Stephen'. — 'The  swiftest 
—  father '=  the  swiftest  in  the  service  of  thy  royal  father  standing  ship. 
(Comp.  S.  48,  N.  6.) 

Section  50. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 
IV. 

Then 1  the  prince  commanded  to 2  make  merry ;  and  the  sailors  drank 
out  the  three  casks  of  wine,  and  the  prince  and 3  all  the  noble  *  company 
danced  in  the  moonlight  on  the  deck  of  the  White  Ship. 

When  at  last  she 5  shot 6  out  of  the  harbour  of  Barfleur,  there 7  was  not 8 
a  sober  seaman  on 9  board.  But  the  sails  were  all  set 10  and  u  the  oars  all 
going  merrily,  Fitz-Stephen  at  the  helm. 

The  gay  young  nobles  and  the  beautiful  ladies  talked,  laughed,  and 
sang.  The  prince  encouraged 12  the  fifty  sailors  to  row  harder 13  yet,  for  u 
the  honour  of  the  White  Ship. 

1,  Hereupon.  2,  that  they  (matt)  should  make  merry.    The  verb  must 

stand  in  the  Present  Subjunctive,  as  will  be  seen  from  §§  28-30  of  the  App. 
3,  famt.  4,  abelig ;  company  =  retinue.  5,  biefeS,  to  be  placed  after 

'  When'.  6,  shot  out  of  =  left.  7,  there  to  be,  fid)  befinben.  8,  not  a, 
and)  nid)t  ein  einjiger.  0,  Say 'upon  the  ship'.  10,  gefpannt.  11,  Say 
'and  the  oars  moved  (fid)  betocgen)  merrily  (luftig),  whilst  F.-St.  stood  at  the 
helm'.  12,  an'treiben.  13,  harder  =  faster.  14,  bem  toeifi en  @d)tjf 

ju  (Sljren. 

Section  51. 

THE   WHITE   SHIP. 
V. 

Crash1! — a  terrific  cry  broke  from  three  hundred  hearts.  It  was  the 
cry  (S.  1 6,  N.  10)  the  people2  in  the  distant  vessels  of  the  king  had 
faintly 3  heard  on  the  water.  The  White  Ship  had  struck  upon  a  rock, 
and 4  was  going  down ! 
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Fitz-Stephen  hurried 8  the  prince  into  a  boat  with  some  few  nobles. 
"  Push  off,"  he  whispered,  "  and  row  to 6  the  land.  It  is  not  far,  and  the 
sea  is  smooth 7.  The 8  rest  of  us  must  die." 

But 9,  as  they  rowed  away  fast  from  the  sinking  ship,  the  prince  heard 
the  voice  of  his  sister  Mary  calling 10  for  help.  He  (S.  5,  N.  2)  never  in 
his  life  had  been  so  good  as  u  he  was  then.  He 12  cried,  in  an  agony : 
"  Row  back  at  any  risk !  I  cannot  bear 13  to  leave  her !" 

1,  J?radj! — e$  etf)cb  jld)  ein  ait3  bret  fyunbert  Jteljtett  evfdjattenbet  fuvd)terlid)er  Slngjb 
fdjrei.  2,  the  people  =  one ;  in  =  upon.  3,  faintly  on  the  water,  nnttonfommen 
»en  ber  ©ee  fyeritber.  4,  itnb  irar  im  ©infen  begttjfen !  5,  to  hurry  into 

a  boat,  fcfyuell  in  ein  Soot  fteigen  taffen ;  with  =  and.  6,  an,  contracted  with 

the  def.  art.  7,  rufn'g.  8,  The  —  us  =  We  others.  9,  Render 'but' 
by  jebed:),  which  place  before  the  adverb  'fast'  (fd)ne(l) ;  to  row  away,  jtdj  mtt 
fernen.  10,  See  S.  16,  N.  4;  for,  urn.  11,  Say  'as  at  (in)  this  moment'. 
12,  The  remaining  passage  will  greatly  improve  by  placing  the  clause  '  Row  — 
risk' before  the  words  '  He  —  agony'.  In  an  agony,  »ol(  ©eetenangft ;  at  any 
risk,  fofte  e3,  ftag  e3  ftctte.  13,  When  there  is  in  a  principal  clause  a  transitive 
verb,  the  object  of  which  is  contained  in  a  following  objective  clause,  which 
often  assumes  the  form  of  a  supine  (i.e.  an  infinitive  with  $u,  see  S.  i,  N.  2), 
the  object  in  the  principal  clause  is  frequently  supplied  by  the  pro- 
noun e$,  which  then  may  be  called  the  grammatical  object.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  when  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  verb  contained 
in  the  principal  clause ;  as — 

He  liked  to  hear  good  music.  (Et  tiefcte  e3,  gute  3J?ujif  jit  fyoren. 

The  deed  proves,  that  she  speaks  the        !I)ie    Xfyat    betoeifl    e$,   baf    fie   bie 
truth.  2BaI)rf)eit  ftmdjt. 

Section  52. 

THE   WHITE   SHIP. 
VI. 

They  rowed  back.  When a  the  prince  held  out  his  arms  to  catch 2  his 
sister,  such 3  numbers  lept  in,  that  the  boat  was  overset ;  and  in  the  same 
instant  the  White  Ship  went  *  down. 

Only  two  men  floated 5 :  a  nobleman,  Godfrey  by  name,  and  a  poor 
butcher  of  Rouen.  By  and  by6  another  man  came  swimming  towards 
them,  whom7  they  knew,  when  he  had  pushed  aside  his  long  wet  hair,  to 
be  Fitz-Stephen. 

When  he  heard  that  the  prince  and  all  his  retinue  had 8  gone  down, 
Fitz-Stephen,  with  a  ghastly  face  *,  cried :  "  Woe,  woe  to  me  1"  and  sank 10 
to  the  bottom. 

1,   Supply  here  the  conj.  abcr.  2,  auf'fangcn.  8,   Say  'so  many 

persons  jumped  into  the  boat,  that  it  capsized'.  4,  Supply  the  adverb 

aud)  after  the  verb.  5,  to  float,  auf  bent  SBaffer  fdjiwmuten ;  of  Rouen,  au3 

{Rouen.  6,  Jtutj  barattf;  supply  the  adverb  nod)  before  'another*.    He 

comes  swimming  towards  me,  et  fontmt  auf  mid)  jn'gefdnvommen.  7,  Say 

'in  whom  they  recognised  Fitz-Stephen,  when  he',  etc.;  to  push  aside  =  to 
throw  back.  8,  had  gone  down,  ben  £ob  crlitten.  The  auxiliary  verb  (had) 
may  here  be  omitted,  for :  In  subordinate  clauses,  the  auxiliary  verbs 
(fyaben,  fetn,  and  njerben)  are  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  conciseness 
and  elegance;  as — 
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IDafj  fie  mir  genommen  (nmrbe),  tfl        That  she  <was  taken  from  me  is  my 
ntein  grojjteS  8eib.  greatest  sorrow. 

9,  with  —  face,  totenWeid),  adv.        How  must  the  words  be  arranged  here  ? 

10,  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  in  bie  £iefe  I)iitab'futfen.     Supply  the  adv.  bamt  after 
the  verb,  which  will  establish  a  closer  connection  between  this  clause  and  the 
preceding  one. 

Section  53. 

THE  WHITE   SHIP. 
VII. 

The  other  two  clung l  to  the  yard  for  some  hours.  At  length  (App. 
§  14)  the  young  noble  said  faintly2:  "I  am  exhausted,  and  benumbed3 
with  cold,  and  can  hold  *  no  longer.  Farewell,  good  friend.  God  pre- 
serve (App.  §  34)  you !  " 

So 6  he  dropped  and  sank,  and  of  all  the  brilliant  crowd 6,  the  poor 
butcher  of  Rouen  alone  was  saved.  In 7  the  morning,  some  fishermen 
saw  him  floating  in  his  sheep-skin  coat8,  and  got9  him  into  their  boat, — 
the  sole  relater  of  the  dismal  tale. 

For1  three  days  no  one  dared  to  carry10  the  intelligence  to  the  king;  at 
length  they  u  sent  into  his  presence  a  little  boy,  who,  weeping 12  bitterly, 
and  kneeling  at  his  feet,  told  him  that  the  White  Ship  was 13  lost,  with  all 
on  board. 

The  king  fell  to  the  ground  like  "  a  dead  man,  and 16  never  afterwards 
was  seen  to  smile. — C.  DICKENS,  A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

1,  to  cling  to  the  yard,  ftdj  an  ewe  ©cgetjknge  ait'ffattraera ;  for  some  hours, 
etnige  <£tunben  tang ;  for  three  days,  brei  £age  lang.  2,  fraftloS.  3,  vor 

•fidlte  erftavrt.          4,  'to  hold',  here  ft$  fyalten.  5,  Say  'Upon  this  (Here- 

upon) he  fell  into  the  water  and  sank  to  the  bottom  (in  bie  £iefe  Ijinab'juifen) '. 
6,  crowd  =  company.  7,  In  the  morning,  am  3J?orgen.  8,  sheep-skin 

coat,  Sdjafyetj,  m.  9,  nefymen ;  the  appositional  clause  '  the  sole  relater 

(iibevfcringet)  of  the  dismal  (tvaurig)  tale  (Jhtnbe)'  must  be  placed  immediately 
after  the  pronoun  '  him',  to  which  it  belongs  ;  and  mark  that :  The  apposition 
must  always  agree  in  number,  gender,  and  case  with  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun to  which  it  belongs.  10,  to  carry  an  intelligence  to  a  person, 
dinem  eine  SBotfcfyaft  ttcvfiinben.  See  App.  §  5.  11,  man ;  into  his  presence 
=  to  (511)  him,  which  place  after  'boy'.  12,  The  Present  Participle 
may  be  used  adverbially,  as  in  English,  to  denote  manner  or  state. 
Say  'who  told  him  kneeling  and  weeping  bitterly,  that',  etc.  13,  was 
—  board,  mit  2>?ann  itnb  2ftauS  gefitufen  fei.  14,  like  —  man  =  as  if  dead 
(toie  tot),  which  place  after  '  fell.'  15,  Say  '  and  never  has  one  seen  him 
smile  again*. 

Section  54. 

BAEIiEY   (S.  3,  N.  2). 

Barley  is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  now  principally  used 6  to  make 1  malt  for 2  brewing 
beer  and  distilling  spirits.  It  serves,  however3,  as  food4  in  the  form  of 
pearl  barley,  used 5  for  thickening  soups.  It  is  also  used 6  as  food  for 
poultry.  Barley 7  meal  is  used  for  fattening  pigs  and  turkeys.  Barley 
straw  furnishes  us  fodder 8  for  cattle  and  horses.  Barley  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced 9  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  in  Central  Asia,  and  in  North 
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America.  It  is  much  hardier 10  than  wheat,  resists  "  both  heat  and  drought 
better,  and 12  may  therefore  be  raised  from  poorer  soils.  It 1S  is  said  to  be 
the  most  ancient  food  *  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  man. — NELSON'S  READERS. 

1,   bereiten,  see   S.  19,   N.  7.  2,    for  —  spirits,   jur  SMerbrauerei  tmb 

Skannnwubnmnevei,  after  which  supply  baraitS.  3,  inbeffen.  4,  9>laljrung& 
ntittel,  n.  5,  Say  'which  one  uses  for  thickening  soups',  gur  93erbicfmtg  bet 

©ii^en.  6,  between  and  gebvaud)en,  which  use  alternately ;  as  —  poultry, 

al3  .£>ufjnerfutter.  7,  Say  '  With  barley  meal  one  fattens  (maften)  pigs  and 

turkeys  (turftfc^e  £uf)ner.) '.  8,  SMefcunb  ^ferbefutter.  9,  gebaut.  Where 
must  the  p.  p.  be  placed  here ?  10,  fvdffig.  11,  'to  resist' here  =  to 

bear,  Devtragen.     Use  the  def.  art.  before  the  first  noun.  12,  Say  '  and  can 

therefore  be  cultivated  (an'baueu)  upon  poorer  soil'.  Supply  the  adverb  audj 
after  'therefore'.  13,  It  is  said  to  be,  fie  fott  . . .  fein.  The  verb  foUeit 

is  frequently  used  to  express  an  assertion  of  another  person,  when 
it  answers  to  the  English  'it  is  said',  'it  is  reported',  'they  say'. 

Section  55. 

THE   SOLDIER  AND   HIS  FLAG   (ffafyie). 

On  seeing 1  a  young  Prussian  soldier  who  was  pressing  his  flag  to  his 
bosom  in  the  agonies  of  death,  Napoleon  said  to  his  officers :  "  Gentle- 
men 2,  you  see  that  a  soldier  has  for  his  flag  a  sentiment  almost  ap- 
proaching3 idolatry.  Render4  funeral  honours  at  once  to  this  young 
man.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  his  name,  that5  I  might  write  to 
his  family.  Do  not  take6  away  his  flag;  its  silken  folds  will  be  an 
honourable  shroud 7  for  him!*—  GENERAL  BOURRIENNE  8. 

1,  When  the  Present  Participle  is  used  in  adverbial  clauses  of 
time,  it  must  generally,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  conjunctions  alS  (when), 
nacfybcm  (after),  inbem  (while,  whilst),  and  tvatyrenb  (while,  whilst),  be  changed 
into  a  finite  verb,  i.  e.  one  with  a  personal  termination ;  thus — 

Hearing  his  opponent  speak  in  this  91(0  er  feinen  ©egncr  fo  fpred)en  Ijorte, 

way,  his  features  assumed  an  ex-  nafymen  feine  3uge  ben  §liis$bwrf  ber 

pression  of  contempt.  93erac^rung  an. 

Having  given  his  orders,  the  officer  9lad)bem  er  feine  SBefeljte  evteift  Ijatte, 

rode  quickly  away.  ritt  tot  Djftjier  fdjnefl  »on  banncn. 

Looking  at  me  in  a  suppliant  manner,  3nbent  fie  midj  fcittenb  anfal),  gldnjte 

a  tear  glittered  in  her  eye.  eine  Sfyrane  in  tfyvem  §luge. 

I  saw  it  when  passing  the  house  this  3dE)  falj  e3,  als  id)  fyeute  fKorgen  beint 

morning.  Jpaitfe  uoriibergtng. 

Consequently,  the  above  passage  must  be  rendered  thus :  '  When  Napoleon 
saw  (bemevfen)  a  young  Prussian  soldier  who  was  pressing  his  flag  to  (an)  his 
(S.  43,  N.  9,  A)  bosom  (.£>erj)  in  the  agonies  of  death  (im  !Tcbe?fantvfe,  which 
place  after  '  flag'),  he  said  to  his  officers' :  etc.  2,  Say  '  You  see,  gentle- 

men'. 3,  'to  approach'  here  =  to  border  (an  enrag  gmtjcn).     For  the 

construction  see  S.  16,  N.  4.  4,  Say  'Bury  this  young  man  (3unglimO 

without  delay  with  military  honours'.  5,  that  —  write,  urn  . . .  fdjreibcn  ;u 

fciuicn.  He  writes  to  me  once  a  month,  ®r  fcfyrcibt  chuital  mcnatlid)  an  mid?. 
6,  Supply  the  pronoun  ifytn  (from  him)  after  the  Imperative.  7,  ficidu-iis 

tud),  n. ;  '  for  him '  must  be  rendered  by  the  dat.  of  the  pers.  pron.,  which  place 
after  the  copula  'will'.  8,  £>ev  ©eneval  aJcurrienne  ivar  -^vivatfcfvetdr  unft 

*5  (Sv|lcn. 
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Section  56. 

OUR    CULTIVATED1  NATIVE2  PLANTS. 

Most3  of  the  fruits  which  grow  on  trees,  such  as  our  apples  and  pears, 
have 4  been  greatly 6  improved  and  raised 6  above  their  natural  state  by 
grafting  and  other  artificial  means. 

Of7  cultivated  native  plants,  the  chief  are  celery8,  parsley,  the  cabbage, 
turnip,  carrot,  parsnips,  and  the  hop.  The  onion  is 9  a  native  of  South 
France,  the  lettuce  of  Greece,  the  radish  of  China,  and  the  rhubarb, 
now10  so  largely  used  in  pies  and  puddings,  of  Russia.  Cress  comes 
from11  Persia,  spinach  from  some12  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke13  from  Brazil. — HEWITT,  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES. 

1,  uerebelt.  2,  einJjeintifcf).  3,  The  clause  'Most  —  trees'  maybe 

briefly  rendered  by  '!Die  meifien  93aumfutd)te'.  4,  Here  follows  the  ad- 

verbial clause  ' by  grafting  —  means'.  5,  bebeutenb.  6,  'raised  —  state' 
may  be  elegantly  rendered  by  the  p.  p.  'cultivated'  (oerebett).  7,  Say  'The 
principal  cultivated  native  plants  are',  etc.  8,  See  S.  3,  N.  2.  I  should 

recommend  to  repeat  the  art.  before  each  of  the  following  six  nouns.  9,  is 
a  native  of,  fiammt  auS.  10,  'Now  —  puddings'.  This  elliptic  clause  must 
be  completed  in  German.  Say  '  which  is  now  so  largely  (much)  used  in  pies 
(Spafieten)  and  puddings'.  11,  au3.  12,  'some',  here  irgenb  ein. 

13,  (Srbartifdjorfe,  f. 

Section  57. 

THE  BEQUEST1. 
I. 

An  old  avaricious  English  gentleman 2  had  three  sons,  of  whom  one  * 
was  a  good-natured  but  light-minded  fellow.  Whenever  (S.  18,  N.  6)  he 
fell 4  into  any  trouble,  he  excused  himself  on 5  the  ground  that 6  he  was 
seeing  life.  His  prodigality,  however,  annoyed 7  his  father  so  much 8,  that 
he  resolved  to  disinherit  (S.  i,  N.  2)  him.  His  friends  interceded9  in  his 
favour,  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

When  the  old  gentleman 10  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  called  his  sons 
together11,  and  said  to  them:  "I  leave12  to  my  son  John  my  whole 
estate 13,  and  desire  him  u  to  be  frugal."  John 15,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  as 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  prayed  heaven  to  prolong  his  father's  life,  and 
give  him  health  to  enjoy  the  gift 16  himself. 

1,  £)a$  9Sermdd)tniei.  2,  (Sngtaitber.  3,  Say 'the  one'.  4,  to  fall 
into  trouble,  in  Skrlegenfjett  geraten.  5,  on  the  ground,  bamtt.  6,  baf; 

er  bag  I'eben  fennen  Icrne.  Comp.  App.  §§  28  and  30.  7,  setbriefjen.  See 

S.  5,  N.  2.  8,  feljr.  9,  to  intercede  in  a  person's  favour,  jit  gunfteit 

einer  ^erfott  fyrecfyen.  He  interceded  in  my  favour,  er  fprad)  jit  meineu  gunjien. 
Supply  the  adverb  gftar  (it  is  true)  after  the  verb.  10,  §err ;  to  feel  one's 

end  approaching,  fcin  fenbe  fyevan'ttaljen  fiifylen.  11,  together,  gu  jidj. 

12,  'to  leave',  here  =  to  bequeath.  13,  93eft|utiC5,  f.  14,  The  con- 

struction of  the  Infinitive  with  an  Accusative,  so  frequently  employed  in 
English  as  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  is  unknown  in  German. 
Such  constructions  must  be  rendered  by  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by 
the  conjunction  baf;  as — 

I  know  him  to  be  an  industrious  man.      3d)  tt>eiJ3,  baf  er  ein  ffeijj igcr  3ft aun  if!. 
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See  also  App.  §  34,  and  say  'and  wish  that  he  may  be  frugal  (fyarfam)'. 
15,  This  passage  requires  the  following  construction :  '  As  (ttne)  it  is  usual 
(ublid))  on  (fcei)  such  occasions,  John  (App.  §  15)  implored  heaven  in  (mit) 
a  sorrowful  tone  to  prolong',  etc.  The  noun  Jpimmel  is  always  used  with  the 
article.  16,  33evmadjtni$. 

Section  58. 

THE  BEQUEST. 
II. 

The  father  continued:  "I  leave  to  my  son  James  my  money1, 
amounting2  to  four  thousand  pounds3."  "Ah,  father,"  said*  James,  of 
course  in 4  great  affliction,  "  may  (App.  §  34)  heaven  give  you  life  and 
health  to  enjoy  the  gift  yourself."  The5  father,  then  addressing  the 
spendthrift,  said :  "  As 6  for  you,  Dick,  you  7  will  never  come  to  good ; 
you  will  never  be  rich.  I  leave  you  a  shilling  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  buy8  a 
halter."  "Ah,  father,"  said  Dick  in  a  most9  melancholy  voice,  "may 
heaven  give  you  life  and  health  to  enjoy  the  gift  yourself !" — ANONYMOUS. 

1,  'money',  here  =  ready  money,  fcareS  ©etb.  2,  to  amount  to  some- 

thing, ftcl)  auf  etwaS  betaufen.     See  S.  16,  N.  4.  3,  ®a§  ^fitltb,  one  pound 

English  money,  never  takes  the  sign  of  the  Plural  in  German,  and  the  same 
refers  to  'bie  SJJttff,  a  German  coin  corresponding  to  one  shilling  English. 
4,  said  =  exclaimed ;  in  =  with.  5,  Say  '  Upon  this  the  father  addressed 

himself  (ftdj  weuben)  to  (an)  the  spendthrift  and  said'.  6,  As  —  Dick,  2Ba3 

bicf)  fcetrifft,  Oitcfyarb.  7,  Introduce  this  clause  by  the  adverbial  conjunction 

fo,  and  see  App.  §  15  ;  to  come  to  good,  ju  erroaS  {Redeem  fommen.  8,  The 

German  language,  as  a  rule,  requires  that  the  person  for  •whose 
benefit  an  action  is  performed,  is  clearly  indicated.  When  this  is 
not  done  by  a  noun  in  the  dative  case,  it  is  generally  done  by  means 
of  the  dative  of  a  personal  pronoun;  as — 

I  will  buy  a  hat.  3cfe  \\>\{(  tnir  etnen  ^ut  fciufen. 

We  have  built  a  house.  SSHt  fyaben  itu$  ein  J$ait3  gebaut. 

Supply,  therefore,  the  necessary  pronoun  after  the  conjunction  um ;  a  halter  =  a 
rope,  ©tvicf,  m.  0,  Render  '  most'  here  by  '  IjocfyfT. 

Section  59. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  the  most  valuable J  of  all  grains,  because  a  from  it,  chiefly,  we 
obtain  the  flour  of  which  bread  is  made.  In  order  to  make a  flour,  the 
grains  of  wheat  *  are  crushed 5  between  stones  in  a  mill.  The  crushed 
mass  is  then  separated 6  into  two  parts, — bran 7  and  flour.  Bran  is  the 
outer  husk  of  the  grain,  which  is  used  (S.  4,  N.  4)  for 8  fattening  cattle, 
etc.9  It 10  does  no  harm,  however,  to  mix  the  bran  with  the  flour ;  the 
mixture  is  more  nourishing  than  the  pure  flour.  The  bran  makes  the 
flour  and  the  bread  darker  in  colour ;  but  this  is  no  disadvantage,  for 
brown  bread  is  both11  cheaper  and  more  nourishing  than  white  bread. 
Bread 12  is  often  artificially  whitened  by 1S  the  addition  of  alum  and  other 
injurious  substances.  Wheat  is"  chiefly  grown  in  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Southern  Russia,  (S.  46,  N.  6)  the  British  Isles,  Australia,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Egypt,  and  Northern  Africa. — NELSON'S  READERS. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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1,  icert»ot( ;    '  grain ',  here  Jtomatt,  f.  2,  Say  '  because  it  yields  (fiefern) 

us  chiefly  the  flour  for  our  bread'.  3,  beveiten.  4,  Form  a  compound 

noun  of  'wheat'  and  'grains'  (Werner).  5,  gevmafjlen.  6,  fcubern. 

7,  The  prep,  'in'  must  be  repeated  before  this  and  the  following  noun. 

8,  for  —  cattle,  $ur  3$tef)futterunc|.  9,  it.  f.  w.,  i.  e.  unb  fo  toeitev.  10,  It 
—  however,  librigenS  fdjabet  tS  ttidjta.            11,  both  . . .  and,  fewest . . .  ati  audj. 
12,  Say  '  Bread  receives  (evtyalten)  often  an  artificial  whiteness  through  an 
addition',  etc.            13,  When  'by'  is  equivalent  to  'through',  it  must  be 
rendered  by  blirci).             14,  Say  'grows  chiefly',  in  order  to  make  the  con- 
struction more  concise  than  it  would  be  by  using  a  p.  p.,  which  would  have  its 
place  at  the  end  of  the  whole  clause,  and  would  thus  make  the  construction 
too  lengthy. 

Section  60. 

OCCUPATION   OP  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Fishing  (S.  40,  N.  9)  was  a  principal  occupation,  owing1  to  the  frequent 
abstinences  from  flesh-meat,  enjoined2  by  (S.  59,  N.  13)  a  superstitious 
ritual3.  Eels  were  taken4  in  immense  numbers  in  the  marsh  lands  of 
the  Eastern  counties ;  salmon  in  the  river  Dee ;  herrings  along  the  shores 
of  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in 5  their  annual  migration ;  while  larger 
species,  as 6  the  whale  and  grampus 7,  were  captured  in  the  open  sea. 
Hunting  and  falconry  were  the  field-sports 8  of  the  great.  The  beasts  of 
the  forest  or  chase,  which  were  protected  by  fines,  and  reserved9  for 
privileged  persons,  were  the 10  stag,  roebuck,  hare,  and  rabbit.  The  wolf, 
fox,  and  boar  might11  be  killed  by12  any  one  with  impunity,  if  (S.  27, 
N.  7)  found  without13  the  limits  of  the  chase  or  forest.  The  wild  duck 
and  heron  were  the14  common  quarry. — MILKER,  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

1,   Say  'in  consequence  of  the  frequent  fasting'.  2,  cut'evbnen.     See 

5.  7,  N.  3,  B.  3,  Oittitg,  m.  4,  'to  take',  here  =  to  catch;  numbers 
=  multitudes,  5J?enge,  f. ;    marsh  lands,   9Wavfcfygegenben.  5,    in  =  upon. 

6,  as  =  like,  ivie.  7,  ber  ©cfycevtfifcl)  (Delphinus  orca).  8,  33erv}tw* 
guttgen.           9,  refewteren.          10,  I  propose  to  use  the  following  seven  nouns 
in  the  plural  and  without  the  article,  in  order  to  avoid  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same.            11,  Use  the  Imperf.  of  buvfen.            12,  by  —  impunity,  von 
jebermanu  ungeftrafi.             13,  without  =  outside,  auf erljalt*.            14,  Say  '  th 
booty  of  all'. 

Section  61. 

TENDER1,  TRUSTY,  AND  TKUK 

I. 
(Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  to  a  congregation  of  children  at  Chicago.) 

When2 1  was  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  had  just  begun  to  read  about8 
David,  1 4  did  not  feel  sure  he  ever  was  a  real  baby,  and  had  to  be  fed 
with  a  teaspoon ;  or  that  he  ever  was  a  real  little  boy 6  that 6  went  to 
school  as  I  did,  and  played  marbles 7,  and  had  a  peg-top 8,  a  jack-knife ', 
some  slate  pencils,  ever10  so  many  buttons,  and  a  piece  of  string11,  all 
in  one  pocket ;  that 12  he  ever  had  to  try  hard  not  to  cry  when  he  went 
to  school  very  cold  "  mornings ;  or  "  that  the  teacher  spoke  sharp  to  him, 
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when  the  little  chap  had  tried 15  his  best  to  get 16  his  lesson,  and 17  did  not 
get  it  very  well. 

1,  Bavtfiifytenb,  $t«ettaffig  titib  treit.  2,  Say  '  When  I  went  to  the  Sunday- 

school',  and  supply  the  adverb  nod)  after  the  subject.  3,  uber.  4,  Say 
'  I  could  scarcely  imagine,  that  he  ever  really  had  been  a  little  child  and  had 
to  be  fed  with  a  teaspoon  (unt>  mtt  etnem  Sfyeeloffel  IjaBe  gefiittert  toerben  mufifen)'. 
By  carefully  reading  §§29  and  30  of  the  Appendix,  the  student  will  see  that 
the  verbs  depending  on  the  governing  verb  'imagine'  must  stand  in  the  Perfect 
of  the  Subjunctive  Mood.  According  to  S.  52,  N.  8,  however,  the  auxiliary 
'fet'  may  be  omitted  in  the  clause  'that  he  ever  really  had  been  a  little  child'. 
5,  Swtge.  The  auxiliary  'fei'  may  again  be  omitted  here.  6,  that  =  who; 

as  I  did  =' like  myself,  which  place  immediately  after  the  relat.  pron. 
7,  ©Buffer.  Remember  that  both  this  and  the  next  clause  are  depending  on  the 
relative  clause  'that — did';  place,  therefore,  the  verb  'played'  after  'marbles', 
and  the  verb  'had'  after  'peg-top'.  8,  jfreifet,  m.  9,  Xafdjentneffer,  n. 

10,  ever  so  many,  eine  ttnjaljl  »on,  i.  e.  no  end  of.  11,  ein  ©tucf  23inbfaben. 

12,  that  —  hard,  bafi  er  fid)  je  Ijabe  anflrengen  ntufien.  13,  cold  mornings, 

on  einem  fefyr  fatten  SWorgen,  which  place  after  the  subject.  '  To  go  to  school ', 
gur  (or  in  bie)  <Sd)ule  gefyen.  14,  Say  '  or  that  the  teacher  had  ever  scolded 

(fcfyelten)  the  little  fellow  (93urfd)e),  when  he  had',  etc.  15,  to  try  one's 

best,  fid)  SMufje  geben.  16,  to  get  one's  lesson  =  to  learn  one's  lesson, 

feitte  Seftion  erlernen.  17,  Say  'and  had  not  learnt  it  well',  and  supply 

the  adverb  bed)  (nevertheless)  after  the  objective  pronoun  'it'.  For  the 
position  of  the  verb  see  App.  §  17. 

Section  62. 

TENDER,  TRUSTY,  AND  TRUE. 
II. 

But  you l  know,  ministers 2  have  to  find  out  all  about  such  men  as 
David ;  and  I  have  found  out  enough  to 3  make  me  feel  sure  he  was 
once  a  little  boy,  just  like  one  of  you ;  that  he  had  *  to  learn  verses,  like 
you;  and  didn't  like  (S.  20,  N.  2,  ^4)  it,  like  you;  and  that  he  did  not 
like  to  go  to  bed  early,  or  to  get  up  early,  like  you. 

I  rather 6  fear  that,  in  the  summer,  he 6  ate  green  apples,  unripe  melons, 
hard  peaches,  and  sour  plums,  as 7  you  do ;  and 8  got  sick,  and  was  very 
sorry,  and  had  to  take9  medicine,  as  you  do;  that  he  said  he  would 
(App.  §  28)  never  do  it  again,  and  that  he10  then  never  did  do  it  again, 
as  u  I  hope  you  will  neither. 

1,  Use  the  and  pers.  pi.,  and  after  the  verb  supply  the  adverb  'ja',  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  English  '  I  am  sure'.  2,  bie  ^farrer,  before  which 
supply  the  conj.  bafi.  Have  to  =  must;  to  find  out,  auS'ftnbig  ntad)cn;  all  — 
David  =  all  (S.  3,  N.  7)  that  relates  (ftd)  bejWjnt)  to  (auf)  such  men  as  David. 
3,  Say' to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  be  convinced,  that',  etc.  Just  —  you,  nrietljr.  4,  The 
auxiliaries  'to  have'  and  'to  be'  followed  by  the  infinitive  of  another  verb, 
must  generally  be  rendered  by  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  'muffctl';  as— 
I  have  to  do  it,  3d)  ntufj  e«  tt)im.  5,  fajl,  adv. ;  see  S.  5,  N.  a.  6,  The 
subject  'he'  must  immediately  follow  the  conj.  'that'.  7,  as  you  do,  »me 

ihv.  8,  that  he  became  (iverben)  ill;  'and  — sorry',  say  'felt  (ttttffobcn) 

bitter  repentance'.  9,  'to  take',  here  ein'ncfjmen.  10,  Here  follows 

the  pron. '  it'.  11,  une  iljr  e«  IjoffentUd)  aud)  nicfyt  wiebct  tf)un  iverbet. 

D  2 
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Section  63. 

TENDER,  TRUSTY,  AND  Tit  UK 
HI. 

Now J,  just  here  I  was  trying  to  see  what 2  sort  of  boy  David  was  when 
he  grew s  bigger ;  and,  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  so  tried  *  to  see  it  all 
clearly,  I  heard  a  noise  right5  under  my  study  window.  This  wasc 
about7  four  o'clock,  Friday  afternoon;  the  schools  were  out,  and  the 
children  running  home 8.  I  turned  my  head  to  see  what  was  the  matter 9, 
and  then  (App.  §  14)  I  saw  what  I  want10  to  tell  you.  About  ten  boys 
were  standing  together  u.  All  at  once  a  big  boy  knocked 12  a  little  boy  u 
down,  and  rolled  him  in  the  snow  M.  The  little  boy  got  up 10,  and  said : 
"What16  did  you  do  that  for?"  Then17  the  big  boy  again  approached 
the  little  boy13,  and  I  believe 18  he  would  have  knocked  him  down  again19, 
had  not  the  little  boy 13  walked  sobbing  away 20  towards  home. 

1,  «§ter  tocflte  id)  nun  feljen.  2,  what  sort  of,  tta3  fur  ciu.  3,  toetbett. 

4,  fid)  bemufjen.  5,  just  under  the  window  of  my  study.  6,  Here 

follow  the  words  'on  Friday  afternoon'.  7,  Supply  here  the  prep,  'at', 

um.  8,  The  English  'home',  after  a  verb  denoting  motion,  must  be 

rendered  by  iirtrf)  .^pailfe,  and  'at  home',  after  a  verb  denoting  rest,  by  JU 
jpaufe.  9,  the  matter  is,  eS  fliebt,  verb  impers.  Use  the  Present  of 

the  Subj.,  according  to  App.  §32.  10,   The  auxiliary  verb  of  mood 

'ttJOlIeit'  expresses  wish  and  want;  as — 

2Ba3  toolten  <£ie?  What  do  you  wish? 

3u  toem  toolten  <Ete?  Who  is  it  you  want? 

11,  nefcen  einanber.  12,  to  knock  down,  gu  93cben  fdrtagett.  13,  The 

noun  'boy'  need  not  be  repeated  here.  14,   Supply  here  the  adverb 

'about'  (limber).  15,  to  get  up,  auf  ftefjen.  16,  What . . .  for  =  Why. 

Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  17,  Upon  this,  S.  44,  N.  4.  18,  Supply  here 

the  conj.  baf.  Read  carefully  §  36  of  the  App.,  and  construe  accordingly. 
Use  the  Pluperfect  Subj.  in  both  clauses,  and  observe  that  the  verb  gefjer. 
always  requires  the  auxiliary  fein.  See  S.  29,  N.  3.  19,  nod)  etuuial. 

20,  away  towards  home  =  home. 

Section  64. 

TENDEB,  TRUSTY,  AND  TKUK 

IV. 

"  There,"  I  said,  when  I  had  seen  that,  "  I  know  what  David  never 
did  do :  he  (S.  5,  N.  2)  never  struck  a  boy  that l  was  no  match  for  him : 
he  never  was  a  coward  like  that  big  boy ;  for  he 2  is  a  coward  to 3  strike 
a  small  boy  so;  and  those*  others  are  not  the  boys  (S.  16,  N.  10)  they 
ought 5  to  be,  to 6  stand  by  and  see  it  done."  I  saw  such 7  a  thing  in 
a  picture  once,  which  was  called  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  A  great,  cruel 
boy 8  meets  a  small,  delicate  lad 9  who  has  lost  his  father,  and  stands  over 
him  with 10  his  fist  doubled,  just  as  I  saw  that  boy  stand  under  my  study 
window.  I  think11  if12  any13  boy  in  this  church  were14  to  see  that 
picture,  he  would  instantly  say 15 :  "  What  a  shame  to  use 16  a  boy  so 
who  is  not  your  match  1" 
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1,  that—  him,  bcr  tljm  mi)t  getoadjfen  toar.  2,  the  pron.  'he'  is  used 

demonstratively  in  this  clause.  3,   Say  'because  he  can  strike  a  small 

boy  so'.  4,   those  =  the.  6,   To  render 'ought',  use  the  Imperf. 

of  'folleit'.  6,  Say  'because  they  stand  by  (babet'ftefyen)  and  look  at  it 

(eg  mit  an'fefyen) '.  7,  such  a  thing,  etinaS  2lef)nUdje$.     The  adv. '  once '  must 

stand  immediately  after  the  verb.  8,  23ube,  m.  9,  lad,  SBuvfdje,  m. 

The  clause  'who  —  father'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adj.  'fatherless', 
which  place  before  '  lad '.  10,  mit  gcbaflter  ffuuft.  11,  When  the  verb 

'  to  think'  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  'to  be  of  opinion',  it  must  be  rendered 
by  '  flirt  ubeu',  and  when  it  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  'to  be  engaged  in 
thinking',  by  'benfeit'.  12,  The  conj.  'if'  must  always  be  rendered 

by  '  tPetttl'.  13,  any  boy  =  any  (irgenb)  one  of  you.  14,  Render  the 

words  '  were  to  see'  by  the  Imperf.  Subj.  of  fefcett.  15,  auS'rufen.  16,  to 
use  =  to  abuse,  mijj'fyanbetn. 

Section  65. 

TENDER,  TRUSTY,  AND  TRUE. 
V. 

Once  I  read  in  the  Life 1  of  Dr.  Channing,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
men  that  ever  (}e)  lived 2  (a s  great  deal  better  than  David,  because  he 
lived 4  in  a  better  time),  what  he  once  did,  when  he  was  a 5  boy  and  saw 
a 6  thing  like  that.  Little  Channing  was  one  of  the  kindest 7  and  most 
tender-hearted  boys  1 8  ever  heard  of.  I  will  tell  you  a  story  to  show 
you  how 9  kind  he  was,  and  tender,  and  true.  One  day  he  found  in  a 
bush  a  nest  full 10  of  young  birds  just  out  of  the  shell.  Children,  did  n 
you  ever  see  a 12  nest  full  of  birds  just  out  of  the  shell  ? — little  tiny 1S, 
downy  things14,  with15  hardly  more  feathers  than  an  oyster?  The  birds 
which  William  Channing  found,  were  just  of  that  kind;  and  when  he 
touched  them  with  his  fingers,  and  felt  how  soft  and  warm  they  were, 
they  all  began  to  gape 19,  very 17  much  as  you  do  when  I  preach 18  a  very 
long  sermon. 

1,  JJebengbefdjmbimg,  f.  The  Genitive  relation  must  be  expressed  by  the 
Gen.  of  the  def.  art.  See  S.  10,  N.  2.  Proper  names  are  not  inflected 
when  they  are  preceded  by  an  article  and  a  common  name.  —  Dr. 
SB  ill  tarn  (S'ltert)  (Scanning,  berufymteu  ametifamfrfyer  ©eifUicfyer  unb  ©cfyviftfteKer, 
Untvbe  im  3afyre  1780  ju  Steivport  auf  9Jl)obes3«tanb  geboren  unb  ftarb  im  3af>re  1842 
gu  S3enmngton  in  SSermont.  Seine  gafylveidjen  auSgejeidfyneten  ©cfyrtften  fyaben  feinen 
'Jlamen  and)  in  europaif4)en  Jtvcifen  beviifjmt  gemad)t.  (£oleribge,  beffen  93efanntfcfyaft  et 
macfyte,  ate  er  im  3at)ve  1822  Qhtglanb  befucfyte,  irav  fo  fet)t  won  ifym  eingenommen,  bag 
er  aitdviff :  '  He  has  the  love  or  wisdom,  and  the  wisdom  of  love !'  2,  Use 

thePerfect.  See  S.  48,  N.  2.  3,  a  great  deal  =  much.  4,  lived  in  =  belonged 
to,  an'gel)oren,  which  governs  the  dat.  6,  Substitute  the  adverb  nodj  for 

the  indef.  art.  6,  See  S.  64,  N.  7.  7,  best  and  most  tender-feeling. 

8,  Say  'of  whom  I  have  ever  heard'.  9,  Say  'how  good,  tender  and  true 
he  was'.  10,  soil  »cn  etfl  foeben  au$  ber  <£<$ale  gefrod)enen  ajcgetn.  11,  Use 
the  Perfect.  12,  To  avoid  repetition,  turn  the  words  'a  —  shell'  by 

'such  (fo)  young  little  birds',  and  render  'little  birds'  by  forming  a  diminutive 
ofSScgel.  13,  gait.  14,  JDtngerdjm.  16,  Say  '  almost  as  naked  as 

an  oyster'.  16,  'to  gape',  here  ben  @d)nabet  auf fpevrcn.  17,  very  —  do, 
fajl  tine  ifir  ben  SWwib  anffaerrt.  18,  to  preach  a  sermon,  eine  $tebigt 

Ijalten. 
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Section  66. 

TENDER,   TRUSTY,   AND   TRUE. 
VI. 

Well,  little  (S.  10,  N.  2)  Channing  knew l  the  birds  did  not  gape  because 
he  preached  a  long  sermon,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  because  they  were  hungry. 
So2  what  did  he  do?  He  ran  straight3  home  (S.  63,  N.  8),  got*  some 
nice  soft  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fed  the  little  birds  with  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  £) ; 
and 5  after  that  he  fed  them  regularly  every  day  after 6  having  come  home 
from  school.  But7  one  day  (S.  19,  N.  2),  when  he  went  to8  the  nest, 
there  it  lay  on  the  ground,  torn  and  bloody,  and  the  little  birds  all  dead ; 
and  the  father-bird g  was  crying 10  on  a  wall,  and  the  mother-bird  u  was 
crying  on  a  tree.  Then  little  Channing  tried 12  to  tell  them  that  he  did 
not  kill 13  their  poor  young  brood ;  that 14  he  never  could  do  such  a  mean, 
cruel  thing  as  that,  and  that15,  on  the  contrary16,  he  had  tried  to  feed 
them.  But  it  was  no  use;  the  little  birds  could  not  understand  him, 
and  n  kept  on  crying ;  and  at  last  he  sat  down,  and  wept  bitterly. 

1,  Supply  here  the  conj.  baf.  2,  Say  'What  did  he  therefore  (atfo)  doT 
3,  ftracfo.  4,  I)o(te  ftdj.  5,  and  —  that,  imb  ttott  ba  an.  6,  fo  batb 

er  Son  ber  @d)ute  nad)  Jpaufe  gefommen  toar.  7,  This  passage  will  read  more 

elegantly  by  beginning  with  the  conj.  'when',  which  must  be  followed  by  the 
subject  'he'.  'But*  should  then  be  rendered  by  Jebodj,  which  takes  the  third 
place.  8,  wad).  0,  bag  3J?annd)en.  10,  jamtnern ;  on  =  upon. 

11,  bag  SBeifcdjeu.  12,  jtd)  bemufcu.  13,  Use  the  Perf.  Subj.  according 

to  App.  §§  28  and  30.  14,   baf!  er  eine  fo  gemeine  ©raufamfett  me  begefyen 

f onne.  15,  In  subordinate  clauses,  the  subject  stands  in  most  cases 
immediately  after  the  conjunction  or  relative  pronoun.  J.6,  im 

®eo,entd(.      See  S.  15,  N.  3.  17,  imb  jammevten  twter. 

Section  67. 

TENDER,  TRUSTY,  AND  TRUE. 
VII. 

Now  *  this  was  the  sort  of  boy  Channing  was ;  and  I  was  going 2  to 
tell  you  that  (S.  66,  N.  15)  one  day  he  heard  of  a  big  boy  beating  (S.  16, 
N.  4)  a  little  one 3,  like  that  bad  boy  *  under  my  window.  Channing  was 
a  little  boy ;  he  was  a  little  man  when  he  was  full  grown B;  but  then  he 
had  a  big  soul.  I  was  going 2  to  say  he  had  a  soul  as  big  as  a  church ; 
but  indeed 6  his  soul  was  bigger  than  all  the  churches  in  7  the  world ; — and 
when  he  heard  of  that 8  cruel  boy,  who  was  ever 9  so  much  larger  than 
himself,  he  went  right  up  to  him,  and  said :  "  Did 10  you  strike  that  little 
boy  ?"  "  Yes,  I  did  n;  and  what  then  ?" — "  Then,"  said  Channing,  "  you 
are  a  coward,  because  he  was  no  match  for  you ;  and  now  I  am  going  * 
to  whip 12  you  for  doing  it."  Because  he  had  a  big  soul,  and  though  he 
was  a  small  boy,  he 13  went  in,  and  fought  for  the  right.  That  was  the 
only  time  he  u  ever  fought  in  his  life.  But 15  I,  standing  in 16  this  pulpit, 
honour  him  more  for  it  than  if  he  had  (App.  §  36)  never17  fought 
at  all. 
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1,  Say  '  This  was  (supply  here  the  adv.  atfo  =  now)  little  Channing's  cha- 
racter'. Comp.  S.  12,  N.  2.  2,  The  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  'tt>0Uen' 
corresponds  to  the  English  'to  be  going'  or  'to  be  on  the  point',  followed 
by  the  infinitive  of  another  verb.  Comp.  S.  6,  N.  4.  3,  '  One'  following 
an  adjective  or  a  pronoun,  and  representing  a  noun  understood,  is  not  to  be 
translated;  as — Which  pen  shall  I  give  you, — this  one  or  that  one?  3Beld>e 
§eber  fcf(  id)  3Ijnen  geben, — biefe  cber  jene?  4,  ber  bofe  93nbe.  5,  lull 
grown,  auSgetvad)fen.  6,  in  ber  £f)at,  which  place  after  the  verb.  7,  Render 
'  in  the'  by  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  8,  Use  the  dat.  of  the  demonstr.  pron. 
bet;  'boy',  here  fflube.  9,  ever  so  much,  id)  tteif  nidjt  ttrie  »iet.  10,  Use 
the  Perfect  according  to  S.  48,  N.  2.  11,  I  did,  bo$  fyabe  id)  getfjan. 
12,  judjtigen.  13,  'to  go  in',  here  in  ben  Jfantyf  treten.  14,  he  —  life, 
in  fetnem  i'eben,  bajj  er  fid)  fd)lug.  15,  Place  the  conj. '  but'  after  the  subject, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  repeat  the  pron.  '  I'  after  the  rel.  pron.  '  ber', 
which  must  introduce  the  next  clause.  16,  '  in ',  here  auf.  17,  never 
...  at  all,  me. 

Section  68. 

TENDER,  TRUSTY,  AMD  TRUE. 
VIII. 

Boys,  I  like  peace;  I  like  (S.  51,  N.  13)  to  see  you  play  like  good, 
true-hearted  little  men 1.  Never 2  fight  if  you  can  help 3  it ;  but  *  never 
strike  a  boy  who  is  no  match  for  you,  and  never  stand 6  by  quietly  whilst 
another  boy  is  doing  (S.  32,  N.  n)  it.  Tender,  trusty,  and  true,  boys; 
tender  and  true.  King  David,  King  Alfred,  George  Washington,  William 
Channing,  Theodore  Parker 6,  more  great  men  than  I  can  name,  were  all 
of  that  sort;  and7  they  came  out  right,  because  they  went  in  right.  Brave 
as  lions 8,  true  as  steel,  with  kind 9  hearts  for  doves,  ravens,  and  sparrows, 
they(App.  §  14)  would  never  tear10  birds'  nests,  or  sling  stones  to11  kill 
birds,  because  they  felt  as  Jesus  did  when  he  said :  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful." — REV.  ROBERT  COLLYER,  THE  LIFE  THAT  NOW  is. 

1,  'man',  here  93urfdje.  2,  The  adverb  cannot  precede  the  Imperative 

in  German.     'To  fight',  here  fid)  fcMagen.  3,   to  help  =  to  avoid. 

4,  Render  '  but'  by  jebod),  which  place  immediately  after  the  verb.  5,  to 

stand  by  quietly,  miifjig  babei  fieljen.  6,  £Jjeobore  $arfer,  Berufymter 

amerifanifdjer  @eifUid)er  itnb  ©etefyrter,  Jturbe  im  3afyre  1810  gu  Seringtcn  in  5J?ajTa; 
djufetts  geboren  itnb  flarb  im  Safyre  1860  ju  Store" j,  too  ft  fid)  feiner  ©efunbfyeit  ivcgcn 
auffytelt.  Surd)  feine  auSgejeidjnete  ©elefyrfamfeit,  grope  SiKenSfraft  unb  feltene  9)ieiu 
fd)en(iebe  ubte  ev  auf  feine  3ettgeno(fen  einen  bebeutenben  (Sinjlup  aue,  namentlid)  aber  in 
93ejug  auf  bie  Sefreiung  bet  ©flaven,  beren  Sadje  tt  oft  ntit  ©efaljt  femes  2eben«  unb 
feiner  5«if)«it  ttevtetbigte.  7,  and  —  right,  unb  jte  ttaten  o(3  ©ieger  auS  bem 

Jlampfe  fervor,  Weil  fie  fur  bad  {Redjt  in  ben  ^ampf  traten.  8,  Use  the  noun 

'lions'  with  the  def.  art.,  but  not  the  noun  'steel'.  9,  '  kind'  here  =  feeling. 
10,  jerjicten.  11,  See  S.  19,  N.  7,  and  supply  the  prepositional  adverb 

bamit  before  the  object. 

Section  69. 

DESPATCH   OP   BUSINESS1. 

You 2  must  beware 3  of  stumbling  over  a  propensity,  which  easily  be- 
sets 4  you  from 5  the  habit  of  not  having  your  time  fully  employed 6.  I 
mean 7  what  the  women  very  expressively 8  call  dawdling '.  Your  motto 
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must  be  "  Hoc  age."  Do  instantly  whatever 10  is  "  to  be  done,  and  take 12 
the  hours  of  recreation  after  business13,  and  not  before  it14.  When  a 
regiment  is15  under  march,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  the  rear  is16  often  thrown  into 
confusion,  because  the  front  do  "  not  move 18  steadily 19  and  without  inter- 
ruption. It 20  is  the  same  thing  with  business.  If21  that  which  is  first  in 
hand  is  not  instantly,  steadily  **,  and  regularly  despatched 23,  other 24  things 
accumulate,  till  affairs 25  begin  to  press  all  at  once,  and  no  human  being 
can16  stand  the  confusion. — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON. 

1,  ©djnette  ®efdjaft6ertebigung.  2,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.    Personal 

and  Possessive  Pronouns  used  in  letters,  and  referring  to  the  person 
addressed,  require  a  capital  initial  in  German.  3,  to  beware  of 

stumbling  over  a  propensity,  fid)  Jjitten,  einem  -£>ange  gu  tterfatten.  See  S.  i,  N.  3, 
and  S.  34,  N.  10.  4,  befdjleidjen.  5,  from  the  habit,  ftenn  35ii  £idj 

batcm  getocjjnjl.  6,  'to  employ',  here  aitS'fuflen.  7,  Supply  here  the 

pronominal  adverb  bamit.  8,  fcegeicfynenb.  0,  3eih)ergeubimg.  10,  ftaS. 
11,  is  to  be  done  =  must  be  done.  See  S.  62,  N.  4,  and  S.  2,  N.  i.  12,  choose 
your  hours  of  recreation  ((SrfjehmgSjiunbe,  f.).  13,  business  =  work,  which 

use  with  the  def.  art.  14,  it  =  the  same.  15,  to  be  under  march, 

auf  bem  3Wavfdj  fcegtijfen  fein.  16,  to  be  thrown  in  confusion,  in  ttnorbnnng 

geraten.  17,  The  verb  must  be  in  the  singular  after  a  collective 

noun  in  the  singular.  18,  'to  move',  here  fort'mavfdjieren.  19,  gleicfy* 
tnafjig.  20,  Say  'And  so  it  is  likewise  (and))  with  business  (Arbeit)'. 

21,  If — hand,  SSBenn  bte  gerabe  ttcrliegenbe  2ltbeit.  22,  ftettg.  23,  ertetigen. 
24,  other  —  accumulate,  fo  fydufen  fid?  tnjnnfdjen  cmbere  @ad?en  an.  25,  tie 

SlvMtm,  after  which  place  the  words  'all  at  once',  al(e  auf  etnntat.  For  the 
place  of  the  verbs  see  App.  §  19.  26,  can  —  confusion,  bet  SSevtintrung 

gettadjfen  ift. 

Section  70. 

ON  PERFUMERY1. 
I. 

The 2  exquisite  pleasure  we  enjoy  from  the  smell  of  sweet  flowers  is  * 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  love  of  perfumery.  Flowers  pass 
away 4  so  quickly  that  we  naturally  desire  to  preserve  their  sweetness 5 
as  6  long  as  we  can,  and  in  this  our  perfumers  succeed 7  admirably.  The 
perfume 8  of  most  flowers  depends  upon  an  oil,  which 9  is  peculiar  to  the 
plant,  almost  every  sweet-scented10  plant  having  its  own  peculiar  oil; 
and,  what  is  of11  more  importance:  these  oils  belong  to  a  class  called12 
essential  or  volatile,  because  they  become 13  volatile  when  w  heated. 

1,  ttefcer  $parfumerien.  2,   Say  'the  great  enjoyment  which  the  smell 

(Shift,  m.)  of  sweet  (toe1jtrietf)enb)  flowers  affords  (geivafjrm)  us'.  Place  the 
pron.  '  us'  immediately  after  the  rel.  pron.  3,  is  —  perfumery  =  explains 

sufficiently  (jut  ©enuge)  our  love  for  perfumery.  4,  to  pass  away,  »ertt>effen. 
5,  2Bo()fgeruc|,  m.  6,  as  —  can,  fo  lange  une  mcglid).  For  the  position  of 

the  verbs  see  App.  §  19.  7,  to  succeed,  gelingen,  v.  intr.  (used  with  fein), 

governs  the  dative  of  the  person ;  as — 

He  succeeds  admirably  in  this.  £)ie3  gelingt  tfjm  ttortrefjlid). 

Construe  the  above  clause  accord,  to  the  preceding  example ;  perfumer,  $ 
fiimenr.  8,  'perfume',  here  =  scent,  !l)uft,  m.  9,  The  relat.  clause 

'which  —  plant'  is  best  rendered  by  the  attributive  construction,  as  explained 
in  S.  48,  N.  6 ;  peculiar,  etgentiimfidj.  10,  odorous,  focfylriedjenb ;  its  own 
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particular  oil,  ifjr  BefcnbereS  t)l.  The  clause  'almost  —  oil'  must  be  con- 
strued accord,  to  S.  30,  N.  4.  11,  of —  importance  =  still  more  important. 
12,  Say  '  which  one  calls  essential  (dtfyerifd))  or  volatile  (fludjtig)  oils'.  13,  to 
become  volatile,  ftcfy  tterjTudjtigett.  14,  when  heated  =  when  they  are  heated 
(errodrmen).  Comp.  S.  27,  N.  7. 

Section  71. 

ON   PERFUMERY. 
II. 

The  common  or  fixed J  oils,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  olive 2  or  linseed- 
oil,  do  not  evaporate.  This 3  may  be  easily  illustrated,  thus :  If  a  piece 
of  writing-paper  be  touched4  with  a  fixed  oil  or  grease,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  it 
leaves5  a  stain,  which6,  upon  being  held  before  the  fire,  will  not  disappear. 

Now  7,  if  any 8  plant  has  a  peculiar  smell  or  taste,  it  is  *  generally  found 
that  its  essential  oil  is  the  cause  of  this  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B\  Consequently 9, 
if  we  extract  this,  we  really  obtain 10  the  essence. — PROF.  ASCHER. 

1,  fejl;  on  the  contrary,  ^ingegen.  See  S.  15,  N.  3.  2,  as  olive  or  linseed- 
oil,  tine  bag  DH»en  obev  Seinfamenol.  When  two  compound  nouns  which  have 
the  last  component  in  common  follow  each  other,  the  last  component  is 
generally  omitted  in  the  first  noun,  which  is  connected  with  the  next  one  by 
means  of  hyphens.  —  To  evaporate,  ftcfy  fcerfuidjHgen.  3,  3)te3  lapt  ftd) 

auf  fotgenbe  SOetfe  leidjt  bettetfen.  4,  Turn  the  Passive  Voice  here  into  the 

Actice  Voice  by  means  of  the  pron.  man,  as  explained  in  S.  4,  N.  4.  5,  '  to 
leave',  here  =  to  leave  behind ;  it  =  this.  6,  The  passage  '  which  —  dis- 

appear' may  be  briefly  rendered,  thus:  'which  does  not  disappear  before  the 
fire'.  See  S.  32,  N.  n.  7,  Reverse  the  order  of  the  first  two  words  in 

this  clause.  8,  any  =  a.  9,   Consequently  =  therefore,  alfo,  which 

place  after  the  subject 'we*.  10,  to  obtain,  geuuunen;  the  essence  (as  a 

Norn.),  ber  bet  ^flange  eigentuntttdje 


Section  72. 

Jf       ON  INSTINCT1. 

The2  following  most  curious  instance  of  a  change  of  instinct  is 
mentioned  by  Darwin.  The  bees  carried3  over  to4  Barbadoes  and  the 
Western  Isles  ceased 5  to  lay  up  any  honey  after  the  first  year,  as f>  they 
found  it  not  useful  to  them.  They  found  the  weather  so  fine,  and  the 
materials 7  for  making  honey  so  plentiful,  that  they  quitted 8  their  grave, 
prudent 9,  and  mercantile 10  character,  became  exceedingly  profligate  and 
debauched u,  ate 12  up  their  capital,  .resolved  to  work  no  more,  and 1S 
amused  themselves  by  flying  about  the  sugar- houses  and  stinging  the 
blacks.  The14  fact  is,  that15,  by16  putting  animals  in  different  situations  ", 
you  may 18  change,  and  even  reverse,  any  of  their  original  propensities. 
Spallanzani 19  brought20  up  an  eagle  upon21  bread  and  milk,  and  fed  a 
dove  on 22  raw  beef. — REV.  S.  SMITH. 

1,  Ubcr  ben  tievtfcfcen  Snfu'iift.  2,  This  clause  requires  a  different  render- 
ing ;  let  us  say  '  Darwin  gives  the  following  most  (f)od}ji)  curious  example  of  a 
change  of  the  animal  instinct'.  The  last  noun  requires  the  def.  art.,  as  explained 
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in  S.  3,  N.  2.  3,  to  carry  over,  fymTberbtingen.     The  Perfect  Participle 

qualifies  the  noun  '  bees'.  According  to  S.  7,  N.  3,  the  words '  carried  —  Isles' 
may  be  rendered  either  by  the  attributive  construction  or  by  forming  of  them 
a  relative  clause.  I  venture  to  propose  the  use  of  the  attributive  construction 
as  the  more  elegant  of  the  two  modes  of  rendering,  and  more  especially  in 
order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  subordinate  clauses.  4,  When  the  pre- 

position 'to',  in  connection  with  a  verb  denoting  motion,  stands  before  the 
names  of  countries,  towns,  islands,  etc.,  it  must  be  rendered  by  'nrtrf)'. 
6,  Here  follow  the  words  '  after  —  year';  to  lay  up  honey,  einen  SSovtat  son 
£onig  att'fammetn.  6,  See  S.  41,  N.  6  ;  it  =  this ;  not  useful,  nid)t  tnefyr  t?cn 

Stufcen.  7,  materials  —  plentiful,  3KateviaUen  jut  ^cmgfcereitmicj  in  felcfyem 

liberflujfe  votfyanben.  8,  aufgeben.  9,  prudent  =  cautious.  10,  met; 
fantthfd).  11,  umndfjig.  12,  to  eat  up,  auf  jefyten.  13,  unb  nd) 

baran  ergejsten.  For  rendering  the  passage  'by  —  blacks'  see  S.  i,  N.  3.  To 
fly  about,  umfd)todr'men,  v.  tr.  14,  The  —  is,  @3  i\\  eine  auggemadjte  Xfyatfadje. 
15,  Here  follows  the  subject  'you*  (comp.  S.  66,  N.  15),  which  translate  by  the 
impers.  pron.  man.  16,  by  —  animals,  butd)  9$erfe$ung  bet  £tete,  i.e.  by  a 

removal  of  the  animals.     In  =  into;  different  =  other.  17,  Here  follows 

the  object  and  its  attributes,  'their  original  (angeboten)  propensities  (£tieb,  m.) '. 
18,  may  =  can;  reverse,  in  entgegengefejjte  9Hd)tungen  teiten.  19,  Sajaru 

<Sl>allanjani,  beriiljmtet  ita(ientfd;et  Slnatom  unb  9taturferfd)ev, geb.  1729,  +  1799. 
20,  to  bring  up,  gvop  jietjen.  21,  bet.  22,  mit. 

Section  73. 

PETER  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  MONK. 

Peter  the  Great  ordered x  many  foreign  books  to  be  translated  into  the 
Russian  language,  and  among  others2  " Puffendorf's s  Introduction  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  States  of  Europe."  A  monk,  to  whom  the 
translation  of  this  book  was  committed 4,  presented 5  it  some  time  after 6 
to  the  Emperor.  The  monarch  examined 7  the  translation ;  at 8  a  certain 
chapter,  however,  he  suddenly  changed 9  countenance,  turned  indignantly 
to  the  monk,  and  said :  "  Fool,  what  did  I  order 10  thee  to  do  ?  Is  this 
a  translation?"  He11  then  referred  to  the  original  and  showed  the  poor 
monk  a  paragraph  in  which  the  author  had  spoken  with  great  asperity 12 
of  the  Russians,  but  which  had  not  been  translated.  "  Go,"  resumed  the 
monarch,  "  and  instantly  carry  out 1S  what  I  have  bidden  thee  to  do.  ll  is 
not  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  flatter  my  subjects  that  I14  have  ordered  this  book 
to  be  translated,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  to  instruct15  and  reform16  them!" — 
ANONYMOUS. 

1,  Use  the  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  'laffeit'  as  a  translation  of  'to  order', 
'to  command',  and  'to  cause',  when  these  verbs  are  connected  with  the 
auxiliary  '  to  be '  and  the  Past  Participle  of  another  verb ;  as — 

The  emperor  ordered  the  ringleaders  2)er    tfaifer    lief    bie    9lnful)ret    e  r  * 

to  be  shot.  f  d)  t  e  £  e  n. 

The  admiral  commanded  the  ships  to  35er  Slbmirat  Hefi  bie  @d)iffein  @d)(ad)t; 

be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  crbnung  aufilellen. 

He  caused  the  money  to  be  paid  to  me.  (Sr  liefj  mit  ba6  ©etb  auSjaljIen. 

2,   Supply  here  the  adverb  and).  3,    $ufenborf<5  33eurage  jut  euto^dtfdien 

<Staatenfitnbe.  4,  an'settrauen.  5,  itbettei'djen ;  it  =  the  same,  which  must 
agree  with  its  antecedent '  translation '.  6,  after,  barauf.  7,  pritfen. 
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8,  6et.  9,  to  change  countenance,  bie  ffarbe  tt>ed)fe(n.  10,  'to  order', 

here  fcefdjten.     See  S.  48,  N.  2.          11,  Say  '  Hereupon  he  opened  (auf  fd)(agen) 
the  original'.  12,  ©djdtfe,  f.;  had  spoken  ...  of  =  had  expressed  himself 

(ftcfy  auei'fpvecfjen)  .  . .  about.  13,  ttettidjten.  14,  Inverted  construction. 

15,  fceleljwi.         16,  ufovmieren ;  the  prep,  ju  must  be  repeated  before  this  verb. 

Section  74. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  EYE. 
I. 

Look l  how  beautiful  the  human  eye  is,  excelling 2  in  beauty  the  eye 
of  every  creature  !  The  eyes  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  doubtless 
very  beautiful.  All3  of  us  must  have  admired  the  bold,  fierce,  bright  eye 
of  the  eagle ;  the  large,  gentle,  brown  eye  of  the  ox ;  the  treacherous 
green  eye  of  the  cat,  waxing  *  and  waning 5  like  the  moon,  as 6  the  sun 
shines  upon  it  (S.  4,  N.  5)  or7  deserts  it;  the  pert  eye  of  the  sparrow; 
the  sly  eye  of  the  fox ;  the  peering 8  little  bead 9  of  black  enamel  in 10  the 
mouse's  head ;  the11  gem-like  eye  which12  redeems  the  toad  from  ugliness ; 
and  the  intelligent,  affectionate  expression,  which 1S  looks  out  from  the 
human-like  eye  of  the  horse  and  dog.  There 14  are  these  and  the  eyes 
of  many  other  animals  full  of  beauty ;  but 16  there  is  a  glory  which  ex- 
celleth  in  the  eye  of  man. 

1,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  2,  Say  '  and  how  it  excelleth  in  (an)  beauty 

the  eye  of  every  other  creature ! '     The  words  '  in  beauty'  should  be  placed 
before  the  verb.  3,  All  of  us,  toir  afle ;   all  of  them,  fie  atte ;   all  of  you, 

U)t  (or  @ie)  au>.     Render  the  words  'must  have'  by  'have  certainly'.     The 
p.p.  should  be  placed  after  'eagle'.  4,  fidj  oergtofjew.  5,  ftcf)  tter* 

fleinern.  6,  as  =  according  as,  je  nad)bem.  7,  or  deserts  it  =  or  not. 

8,  fcvfcfyenb.  9,  ^evtenauge.  10,  im  2Waufef6vfd)en.  11,  ba$  etuein 

(Sbelfteuie  gleiof)enbe  Sluge.  12,  Say  'which  lets  us  forget  the  ugliness  of  the 

toad'.  13,   which  —  the  =  in  the.  14,   There  are  these  . . .  full  = 

These  . . .  are  full.    Full  of,  »oflet.          15,  im  Sluoje  be3  SWenjcfyeu  iebodj  liegt  eitte 
af(e<5  ufcevtvefjenbe  S4kadjt. 

Section  75. 

THE  BEAUTY   OF  THE  EYE. 
II. 

We  realise  *  this  fully  only  when 2  we  gaze  into  the  faces  of  those  we 
love.  It3  is  their  eyes  (S.  16,  N.io)  we  look  at*  when  we  are  near  them, 
and B  recall  when  we  are 6  far  away.  The  face  is  a 7  blank  without  the 
eye,  and  the  eye  seems  to  concentrate  every 8  feature  in  itself.  //  is  the 
eye  that  smiles,  not  the  lips ;  it  is  the  eye  that  listens 9,  not  the  ear ;  it 10 
that  frowns,  not  the  brow ;  it u  that  mourns,  not  the  voice.  Every  sense 
and  every  faculty 12  seems  to 1S  flow  toward  it,  and  find  expression  through 
it u,  nay 15,  to  be  lost  in  it ;  for  all  must  have  felt  at  times  as 18  if  a  man's 
eye  was  not  a  part  of  him,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  the  man  himself;  as17  if  it 
had  not  merely  life,  but  also  a 18  personality  of  its  own ; — as 19  if  it  was 
not  only  a  living,  but  also  a  thinking  being. — PROF.  G.  WILSON. 
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1,  'to  realise',  here  =to  comprehend,  begrcifen.  The  object  'this'  may  be 
emphasized  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  clause.  Fully  only,  evfi  gcinj. 
2,  Say  'when  we  look  upon  (betracfyten)  the  face  (9lntU{j,  n.)  of  our  loved  ones 
(unferer  SHeben) '.  3,  ($8  ftnb.  4,  anblirfen.  5,  and  which  we  recall 

(ftd)  jwitcfrufen).  6,  are  far  away,  fern  »on  iljnen  toetten.  7,  a  blank  = 

expressionless.        8,  Supply  here  the  adj.  'individual'  (ehijetn).        9,  laufdjen. 
10,  Say  '  the  eye  frowns  (u'tnten,  i.  e.  to  look  angry) '.  11,  Say  '  the  eye  is 

sad'.        12,   ©emutejUmmung,  f.         13,  to  —  it,  bafyin  gu  firemen.        14,  'it', 
here  =  the  same.  15,  ja,  batin  anfjitgef)en.  16,  as  if  ...  was,  ate  ttave ; 

a  man's  eye  =  the  eye  of  a  man.  17,  as  if  it  had,  ate  Ijatte  eg.  18,  a 

personality  of  its  own  =  a  self-dependent  personality.  19,  as  if  it  was, 

ate  leave  e$. 

Section  76. 

A  FUNERAL  DANCE1. 

Drums  were  beating2,  horns  blowing3,  and4  people  were  seen  all 
running  in  one  direction.  The  cause  was  a  funeral  dance.  I  joined5 
the  crowd,  and  soon  found  myself  in  6  the  midst  of  the  entertainment 7. 
The  dancers  were  most  (tyM/ft)  grotesquely 8  got  up 9.  About  a  dozen 
huge  ostrich  feathers  adorned  their  helmets.  Leopard  or  black  and  white 
monkey-skins lu  were  suspended n  from  their  shoulders,  and  a  leather, 
tied  (S.  7,  N.  3,  A)  round  the  waist,  covered  a  large  iron  bell  which  was 
strapped 12  upon  the  loins  of  each  dancer ;  this  they  rang 13  to  the  time  of 
the  dance.  A  large  crowd  got  up  in1*  this  style15  created16  an  inde- 
scribable hubbub,  heightened 17  by  the  blowing  of18  horns  and  the  beating 
of  seven  nogaras 19  of  various  notes 20.  Every  dancer  wore 21  an  antelope's 
horn 22  suspended  round  the  neck,  which  he  blew  occasionally  in 23  the 
height  of  his  excitement. — SIR  S.  BAKER,  THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA. 

1,  (Sin  £an$  jut  Seidjenfeier.  2,  were  beating  =  were  being  beaten.    See 

5.  2,  N.  i.     To  beat  a  drum,  eine  £vommel  rufjren.  3,  horns  (were)  blow- 
ing =  horns  resounded  (ertonen).            4,  Say 'and  one  saw  all  (a(leg)  people 
run  in  (nacfy)  one  direction.            5,  ftdj  an'fcfyltefjcn,  which  requires  the  dat. 

6,  in  the  midst,  inmitten,  which  requires  the  gen.  7,  entertainment  = 
festivity.          8,  groteSf .           9,  '  to  get  up ',  here  auS'jkffieren.          10,  '  skin ', 
here  ^eff,  n.,  of  which  form  a  compound  expression  with  the  pi.  of  the  nouns 
'leopard'  and  'monkey',  as  explained  in  S.  71,  N.  2.  11,  were  suspended 
=  hung ;  from  =  »on  . . .  tjecab.          12,  to  be  strapped,  nttt  einent  Oitemen  befefUgt 
fein ;  '  upon '  here  an.            13,  fd)dlen ;  to  —  dance,  ivdfyvenb  beg  XanjenS  gum 
£afte.        14,  auf.         15,  style  =  manner.         16,  created  =  made.         17,  Say 
'which  was  (Passive)  still  heightened',  according  to  S.  7,  N.  3,  B.         18,  Use 
the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.         19,  'nogaras' — which  use  in  its  unaltered  form  in 
German — are  a  kind  of  drum.          20,  notes  —  sounds.          21,  wore  . . .  sus- 
pended =  had  . . .  hanging ;  '  round ',  here  an.            22,  To  render  '  antelope's 
horn'  form  a  compound  noun  of  the  pi.  of  the  noun  'antelope'  and  the  singl.  of 
the  noun  ' horn'.     Comp.  S.  36,  N.  7,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  mark  further: 

A.  Although  the  first  component  of  Compound  Nouns  is  generally  in  the 
singular,  some  require  the  plural;  as — Jlinbevftiibe,  f.,  nursery;  SUbevgaflerie,  f., 
picture-gallery. 

B,  i.  The  first  component  takes  sometimes  one  of  the  genitive  inflections 
$,  C§,  tt,  CII,  or  ell§,  according  to  the  declension  it  belongs  to ;  as — Ji'emg3* 
roatttef,  m.,  royal  mantel;   SagcSlicfjt,  n.,  day-light;    ^elbnwtut,  m.,   heroism; 

e,  f.,  love  of  peace. 
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2.  We  find,  however,  the  terminations  §  or  e$  used  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  components  for  the  mere  sake  of  euphony,  even 
in  cases  where  the  first  component  is  a  feminine  noun ;  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  when  the  first  component  is  in  itself  a  compound  expression,  when  it 
has  one  of  the  derivative  suffixes  fjeit,  ing,  ting,  feit,  fdjaft,  turn,  ung,  or  when  it  is 
a  noun  of  foreign  origin  terminating  in  ton,  at,  and  at;  as — (SeburtStag,  m., 
birthday ;  £ocfyjeit3gefd)enf,  n.,  wedding  present ;  2Bet$l)eitSfet)re,  f.,  philosophy ; 
9Mia,ion3bitlbitng,  f.,  toleration  ;  Um»erfitat3gericfyt,  n.,  university  court. 

C.  In  a  few  compound  nouns  we  find  one  of  the  euphonic  terminations  e,  er, 
and  I  used  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  components ;  as — Sages 
toerf,  n.,  day's  work ;  Slfdjermittwocfr,  m.,  Ash-Wednesday ;  Jjeibelbeere,  bilberry. 

JD,  i.  When  the  first  component  consists  of  the  stem  of  a  verb,  it  is 
often  joined  to  the  second  component  without  a  connecting  link ;  as — ©djteife 
bucfy,  n.,  copy-book. 

2.  Sometimes  a  euphonic  c  is  used  as  a  connecting  link;  as — 3«'9f< 
finger,  m.,  forefinger ;  ^altepnnft,  m.,  place  of  stopping. 

23,  in  —  excitement  =  in  the  highest  excitement. 

Section  77. 

ABSOLUTION"  BEFOREHAND1. 

When  Tezel2  was  at  Leipzig,  in  the  sixteenth  century  (App.  §  g), 
and  had  collected 3  a  great  deal  of  money  from  all  ranks 4  of  people,  a 
nobleman,  who  suspected  imposition,  put 5  the  question  to  him :  "  Can 
you '  grant  absolution  for  a  sin  which  a  man 7  shall  intend  to  commit  in 
future  ? "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  frontless  commissioner,  "  but  on 8  condition 
that  a  proper9  sum  of  money  be  actually10  paid  down."  The  noble 
(S.  5,  N.  2)  instantly  produced  the  sum  demanded,  and  in  return u  re- 
ceived a  diploma12,  sealed  and  signed  by  Tezel,  absolving13  him  from  the 
unexplained  crime  which  he  intended  to  commit.  Not 14  long  after,  when 
Tezel  was  about  (S.  6,  N.  4)  to  leave  Leipzig,  the  nobleman  made 15  in- 
quiry respecting  the  road  he  would  probably  travel 16,  waited  "  for  him  in 
ambush  at  a  convenient  place,  attacked  and  robbed  him,  then 18  beat  him 
soundly  with  a  stick,  sent'  him  back  to  Leipzig  with 19  his  chest  empty, 
and 20  at  parting  said :  "  This  is  the  fault 21 1  intended  to  commit,  and  for 
which  I  have  your  absolution22." — REV.  R.  K.  ARVINE. 

1,  Tier  im  »oran<3  erteUte  9lb(afj.  2,  3of)ann  £ejel  (etgentlid)  SMejel)  ttntrbe 

itm  1460  ju  Seipjig  gebcren,  trat  1489  in  ben  CDominifanerorbeu,  u>avb  1502  vent  ^Japfl 
jum  Slblafjprebiger  befteKt,  (pater  gnnt  apoflolifdjen  Jtommiffar  ernannt  nnb  tnit  bent 
Slblafifyanbel  in  ©acfyfen  betraut,  jog  ftcfy  jebodj,  »on  Sutler  feit  bem  3i«ten  Dftober  1517 
toegen  feinec  unverfdjamten  Slnmapungen  befampft,  in  ba3  $aultnerf(ofler  ^u  Sei^ig 
jurftcf,  \vo  a  im  3a()te  1519  »erftarb.  3,  ein'nefjmen ;  a  great  deal  of,  erne  SWatfe. 
Construe  accord,  to  App.  §  5.  4,  ranks  =  classes ;  people,  Skuclfenmg,  f., 

see  S.  3,  N.  2.  5,  '  to  put  a  question  to  somebody'  here  =  to  ask  some- 

body. 6,  I  propose  to  use  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  in  this  case,  and  to  supply 

the  adverb  and)  after  the  pron.  7,  a  —  future  -=  which  one  only  (erfl) 

intends  to  commit.     See  App.  §  19.  8,  unter,  followed  by  the  def.  art. 

9,  angeuwffen;  to  render  'sum  of  money'  form  a  comp.  n.  of  which  the  noun 
'money'  forms  the  first  component  and  the  noun  'sum'  the  last.  10,  ac- 

tually =  directly ;   to  pay  down,  aua'jafyten.  11,  in  return,  bafur,  which 

place  after  the  verb.  12,  'diploma',  here  Slblajjbvief,  m.  13,  abfol* 

»ieren.    See  S.  16,  N.  4;  unexplained,  nngenannt.  14,  Not  —  after  =  Soon 
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upon  that.    See  S.  4,  N.  5,  B.  15,  to  make  inquiry  respecting  something, 

fid)  nud)  etwaS  erfunbigen.  16,  'to  travel',  here  ein'fd)fogen.  17,  to  wait 

in  ambush  for  somebody,   einen  in  einem  £interf)alte  auf  lauern.  18,  the 

adverb  bann  must  be  placed  after  the  object.  To  beat  a  person  soundly  with 
a  stick,  einen  tud)tig  butd/vviigeln.  19,  say  'with  empty  chest  (JtofUn,  m.)', 

which  place  immediately  after  the  object.  20,  unb  vief  iljm  beim  2lbfd)ieb 

nod)  311.  .       21,  'fault',  here  =  sin.          22,  Supply  here  the  adverb  fd)cn. 

Section  78. 

STAND  UP1  FOB  WHATEVER  IS  TRUE,  MANLY,  AND 

LOVELY8. 
I. 

In s  no  place  in  the  world  has  individual  character  more  *  weight  than 
at  a  public  school.  Remember5  this,  I  beseech6  you,  all  you  boys  who7 
are  getting  into  the  upper  forms.  Now8  is  the  lime  when  you  may9  have 
more10  influence  for  good  or  evil  in  the  society  you  live  in  than  you  ever 
can  have  u  again.  Quit 12  yourselves  like  men,  then ;  speak  out 13  and 
stand  up  for  whatever  is  true,  manly,  and  lovely.  Never  (S.  68,  N.  2) 
try  to  be  popular13,  but  only  do  your  duty,  and  help14  others  to  do  theirs ; 
and  when  you  leave  the  school  (S.  27,  N.  8),  the15  tone  of  feeling  in  it 
will  be  higher  than  you  found  it,  and  so  you 16  will  do  good  to 17  genera- 
tions of  your  countrymen  yet  unborn.  For  boys  follow  one  another  in 
herds  like  sheep,  for 18  good  or  evil ;  they 19  hate  thinking,  and 20  have 
rarely  any  settled 21  principles. 

1,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  pi.;  whatever  =  all  that;  see  S.  3,  N.  7.  2,  fcficn. 

3,  In  no  place  =  Nowhere.  4,  more  weight  =  greater  influence.  5,  Re- 
member this  =  Think  (2ndpers.pl.)  of  it;  see  8.4,  N.  5,  B.  6,  bitten. 
7,  Set  (m.  sing.),  b{p  (f.  sing.),  and  btc  (pi.)  must  be  used  as  relative  pro- 
nouns in  reference  to  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  person  of 
either  number,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  plural  (@ie)  used  instead  of  the  second  person  plural.  For  the  sake  of 
emphasis  the  personal  pronoun  is  frequently  repeated  after  the  relative  pro- 
noun, and  the  verb  must  then  agree  with  the  personal  pronoun,  as  the  following 
examples  will  show. 

93ev[rf)mdt)fi    bit    mid),  bie    id)    beine        Dost  thou  disdain  me,  who  am  your 

greunbtn  bin?  friend? 

3d),  ber  id)  bid)  »on  beinen   gtinben        /,    <vuho    delivered    thee    from    thy 

befreite.  enemies. 

Construe  the  clauses  '  who  —  forms'  accordingly ;  to  get  into  the  upper  forms, 
in  bie  cbern  Jttafien  »erfe|t  Werben.  8,  Say  'The  time  has  [is]  come';  when, 

too.  9,  may  have  =  exercise  (auS'iikn)  likely.  10,  Say  '  more  good 

or  evil  influence  upon  (auf)  the  company  surrounding  you  (Sure  llmgebung) '. 
11,  have  =  exercise.  12,  Say 'Be  therefore  manly'.  13,  'to  speak 

out',  here  gerabe  unb  fret  J)erau3'ftn'ed)en ;  'to  be  popular',  here  fid)  beltebt  ntad)en. 
14,  When  the  following  verbs  are  used  in  connection  with  another  verb 
governed  by  them,  that  verb  stands  in  the  Infinitive  without  the  pre- 
position 511  (Comp.  S.  34,  N.  10) : 

A.  The  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood :  biufett,  fcnnen,  mcjjen,  ntuffen,  foflen,  toctten,  and 
taffm.    (See  Expl.  i.) 
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B.  The  verbs :  Heifcen,  fasten,  getjen,  fhtben,  fut)(en,  fjeifjen  (to  bid,  to  command), 

tyelfen,  fyomt,  lefyren  (also  with  gu,  Comp.  S.  43,  N.  10),  lernett,  madjeu,  fefyen, 
and  reiten.     (See  Expl.  2.) 

C.  The  verb  fatten  in  phrases  like  Expl.  3. 

D.  The  verb  tfjiw  followed  by  nid)t$.    (See  Expl.  4.) 


mag  gern  fd)reiben. 


EXAMPLES. 

I  am  very  fond  of  writing ;  I  like  to 

write. 
The  servant  found  his  master  lying 

dead  on  the  floor. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  talk. 
He  does  nothing  but  eat  and  drink. 


2.  Set  Wiener  fanb  fatten  .§etrn  tot 

am  93oben  liegen. 

3.  @r  tyut  gut  reben. 

4.  @r   tfyut    ttid)t$    ate    effen   itnb 

trinfen. 

15,  the  —  higher  =  the  moral  tone  of  the  same  (gen.)  will  be  a  higher  one 
(S.  67,  N.  3).  16,  Supply  here  the  adverb  nodj.  17,  an;  remember 

that  the  p.  p.  'unborn'  is  used  as  an  adj.  and  qualifies  the  noun  'generations'. 
18,  Say  'as  well  in  evil  as  in  good'.  19,  bag  Senfen  ifi  ifynm  unbequem. 

20,  Supply  here  the  pron.  'they'.  21,  fefi  bejttmmt. 

Section  79. 

STAND  UP  FOB  WHATEVER   IS   TRUE,    MANLY,   AND 

LOVELY. 

II. 

Every  school  (S.  5,  N.  2),  indeed,  has  its  own  traditionary  standard l  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  cannot  be  transgressed  with  impunity,  marking2 
certain  things  as  low 8  and  blackguard,  and  certain  others  as  lawful  and 
right.  This  standard  is  ever  *  varying,  though  it  changes  only  slowly  and 
little  by  little.  It8  is  the  leading8  boys  only,  who  (S.  15,  N.  3),  subject7 
to  such  standard,  give,  for8  the  time  being,  the  tone  to9  all  the  rest, 
and10  make  the  school  either  a  noble  institution  for11  the  training  of 
Christian  Englishmen,  or  a  place 12  where  a  young  boy  will  get 13  more 
evil  than  if  he  were  turned  out 14  to  make  his 15  own  way  in  London 
streets. — THOS.  HUGHES,  TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

1,  2ftajjfKv6,  m.;  'of,  here  fur.  2,  feejeicfynctt,  see  S.  16,  N.  4,  and  intro- 

duce the  clause  with  the  conj.  unb.         3,  fdjatibltd)  wtb  gemein.         4,  bejUnbtg. 

5.  '  It  is',  here  (S3  ftnb.  6,  tonangebenb.  7,  btefem  SWafjlab  imtcnvcrfen. 
8,  jttr  3eit.             9,  to  =  for.             10,  Supply  here  the  rel.  pron.  'who'; 
to  make  the  school  a  noble  institution,   au8  bcr  @d)ule  elite  fittltdje   9lnjialt 
macfyeu.           11,  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  educate  Christian  (djnjUidjgcftnnt)  Englishmen. 
12,  ©tatte,  f.            13,  'to  get',  here  ftcfy  an'eignen.  14,  fn'nau«'flejien;  use 
the  First  Conditional.            15,  his  —  streets  =  his  fortune  in  (auf)  the  streets 
of  London. 

Section  80. 

WORK1  IS   A    GREAT   COMFORTER. 

Two  neighbouring  gardeners  had  the  misfortune  of 2  having  their  crop 
of  early  peas  killed  by  frost.  The  one  called3  upon  the  other  to  condole4 
with  him.  "  Ah,"  cried  he,  "  how  unfortunate B  we  have  been,  neighbour  1 
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Do  you 6  know  ?  I  have  done  nothing  but  fret  ever  since 7.  But  it  seems 
you  have  there  a  fine  healthy 8  crop 9  coming 10  up  already;  what"  is  it?" 
"This?"  cried  the  other  gardener,  "why12,  it  is  a  crop  of  peas  (S.  16, 
N.  10)  I  sowed  (S.  48,  N.  2)  immediately  after  my  loss."  "What13, 
coming  up  already  ? "  replied  the  fretter 14.  "  Yes,  while  you  were 
fretting 15,  1 16  was  working."  "  What !  don't  you  fret  when  you  have 
a  loss  ?  "  "  Yes,  but  I  always  put  it  off17  until  after  I  have  repaired18  the 
mischief19."  "  Why,  then  you  have  no  need  to  fret  at  all."  "  True £0," 
replied  the  industrious  gardener,  "  1 21  find  working  better  than  fretting." 
— ANONYMOUS. 

1,  Die  Slrbeit  iji  cine  fu&e  Svcjlerin.  2,  of  —  frost  =  that  (S.  i,  N.  3)  their 

young  peas  were  (S.  2,  N.  i)  destroyed  by  (burcfy,  followed  by  the  def.  art.) 
frost.  3,  to  call  upon  a  person,  einen  befucfien.  4,  to  condole  with 

a  person,  einem  few  93eUeib  be^eigen.  5,  I  have  been  unfortunate,  eg  ift  mic 

ung(ucfltrf)  ergangen.  6,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  7,  ever  since  =' the 

whole  time',  which  place  after  the  auxiliary;  'but  fret',  alg  mid)  geavgevt. 
8,  fraftig.  9,  @aat,  f.  10,  'to  come  up'  here  fyiibfd)  grim  ausfefjen. 

11,  SBag  ijl'g  fur  eine  ?  12,  ei ;  it  —  peas  =  they  are  (eg  ftnb)  young  peas. 

13,  3Bie ;  coming  up  already  ?  =  and  they  look  already  so  (supply  Ijiifcfd') 
green?  14,  bet  Svauentbe.  15,  jtdj  argent.  16,  Say  'I  have 

worked'.  17,  auf'fdjiefcen.  18,  nneber  gut  madjen.  19,  @d}abe,  m. 

20,  {Ricfyttg.  21,  Say  '  I  find  it  better  to  work  than  to  fret'. 

Section  81. 

PERSEVERANCE  FINDS  ITS  REWARD. 

Robert  Bruce,  restorer *  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  being 2  pursued  one 
day  by  the  enemy,  was 3  obliged  4  to  seek  refuge  in  a  barn  and  to  spend 5 
the  night  there.  In 6  the  morning,  when  he  awoke,  he  saw  a  spider 
climbing  up 7  the 8  beam  of  the  roof.  The  spider  fell 9  down  to  the 
ground,  but  immediately  tried  to  climb  up  again,  when  it  a 10  second 
time  fell  to  the  ground11.  It  made  a  third  attempt,  which  also  failed. 
Twelve  times  did  (S.  32,  N.  n)  the  little  spider  try  to  climb  up  the 
beam,  and  twelve  times  it  fell  down  again,  but  the 10  thirteenth  time  it 
succeeded 12  and 13  gained  the  top  u  of  the  beam.  The  king  (S.  5,  N.  2) 
immediately  got  up 15  from  his  lowly 16  couch,  and  said :  "  This  little 
spider  has  taught  (S.  42,  N.  4)  me  perseverance;  I  will  follow  its  ex- 
ample. Twelve  times  have 17  I  been  beaten  by  the  enemy.  I  will  try 
my  fortune  once  more  ! "  He  did  so 18,  and  won  the  next  battle.  The 
king  became  the  spider's  scholar. — N.  GOODRICH. 

1,  Use  the  noun  with  the  def.  art.  2,  Construe  according  to  S.  55,  N.  i, 
and  use  the  Imperf.  of  the  Passive  Voice ;  by,  »on.  3,  The  pron.  er  must  be 
supplied  here.  4,  genotigt ;  'to  seek  refuge',  here  fxd)  fludjten.  5,  ^u'bringen. 
6,  Say  '  When  he  awoke  in  the  (am)  morning'.  7,  ijinauf'fviedjnt  ...  an; 

see  S.  16,  N.  4.  8,  Use  the  indef.  art.  instead  of  the  def.  art.  9,  auf 

ben  53cben  fallen.  10,   jum  jnjeiten  3Kale.  11,  tyerun'terfaden,  to  avoid 

monotony.  12,  I  succeed,  eg  gelingt  mir.  13,  The  pron.  fte  must  be 

supplied  here.  14,  bag  oberfte  ©nbe.  .  15,  jtdj  erfycben.  16,  befe^etben. 
17,  The  Active  Voice  will  read  better  in  German.  18,  so  =  it. 
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Section  82. 

THE  NECESSITY   OP1  VOLCANOES. 

The 2  remarkable  proofs  which  modern  geology  has  presented  of  vast 
iccumulations  of  heated 3  and  melted  matter 4  beneath  the  earth's  crust 5, 

lake  it  evident  that  (S.  3,  N.  2)  volcanoes  are  essential6  to  the  preservation 
)f  the  globe.  If  (App.  §  36)  there7  were  no  safety-valves  through8  the 
:rust,  such  vast  accumulations  of  heat  would  rend  asunder9  even10  a 

/hole  continent.  Volcanoes  are  u  those  safety-valves 12,  more  than  two 
mndred  of  which  are  scattered 13  over  the  earth's  surface.  But  if  no  such 
passages"  existed  (see  S.  27,  N.  8),  nothing  could  prevent  the15  pent-up 
gases  from  accumulating  till  they  had  (Impf.  Subj.)  gained  strength 16 
enough  to  rend  a  whole  continent,  and 17  perhaps  the  whole  globe,  into 
fragments. — REV.  PROF.  HITCHCOCK. 

1,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  2,  Use  the  attributive  construction 

explained  in  S.  48,  N.  6,  and  say  '  The  by  (con,  followed  by  the  def.  art.) 
modern  geology  presented  (auf  flefUn)  remarkable  proofs  of  (»on)  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation', etc.  3,  erf>t|t.  4,  matter  =  masses.  5,  (Srbrinbe,  f. 
6,  essential  =  necessary ;  to  =  for.  7,  'There  is'  and  'there  are',  used 
in  a  general  sense,  are  generally  rendered  by  the  impers.  v.  '  c$  fltcbt'. 
8,  Say 'in  the  earth's  crust'.  9,  cmSeinau'bermfeu.  10,  fcijar.  11,  are 
=  form.  12,  Here  follow  the  words  'of  which'.  -  13,  ttertetten. 
14,  passages  =  openings.  15,  the  —  accumulating  =  the  accumulation  of 
the  pent-up  (ein'fpemn)  gases.  16,  Jh'aft,  t.;  enough,  ^inrei^cnb,  adj.,  lo  be 
placed  before  the  noun  'strength'.  17,  'and'  here  ja.  The  verb  'to 
rend  into  fragments'  (aitSetnan'bemtjjen,  of  which  form  the  Supine,  S.  i,  N.  2) 
must  of  course  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  whole  passage. 

Section  83. 

THE  POWER  OP  BEAUTY. 

In  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  London  there  is 1  an  institution 2  which 
I  visited.  In  one  room  I  found  about3  thirty-five  men  listening  (S.  16, 
N.  4)  to  the  teaching 4  of  the  daughter  of  a  small  shopkeeper 6  in 6  the 
neighbourhood.  She  was  one  of  the  prettiest  women  (S.  16,  N.  10)  I 
ever  saw7  in  my  life.  I  noticed  that  the  young  girl  was  quite  alone  with 
those  rough8  men,  and  said  to  the  superintendent9:  "Are10  you  not 
afraid  to  leave  the  pretty  young  girl  alone  with  all  those  men?"  He 
replied :  "  I11  am."  "  Then,  why  don't  you  go  to  her  ? "  "  You  mistake1" 
my  fear.  I ls  am  not  afraid  of  their  doing  her  any  harm.  They  love  her 
so  much  that  they  would  lick  "  the  ground  on  which 18  she  walks,  but  I 
am  afraid16  that  some17  person  may  step  in,  who,  not18  knowing  the 
manner  of  the  place,  may 19  say  something  impertinent 20  to  her ;  and  if 
he21  did,  he  would  not  leave  the  place22  alive23." — LORD  SHAFTESBURY. 

1,  Render  '  there  is'  by  the  Pres.  of  beftefyett.  2,  Slnflalt,  f.  3,  unijcfaljr. 
4,  Uutemcfyt,  m.  6,  Jtvamcr.  6,  autf.  7,  saw  =  have  seen.  The 

auxiliary  may  be  omitted,  according  to  S.  52,  N.  8.        8,  vofy.        9,  This  noun 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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may  be  used  in  its  unaltered  form.            10,  SimJjt  fia&ett.            11,  3a,  bo<fc, 

which  place  before  the  words  'he  replied'.  12,  mistake  =  misunderstand. 

13,  I  —  harm  =  I  fear  not  that  they  will  do  her  any  harm  (etttxiS  guletbe  tfyun). 

14,  'to  lick',  here  =  to  kiss.           15,  tocrauf.  16,  befurcfyten.           17,  Say 
'a  stranger'  could  (Impf.  Subj.)  come  in.  18,  not  —  place,  itnBefannt  mit 
lien  ©ttten  biefet  Slnflalt.         19,  Impf.  Subj.  20,  Unget)6rige«.         21,  Sup- 
ply here  the  object  'bag'.             22,  £au3.  23,  lebenbig,  before  which 
supply  the  adverb  'tmeber'. 

Section  84. 

THE  ENGLISH  CLIMATE. 

The  air  is  generally  very  moist,  most  l  so  near  the  western  coast,  and 
less  so  2  as  s  we  go  eastward. 

It  4  is  to  the  abundant  moisture  of  the  air  that  the  beautiful  foliage  of 
our  trees  and  the  rich  verdure  of  our  fields  and  gardens,  so  much  praised 
"by  foreigners  who  visit  England,  are  chiefly  owing.  Moisture  is  one  of 
the  two  things5  most  necessary  to6  vegetation,  and  hence7  our  fields, 
trees,  and  woods  possess  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  continuous 
richness  of8  verdure,  which9  cannot  be  found  under10  the  sunny  skies  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  weather  is  at11  times  liable  to  very  sudden  changes,  depending 
(S.  1  6,  N.  4)  mainly  on  the  changes  of  the  wind12.  —  HEWITT,  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  x 


1,  most  so  near,  itnb  jtoar  am  feudjtefien  an.  2,  so  =  moist.  3, 
4,  Say  '  To  the  great  moisture  of  the  air  owe  (verbanlen)  our  trees  chiefly 
their  beautiful  foliage  and  our  fields  and  gardens  their  rich  verdure,  which  by 
foreigners,  who  visit  England,  is  praised  so  much'.  5,  The  words  'most 

(f)6$ft)  necessary',  qualifying  the  noun  'things',  must  precede  it.     Things  = 
conditions.  0,  fur.  7,  baljer,  adverbial  conjunction,  see  App.  §  24,  B. 

8,  an.          9,  Say  '  as  (one)  one  cannot  find  it  (ifyn)  '.         10,  under  —  shores, 
an  ben  jonmgen  Jtuftenjlridjen.  11,  tnitunter.  12,  2Binbe?wed}fel,  m. 

Section  85. 

THE  LOKDON  DOCKS. 
I. 

Seemingly1  boundless  is  the  region  of  the  docks,  and  the  visitor  who 
sets  out  with  ever  so  definite  an  idea  of  the  course  he  intends  to  pursue, 
will  constantly  find  himself  allured  from  the  path.  He  passes  2  a  door 
from  8  which  issues  a  delicious  fragrance  of  spice,  and  he  turns  in  4  to 
(S.  19,  N.  7)  explore5  it.  At6  the  top  of  a  stone  staircase  he  finds  an 
enormous  floor  7  piled  8  with  bales  of  cinnamon  and  boxes  of  nutmeg, 
Here  and  there  are  great  heaps  which,  on  9  close  inspection,  prove  10  to 
be  cloves.  Others,  of11  a  brilliant  sienna  colour,  he12  finds  to  be  heaps 
of  mace.  The  ls  floor  above  this  is  stored  14  with  Peruvian  bark  15.  This 
article  is  used  for  the  preparation  16  of  quinine,  but  17  it  is  imported  in 
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such  quantities15  as19  to  render  it  difficult  to  believe  that20  it  can  all  be 
used  medicinally. 

1,  Say  '  The  region  (93ereid),  m.)  of  the  docks  seems  (erfdJeinen)  almost  bound- 
less (unbegrengt),  and  even  when  the  visitor  begins  his  course  (SBanberung,  f.) 
with  ever  so  (mit  einem  nod)  fo)  definite  a  plan  about  (fiber)  the  direction  he 
intends  to  pursue  (bie  eingufdjtagenbe  {Rid)tung,  Comp.  S.  48,  N.  6),  (fo)  he  will 
constantly  find  himself  allured  (ab'lenfen)  from  his  path'.  Supply  the  adverb 
bod)  before  the  adv. 'constantly'.  2,  an  ehwaS  ttotbei'geljen.  3,  aug  bet 

tfym  em  fcillidjer  SBofjlgetud)  »cn  ©efturjen  entgegenfttomt.  4,  l)tnein'gel)en. 

5,  be(td)ttgen;  the  pron.  'it'  must  be  rendered  by  the  persnl.  pron.  of  the  3rd 
pers.  pi.  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  '©ettnirje'.  6,  9lm  @nbe.  7,  %QJ 

gervaum,  m.  8,  an' fatten ;  for  the  constr.  see  S.  7,  N.  3,  B.  9,  bei 

nafyeret  93eftd)tigung.  10,   Construe  according  to  the  following  model : 

This  proves  to  be  false,  bteS  ertoetfl  fid)  ats  fa(fd).  11,  »on  l>tad)tiget  Cfer« 
favbe.  ^  12,  Say 'he  recognises  as  heaps'.  13,  £>et  baruberliegenbe  Sagerraum. 
14,  an'fuften.  15,  @f)inatinbe.  16,  To  render  '  preparation  of  quinine' 
form  a  comp.  n.  of  the  corresponding  German  terms  'quinine'  and  'preparation' 
(93ereititng) ;  to  use,  certvenben.  17,  bod),  adverbial  conjunction,  see  App.  24,  B. 
18,  SWenge,  f.,  only  used  in  the  sing.  19,  as  —  believe,  bafj  e$  ftd)  faum  gtauben 
lafst.  20,  that  —  medicinally  =  it  (to  agree  with  Slvtifet)  could  (Pres.  Subj.) 
only  be  used  (benufcen)  for  (ju)  medical  purposes  (S^ccf,  m.). 


Section  86. 

THE  LOKT>ON  DOCKS. 
II. 

On1  another  floor  of  the  same  building  may2  be  found  bundles  of 
Pimento 3  sticks  and  Malacca  *  canes,  a  great  store  of  mother-of-pearl, 
a  heap  of  delicate 5,  richly-tinted  ear-shells 6,  and  a  quantity  of  ivory. 
Here  are  elephants'  teeth,  some 7  of  which  are  larger  than  bricks  and 
weigh  fourteen  pounds.  Passing8  out  of  this  building,  we  find9  ourselves 
in  an  enormous  shed  with  little  black  boards,  hung10  at  intervals,  and 
bearing  the  names  of  vessels.  Beneath  these  boards  are  n  goods  lying 
ready  for  shipment,  and  these  are  at  least  as  varied 12  as  the  imports 1S. 
Here  are  pickles14,  blacking,  a15  cartload  or  so  of  bricks,  and  scores18  of 
anvils.  There17  are  church-bells,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  rocking-horse, 
a  mangle,  and  boxes,  bales,  and  barrels  innumerable18. — 'THE  GLOBE' 
NEWSPAPER. 

1,  3tt.  2,   Use  the  Active  Voice  with  'man',  and  say  'one  finds'. 

Comp.  S.  4,  N.  4.     For  the  constr.  see  App.  §  14.  3,   9lelfenpfcffer,  m. 

4,  SWoIaffaroljr.  5,  gart.  6,  <Seeofytmufd)eln.  7,  The  clause  must 

commence  with  the  words  '  of  which'.  8,  '  To  pass  out'  here  =  to  leave, 

v.  trans.     Construe  according  to  S.  55,  N.  i.  9,  to  find  oneself,  fid} 

befiuben.  10,  auffydngen ;   at,  in.     Construe  according  to  S.  7,  N.  3,  B. 

11,  are  —  shipment,  Uegcn  gut  (5infd)ii|ung  befUmmte  SBaren.  12,  »erfd)iebenet 

Slvt.  13,   dinfufyrartifel.  14,   Use  this  noun  in  its  unaltered  form. 

15,   Say  'one  or  two  loads  of  bricks'.  16,  scores  of,  eine  UnjaJjl  tton. 

17.  2>ovt  futb.    Comp.  S.  82,  N.  7.  18,  in  gaf)t(of«t  SWtnge. 

E  2 
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Section  87. 

DR.  JOHNSON  ON1  DEBT. 

Dr.  Johnson  held 2  that 3  debt  is  ruin.  His 4  words  on  the  subject  are 
weighty,  and  worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance.  "  Do  not,"  said 5  he, 
"  accustom 6  yourself  to  consider  debt  only  as 7  an  inconvenience.  You  * 
will  find  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes 9  away  so  many  means  of  doing 
good,  and 10  produces  so  much  inability  to  resist  evil,  that  it u  is  by 12  all 
virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.  Let 13  it  be  your  first  care,  then,  not  to  be 
in  any  man's  debt.  Resolve  w  not 15  to  be  poor.  Whatever 15  you  have, 
spend  less.  Poverty17  is  a  great  enemy  to  human  happiness.  It  destroys 
liberty.  It  makes  some18  virtues  impracticable19  and  others20  extremely 
difficult.  Frugality21  is  not  only  the  basis  of22  quiet,  but23  of  benefi- 
cence 24.  No 23  man  can  help  others  that  wants  himself.  We  must  have 26 
enough,  before  ^  we  have  to  spare." —  S.  SMILES,  SELF-HELP. 

1,  fiber  bo3  <Sd)utbenntad)en.  2,  'to  hold'  here  =  to  be  of  opinion,  bet 

Sluftdjt  fein.  3,   Say  'that  debt  (bo$  @dju(benma<$en)  leads  (Pres.  Subj.; 

Comp.  App.  §§28  and  31)  to  ruin'.  4,  Say  '  What  he  says  on  (fiber)  this 

subject  (©egenfianb,  m.)  is  important  and  worthy  of  our  notice  (SBeadjtung,  f.)'. 
5,  Place  the  words  'said  he'  at  the  end  of  the  whole  clause.  6,  When 

verbs  and  adjectives,  governing  a  preposition,  are  used  in  a  principal 
clause  and  are  followed  by  a  subordinate  clause,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  supine  (i.e.  an  infinitive  with  ju,  see  S.  i,  N.  2)  or  beginning  with  a 
subordinative  conjunction,  the  adverb  &<l,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
position required,  is  generally  placed  in  the  principal  clause ;  as — 

We  will  accustom  ourselves  to  be  2Bittoof(en  un3  baran  gewcfytmt,  fyarfam 

thrifty.  jit  feiu. 

Do  not  excuse  yourself  with  having  @ntfd)u(bigen  @te  fid)  nid)t  bamit,  baf 

had  no  time.  <£te  him  Beit  gefyabt  tjaben. 

The  verb  fid)  geluctjnen  requires  the  prep.  an.  Construe  accordingly,  and  use 
the  2nd  pers.  sing.  7,  an  inconvenience,  ate  ehuaS  2afttgc3.  8,  Say 

'  You  will  find  that  it  leads  to  poverty',  see  S.  3,  N.  2.  8,  to  take  away, 

entjie'fjen,  after  which  supply  the  pron.  uuS  (from  us).  10,  and  —  inability 

=  and  makes  us  so  often  incapable.  11,  it  is  ...  to  be  avoided  =  we  must 

avoid  it  (to  agree  with  Slrmitt),  see  S.  62,  N.  4.  12,  by  —  means,  nad) 

beften  Jlrdften.  13,  Say  'Beware  therefore  (fid)  fjfiten)  of  running  into  debt'. 
To  run  into  debt,  <Sd)ulben  mad)en.  Use  the  Supine  according  to  S.  34,  N.  10. 
14,  fid)  ettcaS  »or'nel)men.  15,  not  —  poor=  not  to  get  (geraten)  into 

poverty.  16,   Say  'However  little   (SSie  gering,  after  which  supply  the 

adverb  atidj)  thy  income  ( (Sumafmte,  f.)  may  be,  lay  up  a  part  of  the  same 
(fo  lege  tod?  einen  £ei(  berfelben  jurucf)'.  17,  Slrmut  iji  bem  ©litcfe  feint). 

18,  einjelne.  19,  impracticable  =  impossible.  20,   Supply  here  the 

adverb  raieberum  (again).  21,  'frugality'  here  =  thrift  (to  be  used  without 

the  art.).  22,   of  quiet,  be3  innern  grietenS.  23,   Supply  here  the 

adverb  aud),  and  see  S.  6,  N.  10.  24,  aBcfyltfpn,  n.,  to  be  used  with  the 

gen.  of  the  def.  art.  25,   Say  '  He  who  (SBer,  after  which  supply  the 

pron.  felbji)  needs  (bebiirfen,  requires  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.)  help,  cannot  help 
others'.  26,  to  have  enough,  gur  ©cnuge  Ijaben.  27,  Say 'before 

(elje)  we  can  have  to  spare  (etoa3  ubrig  fyaben)'. 
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Section  88. 

A   CURIOUS1  INSTRUMENT. 
I. 

A  gentleman2,  just  returned3  from  a  journey  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  London, 
was  surrounded  by4  his  children,  eager5,  after  the  first  salutation  was 
over,  to  hear  the  news,  and  still  more  eager  to  see  the  contents6  of  a 
small  portmanteau,  which7  were,  one  by  one,  carefully  unfolded  and 
displayed  to  view.  After 8  having  distributed  amongst  the  children  a  few 
small  presents,  the 9  father  took  his  seat  again,  saying,  that 10  he  must 
confess  he11  had  brought  from  town12,  for  his  own  use,  something  far 
more  curious  and  valuable  than  any13  of  the  little  gifts  (S.  16,  N.  10)  they 
had  received.  It  was,  he  said  M,  too  good  to 15  present  to  any  of  them ; 
but  he  would,  if16  they  pleased,  first  give  them  a  brief  description  of  it 
(S.  4,  N.  5,  £),  and 17  then  perhaps  they  might  be  allowed  to  inspect  it. 

1,  iwvnxntrbtg.  2,  The  noun  '  gentleman'  may  be  used  in  its  unaltered 
form  in  German.  3,  fyeim'fefyven ;  for  the  constr.  see  S.  7,  N.  3,  B. 

4,  vcn  ;  to  surround,  itmvtn' gen.  6,  Say 'who  after  the  first  salutations 

were  eager  (begievig) '.  6,  ber  Snfyalt,  which  has  no  plural.  7,  Since 

the  antecedent  of  the  pron.  ivhich  (i.e.  Snfyalt)  has  no  plural  in  German,  the 
constr.  of  the  passage  'which  —  to  view*  must  be  altered.  Let  us  say  'from 
which  (ang  foelcfyev,  to  agree  with  9Jeifetafd)e  in  the  fern,  sing.)  then  (supply  the 
adverb  aitcfy  in  this  place)  every  piece  was  carefully  unpacked  (auS'pacfen)  and 
shown  round  (wnfjev'jeigen) '.  8,  Construe  accord. to  S.  55,  N.  i ;  to  distribute, 
wtei'tett;  amongst,  unter,  with  the  ace.  The  direct  object  must  be  placed 
before  the  woras  'amongst  the  children'.  9,  Say  'he  sat  down  again  and 

said'.  10,  that  he  must  confess,  ev  tocfle  eS  nut  geflefyen.  11,  This 

passage  is  best  introduced  by  the  conj.  baj?.  Read  carefully  App.  §§  28  and  30. 
12,  ait$  bev  <2tabt,  which  place  before  the  p.  p.  (mttgebracfyt).  13,  ivgenb  einS. 

14,  Say  '  he  continued'.  15,  See  S.  19,  N.  7,  and  supply  here  the  pron.  e$ ; 
to  any  =  to  one.  16,  Say  'if  they  wished  it'.  17,  tmb  barnt  biirften 

fie  e3  ftcfy  »ie((eidjt  anfefyeu. 

Section  89. 

A  CURIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 
II. 

The  children  were  accordingly1  all  attention,  while  the  father  thus* 
proceeded 3 :  "  This  small  instrument  displays  4  the  most 8  perfect  inge- 
nuity of8  construction,  and7  exquisite  nicety  and  beauty  of  workmanship. 
From 8  its  extreme 9  delicacy 10,  however,  it n  is  so  liable  to  injury,  that  it 
is  always  protected  by  a 12  sort  of  light  curtain,  adorned 13  with  a  beautiful 
fringe,  and l4  so  placed  as  to  fall  in  a  moment  on  the  approach  of  the 
slightest  danger.  The 16  external  appearance  of  the  instrument  is  always 
more  or  less  beautiful,  though  in  this  respect  there  "  is  a  great  diversity 
in  the  different  sorts.  The17  internal  contrivance,  however,  is  the  same 
in  all  of  them,  and  is  so  curious,  and  in  its  power18  so  astonishing,  that 
no  one  who  knows  it 19  can  suppress  his  surprise  and  admiration." 
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1,  naturUd)  bie  Slufinerffamfeit  fetfcft.  2,  folgenbetmajjeu.  3,  pro- 

ceeded =  continued.  4,  displays  =  shows.  5,  most  perfect  =  highest. 

6,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  7,  Say  '  and  is  most  exactly  (unubertveffliei) 

genau)   and  beautifully   worked'.  8,    From  =  On  account  of,  28egeu. 

9,  extreme  =  extraordinary.  10,   (Smpfinblidjfett,  f.  11,  it  —  injury 

=  it  is  so  easily  exposed  (owfcfent)  to  (S.  3,  N.  2)  injury.  12,  a  sort  of=a 

certain.  13,  Use  the  attributive  constr.,  S.  7,  N.  3.  14,  Say  '  which 

is  placed  (angefctacfyt)  so  that  it  falls  down  at  (bet)  the  approach  of  the  slightest 
danger  in  a  moment'.  15,  The  —  appearance,  Z>&$  Sincere.  16,  Render 
'  there  is'  in  this  instance  by  'bejiefjt  (there  exists),  which  must  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  on  account  of  the  preceding  subordinative  conj.  cbgletd). 
17,  The  internal  contrivance,  £)er  3Red?antdmu£.  18,  power  =  efficacy, 

SSivffamfeit,  f.  19,  it  =  the  same  (to  agree  with  Rt$otti0mit6). 

Section  90. 

A  CURIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 
III. 

"  By  a  slight  and  momentary  movement,  which  the  owner  can  easily 
effect,  he  can l  ascertain 2  with  considerable  accuracy  the  size,  colour, 
shape,  weight  (S.  10,  N.  9),  and  value  of3  any  article  whatever.  A* 
person  possessed  of  one  is 5  thus  saved  from  the  necessity  of  asking  a 
thousand  questions  and6  trying  a  variety  of  troublesome  experiments, 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary*;  and  such  a  slow  and  laborious 
process 7  would,  after 8  all,  not  succeed 9  half  so  well  as  a  single  appli- 
cation of  this  admirable  instrument." 

GEORGE.  "If  it  is  such  a  very  useful  thing10  (S.  27,  N.  8),  I  wonder11 
that l2  everybody,  that  can  at  all  afford  it,  does  not  have  one." 

1,  To  avoid  repetition  render  the  verb  '  can  '  here  by  ttnftaube  fein. 
2,  befitntmen,  which  use  in  the  form  of  a  Supine  and  place  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  clause.  3,  of — whatever,  ttgeub  eineg  ©eojeujtcmbeS.  4,  A  —  one 
=  The  possessor.  5,  is  —  questions  =  needs  therefore  (cilfo)  not  (to)  ask 

a  thousand  questions.     To  ask  a  question,  eine  grage  jhflett.  6,  and  —  ex- 

periments =  and  to  make  various  troublesome  experiments.  7,  Skrfaljren,  n. 
8,  after  all  not,  bod)  tudjt,  which  must  not  be  placed  between  commas.  Comp. 
S.  15,  N.  3.  9,  gelingm.  10,  thing  =  object.  11,  I  wonder, 

e3  ttwubett  mid);  we  wonder,  e3  Vwmbert  un3;  you  wonder,  eg  tinmbert  <Sie. 
12,  that  —  one  =  that  not  everybody,  who  can  at  all  (ircjenb)  make  it  possible, 
possesses  the  same  (to  agree  with  'object'). 

Section  91. 

A  CURIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 
IV. 

FATHER.  "  These  instruments  are  not  so  uncommon  as  you  suppose ; 
I  myself  happen  to  know  several  individuals J  who 2  are  possessed  of  one 
or  two  of3  them." 

CHARLES.    "How  large  are  they,  father?     Could  I  hold  one  in  my 

hand?" 
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FATHER.  "  You  *  might ;  but 8  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  trust  •  mine 
to  you." 

GEORGE.  "  You  must  take7  very  great  care  of  it,  then8?" 
FATHER.  "  Indeed 9  I  must.  I  intend  every  night  to  envelop 10  it  in  n 
the  light  curtain  I  mentioned ;  it  must,  besides,  occasionally  be  washed 
in 12  a  certain  colourless  liquid  kept 13  for  the  purpose ;  but  this  is  such  a 
delicate  w  operation,  that 16  persons,  I  find,  are  generally  reluctant  to  per- 
form it.  But  notwithstanding  the  tenderness 16  of  this  instrument,  you 1T 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that18  it  may  be  darted  to  a  great  distance,  with- 
out19 suffering  the  least  injury,  and  without  any  danger  of  losing  it." 

1,  individuals  =  persons.  2,  who  —  one  =  who  possess  one.  3,  of 

them  =  of  the  same.  4,  JDaS  fonntefl  bu  tooljt.  5,  but  —  sorry  =  but 

I  should  be  very  unwilling.  6,  to  trust  anything  to  a  person,  einem  etttaft 

an'»ertvaiten.  7,  to  take  great  care  of  a  thing,  ettoaS  fdjt  inad)t  nefymett. 

8,  then  =  thus,  atfo,  which  place  after  the  object.  9,  @etoijj  mujj  idj  ba3 ! 

10,  umfyiifiett.  11,  in  —  mentioned  =  with  the  above-mentioned  light 

curtain.  12,  in  =with.  13,  bie  man  jld)  ju  biefem  Ryotfa  fydlt.  14,  deli- 
cate =  critical,  fcebenf  ltd)  or  gefd  ()vlid).  15,  that  —  it  =  that  one,  as  I  have 
found,  performs  (»ol($ie'l)en)  the  same  generally  but  (nur)  very  unwillingly 
(uncjevne).  16,  (Smyfxnblidjfeit.  17,  you  —  hear  =  you  will  hear  with 
astonishment.  18,  that  —  distance,  bafj  man  e3  in  tt>eite  8«nten  irevfen  faun. 
19,  Say  '  without  that  it  suffers  the  least  injury,  and  without'  that  one  runs  any 
danger  of  losing  [to  lose]  it.'  Comp.  S.  i,  N.  3. 

Section   92. 

A  CTJKIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 
V. 

CHARLES.   "Indeed1!  and  how  high  can  you  dart  it ?" 

FATHER.   "  1 2  should  be  afraid  of  telling  you  to  what  a  distance  it  will 
reach,  lest  you  should  think  I  am  jesting  with  you." 

GEORGE.    " Higher  than  this  house,  I3  suppose?" 

FATHER.    "  Much  higher." 

CHARLES.   "  Then 4,  how  do  you B  get  it  again  ? " 

FATHER.   "It8  is  easily  cast  down  by  a  gentle  movement  that  does  it 
no  injury." 

GEORGE.   "  But  who  can  do  that  ? " 

FATHER.   "  The 7  person  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  it." 

CHARLES.    "  Well 8,  I  cannot  understand  you  at  all ;  but  do 9  tell  us, 
father,  what  it  is  chiefly  used  for  1 " 

1,  £a3  Wave!  2,   Say  '  I  almost  fear  to  tell  you  what  distances  it  can 

reach,  that  (bamit)  you  may  not  believe  that  I  am  jesting  with  you'.          3t  'I 
suppose',  in   interrogative  sentences,   may  be  elegantly  rendered  by  the 
adverb  U>ol){: 
You  have  prepared  your  lesson  well        @ie  fyifeen  3f)re  Seftioit  Ijcitte  No  1)1  gut 

to-day,  I  suppose  f  fhtbiert  ? 

In  elliptic  sentences,  where  the  verb  is  omitted,  u>ol)(  generally  occupies  the 
first  place.  4,  The  adv.  benu  must  stand  after  the  object  e$.  5,  The 

pron.  'you',  used  in  a  general  sense,  is  mostly  rendered  by  the  indef.  pron. 
man.  6,  It  —  down,  (fa  feuft  ftd) . . .  ldd)t  uncber  nad)  unten.  The  place  of 
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the  words    by  —  injury '  is  indicated  by  the  three  dots.  7, 

8,  Well  =  Alas,  5lcf).  9,  The  English  'do',  in  sentences  of  entreaty,  may 

colloquially  be  rendered  by  the  adverb  fcodE) ;  as — 

Do  give  me  the  book,  my  child !         Oiefc  tnir  t>  odj  bo3  S3ud),  tneiu  Jtint)  I 

Section  93. 

A  CURIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 

VI. 

FATHER.  "  Its 1  uses  are  so  various  that  I  know  not  which 2  to  specify. 
It8  has  been  found  very  useful  in  deciphering  (S.  i,  N.  3)  old  manuscripts, 
and 4,  indeed,  has  its  use  in  modern  prints.  It 5  will  assist  us  greatly  in 
acquiring6  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  without  it7  some  of  the  most 
sublime  parts 8  of9  creation  would  be  matters10  of  mere  conjecture.  It11 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  very  much  depends  on  a12  proper 
application  of  it,  being  (S.  30,  N.  4)  possessed  by  many  persons  who 
appear  to  have  no 13  adequate  sense  of  its  value,  but 14  who  employ  it 
only  for  the  most  low  and  common  purposes,  without  even  thinking, 
apparently,  of  the  noble  uses 15  for  which  it  is  designed,  or  of  the  ex- 
quisite16 gratification17  (S.  16,  N.  10)  it  is  capable  of  affording.  It18  is 
indeed  in  order  to  excite  in  your  minds  some  higher  sense  of  its  value 
than  you  might  otherwise  have  entertained,  that  I  am  giving  you  this 
previous  description." 

GEORGE.    "  Well  then,  tell  us  something  more  about  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  £)." 
FATHER.    "It  is  also  of19  a  very  penetrating  quality,  and  *"/  can  often 
discover  secrets  which  can  be  detected  by  no  other  means.     It20  must 
be  owned,  however,  that 21  it  is  equally  prone  to  reveal  them 22." 

1,  Its  —  various  =  It  serves  for  (511)  such  (fo)  various  purposes  (3«?cif,  m.). 
2,  which  —  specify  =  which  I  shall  specify  (anfufjren).  3,  It  —  useful  =  One 
has  found  it  of  great  use.  4,  and  —  prints  =  and  also  in  (bet)  our  modern 

printing  it  is  indeed  of  great  use.  5,  It  —  greatly  =  It  helps  us  much. 

6,  fid)  erwerbm ;  all  kinds  of,  adevlei.  7,  it  =  the  same.          8,  'parts' here 

©ebtete.  9,   Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  10,  matters  =  objects. 

11,  It  —  however  =  I  must  however  confess.  12,  Use  the  def.  art.;  proper 
=  right ;  of  it  =  of  the  same.  13,  no  —  sense  =  a  wrong  idea  (Secjtijf,  m.). 

14,  imb.  15,  uses  =  purposes  (3ive(f,  m.).  16,  mwrgteidjlidj,  i.e.  in- 

comparable. 17,  ©enu|,  m.,  i.e.  enjoyment.  18,  Say  'Only  to  awaken 
in  you  a  higher  idea  of  its  value  than  you  probably  (wmuttid))  otherwise  (fonft) 
would  have  had  (Pluperfect  Subj.),  I  give  you  this  previous  (sorlaufuj)  descrip- 
tion'. 19,  of — quality  =  very  penetrative  (fdjarffxcfyttoj).  20,  Say 'But 
(5)cdj)  I  must  confess.  21,  that  —  prone  =  that  it  is  just  as  much  (eten  fo 
feljr)  prone ;  prone  =  disposed,  geneigt.  22,  them  =  the  same,  to  agree  with 
'secrets'. 

Section  94. 

A   CURIOUS   INSTRUMENT. 
VII. 

CHARLES.   "  What !  can  it  speak  then  ?" 

FATHER.  "It  is  sometimes  said  (S.  54,  N.  13)  to1  do  so,  especially 
when 2  it  happens  to  meet  with 3  one  of  its  own  species." 
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GEORGE.   "  What  colour  are  4  these  instruments  ?  " 

FATHER.    "  They  vary  5  considerably  in  this  respect." 

GEORGE.    "  Well,  what  colour,  is  yours  ?  " 

FATHER.  "  I  believe  it  is  of  a  darkish  colour  ;  but  if  I  shall  confess 
the  truth  (S.  27,  N.  8),  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  (S.  48,  N.  2)  it6  in 
my  life." 

BOTH.   "  Never  7  saw  it  in  your  life  ?  " 

FATHER.  "  No,  nor  8  do  I  wish  ;  but  I  have  seen  a  representation  of  it, 
which  (S.  48,  N.  6)  is  so  exact  that  my  curiosity  is  quite  satisfied." 

GEORGE.   "  But  why  don't  you  look9  at  the  thing  itself?  " 

FATHER.   "  I  should  be  in  great  danger  10  of  losing  it,  if  I  "  did." 

CHARLES.   "  Then  you  could  buy  (S.  58,  N.  8)  another." 

FATHER.  "  Nay12,  I  believe  I  could  not  prevail  1S  upon  any  one  to  part 
with  such  (S.  28,  N.  9)  a  thing1*." 

GEORGE.    "  Then,  how  did  you  get  yours  ?  " 

FATHER.  "  I  am  so  fortunate  as  15  to  be  possessed  of  more  than  one  ; 
but  16  how  I  got  them  I  really  cannot  recollect  17." 

CHARLES.  "  Not  recollect  !  Why18,  you  said  you  brought  "  them  from 
London  to-night  !  " 

FATHER.  "  So  20  1  did  ;  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  had  left  them  behind  me 
(see  App.  §  36)." 

CHARLES.  "  Now21,  father,  do  tell  us  the  name  of  this  curious  instru- 
ment !  " 

FATHER.   "It  is  —  the  Eye."  —  JANE  TAYLOR. 

1,  '  to  do  so',  referring  to  the  preceding  verb  'speak',  must  be  rendered  by 
the  infinitive  of  that  verb.  2,  when  —  with  =  when  it  accidentally  comes 

together  with.  3,  with  —  species,  tnit  einem  feinetfgtetifyen.  4,  are  = 

have.  5,  to  vary  considerably,  fefyt  »erfd)ieben  fein.  6,   Supply  the 

adverb  nodj  after  the  object.  7,  Never  —  life  ?  =  You  have  never  seen 

it  in  your  life  ?  8,  id)  ttunfdje  e8  aud)  nid)t.  9,  to  look  at  a  thing,  ftdj  em 
3>tng  cuffefjen.  10,  'to  be  in  great  danger',  here  ©efafyr  (aufen.  11,  Sup- 
ply here  the  object  'f$'.  12,  D  neitt.  13,  to  prevail  upon  any  one, 

jemanb  uberr'ebeu.  14,  'thing',  here  ©egenfianb,  m.  15,  nod)  mcfyr  als 

eineg  gu  beftfcen.          16,  but  —  them,  aber  toie  id)  baju  gefentnten  bin.  17,  to 

recollect,  fid)  ehw3  in$  ©ebadjtnig  juritrf'rufen.  18,  The  English  'why'  is, 

in  this  instance,  best  rendered  by  the  adverb  '  ja  ',  which  place  after  the  verb. 

19,  Use  the  Perf.  Subj.,  according  to  App.  §§  28  and  30  ;  here  nttt'bringeu. 

20,  ©etoij}  fyabe  id)  bag.          21,  Say  '  But  father,  tell  us  at  last,'  and  supply  the 
adverb  'bed)'  after  the  pron.  'us'.     Comp.  Lange's  German  Manual,  p.  354, 
L.  31,  N.  4. 

Section  95. 

-  SAXON   DRESS. 


The  dress  of  civilians  in  general  consisted  2  of  a  shirt  and  tunic  de- 
scending 3  to  the  knee,  of  linen  or  wool,  according  4  to  the  season.  A 
belt  was  often  worn  round  the  waist  6,  and  a  short  cloak  over  the  whole. 
Drawers,  leather  shoes  or  short  boots  and  hose,  or  sandals,  completed 
the  ordinary  costume.  Labourers  (S.  3,  N^2)  are  generally  represented 
with  shoes,  but  without  hose.  Females8  of  all  ranks7  wore  long,  loose 
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garments  reaching3  to  the  ground,  completely  hiding  (S.  16,  N.  4)  all8 
symmetry  of 9  shape.  Long  hair,  parted 10  on  the  forehead,  and  falling  u 
naturally  down  the  shoulders,  with  an  ample 12  beard  and  moustache,  dis- 
tinguish the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  closely  cropped13  Normans.  Planche 
remarks  that u  the  character  of  face,  as  delineated  in  illuminations,  im- 
mediately designates15  the  age16  wherein17  the  early18  portraits  of  our 
Lord19,  which  have20  been  reverently21  copied  to22  the  present  day, 
were23  originally  fabricated. — MILKER,  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

1,  Say  '  The  dress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons'.  2,  to  consist  of  a  thing,  au3 

ettt>a3  beftetyen.  3,  to  descend  =  to  reach ;  to,  on  or  auf.  Use  the  attributive 
construction  explained  in  S.  48,  N.  6.  4,  according  to,  je  ttad).  5,  waist 
=  body.  6,  Females  =  Women.  7,  @tanb,  m.  8,  jebe.  9,  Use 
the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.;  form,  ©ejktt,  f.  10,  gefdjeitelt  ;  on  the  forehead 

=  in  the  middle.     Use  the  attributive  construction.  11,  and  falling  = 

which  fell.  12,  »clf.  13,  fittj  gefdjoten.  14,  that  —  illuminations, 

bap  ber  ®ejtd)t$ti^u3  in  ben  Slfcfcilbungen.  "  15,  beftwtmen.  16,  Scatter,  m., 
i.e.  epoch.  17,  wherein  =  in  which.  18,  'early',  here  =  first.  19,  Lord 
=  Saviour,  £eilanb,  m.  20,  Use  the  active  voice  with  'man'.  Comp.  S.  4, 
N.  4.  21,  fo  jwtatoctt.  22,  fcis  auf.  23,  Say  '  were  first  (juevft) 

made  (au'fertigen) '. 

Section  96. 

THE   GLACIEKS  AT1  SUNSET2. 
I. 

At  a  distance  these  glaciers,  as 8 1  have  said  before,  look  *  like  frozen 
rivers  (S.  26,  N.  3);  when6  one  approaches  nearer,  or  when  they  press6 
downward 7  into  the  valley,  they  look 8  like  immense  crystals  and  pillars 9 
of  ice  piled 10  together  in  every  conceivable  form.  The  effect u  of  this 
pile 12  of  ice,  lying  (S.  48,  N.  6)  directly13  in  the  lap  of1*  green  grass  and 
flowers,  is  quite  singular.  Before  we  had  entered 15  the  valley,  the  sun 
had  gone  down ;  the  sky  behind  the  mountains  was  clear,  and  it16  seemed 
for  a  few  moments  as  if  darkness 17  was  rapidly  coming  on.  But 18  in 
a  few  moments  commenced  a  scene 19  of  transfiguration,  more 20  glorious 
than  anything  I  had  witnessed  yet.  The  cold,  white,  dismal  fields  21  of 
ice  gradually  changed ffl  into  hues  *  of  the  most  beautiful  rose  colour 24. 
A25  bank  of  white  clouds,  which  rested 26  above  the  mountains,  kindled 27 
and  glared 2a,  as 29  if  some  spirit  of  light  had  entered  into  them. 

1,  fcei,  contracted  with  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  2,  Comp.  S.  26.  3,  Place 
the  words  'as  —  before'  at  the  head  of  the  whole  passage;  'at  a  distance',  in 
ber  Gnttfevming.  For  the  constr.  see  App.  §  15.  4,  'to  look  like',  here 

'd^ntii^  fefyen',  which  requires  the  dat.  5,  The  clause  'when  —  nearer' 

maybe  briefly  rendered  by  'in  bee  Stdlje',  i.e.  'close  by'.  6,  tyinein'bringen. 

7,  afovavt£.  8,  'to  look'  may  here  be  rendered  by  ra0ff<$a^  to  avoid  re- 

petition; 'like 'must  then  be  turned  by  'ftne'.  9,  To  render  '  pillars  of 

ice'  form  a  comp.  n.  analagous  to  'ice-pillars'.  10,   to  pile  together, 

auffdjidjten ;  use  the  attributive  constr.  11,  ©inbrucf,  m.  12,  pile  of 

ice,  (SWmaffe,  f.  13,   imtnittelbar.  14,   Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art. 

15,  berteten,  v.  tr.  16,  it  seemed  =  it  had  the  appearance.     The  adverbial 

circumstance  of  time  'for  a  few  moments'  may  be  emphasized  by  being  placed 
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immediately  after  the  conj.  'and*.  17,  Darkness  is  coming  on,  tie 

felfyeit  fcvicfyt  fymin.  18,   But  —  moments  =  But  soon.  19,   Form  a 

comp.  n.  20,  The  passage  'more  —  yet'  may  be  elegantly  rendered  by 

'  toeldje  af(e3  Bewts  ©efc^aute  ttccfy  an  -ipertHdjfett  iiberttaf  '.  21,  Form  a  comp.  n. 
22,  to  change  into  something,  in  ettoa3  ii'fcergeljen.  23,  S^fantone.  24,  9?c; 
fenvet,  n.  25,  A  —  clouds,  gin  toeifjeS  ©etocff.  26,  rested  =  hung. 

27,   kindled  =  reddened   (ervo'ten).  28,    glared  =  glowed   (evoju  (jeii). 

29,  as  —  them,  urie  »on  einem  2id;ta,eijte  erfuttt. 

Section  97. 

THE   GLACIERS  AT   SUNSET. 
II. 

You  *  did  not  lose  your  idea  of  the  dazzling,  spiritual  whiteness  of  the 
snow  ;  yet  you  seemed  to  see  it  through  a  rosy  veil,  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  glaciers  and  the  hollows  between  the  peaks  reflecting  wavering  tints 
of  lilac  and  purple.  The  effect  2  was  solemn  and  spiritual  above  every- 
thing I  have  ever  seen.  These  3  words,  which  *  had  often  been  in  my 
mind  through  the  day,  and  5  which  occurred  more  often  than  any  others 
while  I  was  travelling  through  the  Alps,  came  into  my  mind  with  a  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  meaning  unknown  before  :  —  "  For  by  (burd?)  Him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  6  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  7  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities, 
or  powers  8  :  all  things  were  created  by  Him  and  for  Him  :  and  He  is 
before9  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist10  (Col.  i.  16,  17)."  — 
MRS.  BEECHER  STOWE. 

1,  Say  '  The  idea  (93ift>,  n.)  of  the  dazzling,  spiritual  (geiflevljaft)  whiteness  of 
the  snow  lost  itself  not  ;  it  seemed,  however,  as  if  one  saw  it  (afe  fafye  man  e$) 
through  a  rosy  veil,  whilst  the  sharp  edges  (Sarfe/  f.)  of  the  glaciers  and  the 
hollows  (33ertiefmig,  f.)  between  the  peaks  were  beaming  (erjirafyfcn)  in  wavering 
(uubefiimmt)  colours  of  lilac  and  purple'.  2,  Say  'The  impression  (®in# 

bntcf,  m.)  of  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B)  surpassed  in  (an)  solemnity  and  sublimity  every- 
thing (ofle«,  S.  3,  N.  7)  that  I  had  (App.  §  22)  ever  seen'.  3,  Say  'The 

following  words'.  4,  which  —  mind,  He  nut  ...  oft  »oc  ber  Stele  geftonbcn. 

5,  and  —  before  =  and  of  (an)  which  I  was  most  reminded  during  my  Alpine 
journey  (Sllpeuwfe),  revealed  themselves  only  (erjl)  now  to  my  mind  in  their 
whole  splendour  and  magnificence.  6,  in  —  earth,  tm  $immel  unb  auf 

(Srten.  7,  whether  they  be,  feten  fie.  .         8,  ®en>alten.  9,  is  before 

=  stands  above.  10,  beflefyen,  which  place  after  '  Him'. 

Section  98. 

THE  LOST   CHILD  FOUND1. 
I. 

A  few  years  since,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  child  was  lost  * 
in  the  woods.  Darkness  (S.  3,  N.  2)  was  rapidly  coming  on3,  and  the 
alarmed  father,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  neighbours,  hastened  away 
in4  search  of  the  lost  child.  The5  search  continued  in  vain  till  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Then  the  alarm  bell  was  rung  6,  and  the  cry  of 
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fire 7  soon  resounded  through  the  streets.  It 8  was,  however,  ascertained 
that 9  it  was  not  fire  which  caused  the  alarm,  and  that  the  bell  tolled 10  to 
spread  the  more  u  solemn  tidings 12  of  a  child  lost 13. 

Every  heart  sympathised  u  in  the  sorrows  of  the  distracted 1B  parents, 
and  multitudes16  of  the  people17  were  seen  (S.  4,  N.  4)  ascending  the 
hill  upon  the  declivity  of  which  the  village  was  situated 18,  to 19  aid  in  the 
search.  The  night  passed  away,  the  morning  dawned,  and  yet  no  tidings 
came.  The  sun  arose.  The  whole  landscape  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  But  the  village  was  deserted  and  still;  the  shops  were 
closed,  and  business  was  hushed  *°.  Mothers 21  were  walking 22  the  streets 
with  sympathising23  countenances  and  anxious15  hearts.  There24  was 
but  one  thought  there  : — What  has  become  of26  the  lost13  child? 

1,  2>a3  linetcvgefunbene  Jtint).  2,  to  be  lost,  fid)  serirren.  3,  to  come 

on,  fyevan'rucfen.  4,  in  —  child  =  to  seek  the  missed  child.  5,  The  — 

evening  =  Till  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  (afcenbs)  their  endeavours  had  remained 
without  success  (etfolgloS).  Remember  that  the  verbs  feitt,  tt>ert>flt,  and 
blcibcit  are  conjugated  with,  the  auxiliary  feilt.  6,  $idjen.  7,  Form 
a  compound  noun  by  combining  the  corresponding  German  terms  of  the  nouns 
'fire'  and  'cry'  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A).  8,  it  —  ascertained,  @g  ftettte  ftcf)  jebe$ 

tyerau3.  8,  that  —  alarm  =  that  the  alarm  was  not  caused  through  fire. 

10,  evtcnen.  11,  more  solemn  =  still  more  dreadful.  12,  tidings  = 

message.  13,   Use  the  p.  p.  of  the  verb  »evtmffm.     See  S.  7,  N.  3,  A. 

14,  Say  'shared  the  sorrow'  (Summer,  m.,  which  is  only  used  in  the  Sing.). 

15,  cmgtferfuKt.  16,  @<j)aten.  17,  of  the  people  =  of  country-people. 
18,  to  be  situated,  liegett.        19,  to  —  search,  urn  mit  fiidjm  ju  tjetfen.        20,  '  to 
be  hushed',  here  =  to  rest.            21,  Say  '  The  women'.    '       22,  to  walk  the 
streets,  aitf  ben  ©ttafjen  umljet'gdjen.  23,  teifne^menb.  24,  @3  roar  nur 
ein  ©ebanfe,  bet  afle  erfuttte.           25,  auS. 

Section  99. 

THE   LOST   CHILD   FOUND. 
II. 

About1  nine  in2  the  morning  the  signal  gun  was  fired,  which  announced 
that  the  child  was  found  (S.  4,  N.  4),  and  for3  some  time  the  suspense 
was  dreadful.  Was  the  child  found  a4  mangled  corpse,  or  was  it  alive  and 
well  ?  Soon  (App.  §  14)  a  joyful  shout5  proclaimed  the  safety  of  the  child. 
A  procession  was  formed 6  by  those  engaged 7  in  the  search.  The  child 
was  placed  upon  a  litter,  hastily  constructed 8  from  the  boughs  of  trees 
(S.  36,  N.  7,  A),  and  borne9  in  triumph  at10  the  head11  of  the  procession. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  brow12  of  the  hill,  they  stopped/or  a  moment, 
and  proclaimed  their  success  with  three  loud  and  animated 13  cheers 14. 
The  mother  could  no  longer  restrain  her  feelings.  She  rushed  into 15  the 
street,  clasped  her 16  child  to  her  bosom,  and  wept  aloud.  Every 17  eye 
was  suffused  with  tears,  and/~0r  a  moment  all  was  silent. 

But  suddenly  some  one  gave  a18  signal  for19  a  shout.  One  long,  loud, 
and  happy  note  of  joy20  rose  from21  the  assembled  multitude22,  who  then 
dispersed  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  return  home  and  to  resume23  their  business. — 
JACOB  ABBOTT. 
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1,  gegen.  2,  in  the  morning,  ntorgeng.  3,  for  —  time,  cine  3eit  lang. 

4,  a  =  as  a  =  at3.  5,  joyful  shout,  grenbetigefdjrei  (S.  76,  22,  JJ).  6,  Use 
the  reflective  form  fid)  bilben ;  by,  »on.  7,  tteldje  fid)  bei  ber  Slujfinbung  be3 

JtinbeS  beteiliijt  fjatteu.  8,  Use  the  attributive  construction  pointed  out 

in  S.  7,  N.  3  5   constructed,  jufam'mengefugt ;   from,  au3.  9,  einfyer'tragen. 

10,  an.  11,  ©ptfce,  f.  12,  brow  =  top.  13,  animated  =  fiery. 

14,  £urra3.  15,  aitf.          16,  her  =  the.  17,  Say  '  No  eye  was  with- 

out tears  (tfjvdmnfeer)'.  18,  Use  the  def.  art.  10,  git.  20,  happy  — 
joy,  form  a  comp.  noun  of  the  corresponding  German  terms  'joy'  and  'cry'. 
21,  cms.  22,  SDtenge,  f.  23,  to  resume  business,  fid)  an  fein  ©efdjaft 

begeben. 

Section  100. 

PERSPIRATION. 

Perspiration  is  the  evacuation 1  of  the  juices  of  the  body  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  It  has  been  calculated  (S.  4,  N.  4)  that  there  are2 
above  three  hundred  millions  of  pores  in  the  glands  of  the  skin  which 
covers  the  body  of  a  middle-sized  man.  Through  these  pores  more  than- 
one  half4  of  what  we  eat  and  drink  passes  off3  by5  insensible6  perspira- 
tion. If  we  consume  eight  pounds  of  food  in7  a  day  (App.  §  9 ;  S.  27, 
N.  8),  five  pounds  of  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B)  are  insensibly  discharged8  by 
perspiration.  During 9  a  night  of  seven  hours'  sleep  we  perspire  about 
two 10  pounds  and  a  half.  At  an  average  we  may u  estimate  the  dis- 
charge 1  by 12  sensible  and  insensible  perspiration  at  ™  from  half  an  ounce 
to14  four  ounces  per  hour.  This  (£>te3)  is  a  most16  wonderful  part16  of 
the  animal  economy,  and 17  is  absolutely  necessary  to 18  our  health,  and 
even  to  our  very  existence. — THE  REV.  DR.  DICK. 

1,  Slusfdjeibitng,  f.  2,  '  (there)  to  be ',  here  ftd)  beftnben.    Place  the  re- 

flective pron.  alter  the  conjunction  bajj.  The  words  'above  —  pores'  come 
after  the  relative  clause 'which  —  man',  after  which  place  the  verb  (efuiben. 
3,  euhvetdjen.  4,  bie  ^)dlfte.  5,  wtitteljt.  6,  ummvfUd).  7,  an. 

8,  aug'fdjeiben.  9,  Say  '  During  a  seven  hours'  (ftebenflunbio,)  sleep '.  10,  two 
pounds  and  a  half,  brittefyalb  $funb.  11,  may  =  can.  12,  burd).  13,  auf. 
14,  bt$.  15,  Use  the  superlative  of  the  adv.  ^od).  16,  part  —  economy, 
(Sinridjtung  tm  tiertfdjen  Dra,aui$mu$.  17,  Substitute  a  relative  pronoun  for 

the  conjunction  '  and',  which  will  improve  the  sentence  very  much.        18,  fur. 

Section  101. 

THE   DBAMA   OF   THE   FRENCH1  REVOLUTION   OF   1848. 

I. 

Our  first  scene  is  a  palace ;  the  period 2  winter ;  the  time 3  morning, 
and  the  weather  cold  and  miserable  *.  It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  the  King 
of  France  with  his  wife 8  and  family  are 6  discovered  at  the  breakfast  table. 
A  splendid  beginning !  Calmness 7  is  the  prevailing  expression  of  every 
countenance  save  one — the  king's  daughter-in-law8,  who  looks  anxious 
and  disturbed.  Light 9  domestic  talk,  such  as 10  becomes  princes  and  the 
gilded  roof  that11  overhangs  them,  occupies12  the  moments.  Hush13 1 
Whilst  the  lacqueys,  dressed  (S.  7,  N.  3,  A)  in  gold  and  scarlet,  move14 
noiselessly  about  the  room,  a  noise  is  heard  without18.  It18  becomes 
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more17  audible  by  degrees.  Suddenly  the  door  flies  open,  and  two18  men 
enter,  pale  as  ghosts.  They19  are  Ministers  of  State  (S.  76,  N.  22,  A). 
They  have  news  to  communicate.  Discontent  prevails  in  the  city ;  the 20 
populace  are  out ;  the  dragoons  have  surrendered  their  sabres,  the  soldiers 
their  arms,  within21  sight  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  king  had  just  now 
enjoyed  his  meal,  and  his  daughter-in-law  had  looked22  so  sad. 

1,  National  adjectives  require  a  small  initial  in  German.  2,  period 
=  season.  3,  time  =  day-time  (S.  76,  N.  22,  B).  Connect  the  two  nouns 

by  means  of  the  genitive  inflection  eg.  4,  runty.  5,  wife,  consort, 

05?  Ht<tl)liit,  which  term  generally  applies  to  the  wife  of  a  king,  or  to  that  of 
persons  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society. — The  possessive  adj.  pron.  is  best 
repeated  before  the  next  noun.  6,  Since  the  subject  begins  the  sentence, 

the  verb  must  be  placed  immediately  after  it.  Say  'The  king  of  France 
sits,  etc.',  and  transl.  the  words  'at  —  table'  briefly  thus:  beim  5ru&ftu<Ii5ttfd;ie. 
7,  Calmness  —  disturbed.  This  period  is  best  construed  thus :  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  king's  daughter-in-law  (i.  e.  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  king), 
who  looks  anxious  and  disturbed,  bear  (App.  §  14)  all  the  faces  the  expression 
of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  calmness. — £>er  J?cntg  rear  Subreig  93fjUti>j\  get),  ben  6.Dftob.  1773 
jn  $art3,  alteftcr  @oljn  beS  £erjogg  Subreig  $f)UiW>  son  Drle'ang.  5Rad)  ber  Suttwc; 
lution  »on  1830  beftiea,  er  ftaft  Jfatttmev.t'efdjfafieS  sent  7.  Slug,  ate  Jtonig  ber  ftraitjcfett 
ben  Scroll.  £)urd)  bie  gebruarresolutien  son  1848  gejiurjt,  flot)  er  nad)  (Sngfanb,  reo  er 
fortan  in  (Sfaretnont  unter  bent  Xitel  eineS  ©rafen  »on  DteuUU)  lebte  itnb  im  3al)re  1850 
ftarb.  Seine  ©emafylin  rear  *Warta  21  in  a  tie  son  ©icitien,  toetd^e  ebenfaHs  in 
@ng(cmb  fiarb.  8,  S)ie  @d)reiegertod}ter  beS  ^onigS  rear  ^tetene,  Jpergogin  »oit 
Drte'ans,  i^evreitreete  ©cmatytin  be3  tm  3atyre  1842  infofge  eiueS  ©jmtngeg  au3  bent 
SBagen  bctm  £)urd)get)en  ber  $ferbe  »erungtucEten  -^er^ogg  ftetbinanb  »on  Dvlean?, 
beg  dlteflen  @ef)ne$  beS  ^ontg^  Subreig  $l)ttiv^,  ree(d?er  ad)t  ^tnber  tyatte.  0,  Sup- 
ply the  indef.  art.  before  the  adj.  'light';  'domestic',  here  =  confidential ; 
talk  =  conversation.  10,  such  as,  rete,  after  which  supply  the  pron.  jte  to 

agree  with  'conversation'.  It  becomes  princes,  eg  V&$t  jtd)  fftr  gitrften. 
11,  ' that  —  them\  may  be  briefly  turned  by 'over  them'.  12,  occupies 

—  moments,  tajjt  bie  Beit  fdjitett  batjingefyen.  13,  -§ord^!  14,  to  move, 
fid)  bereegen ;    about  the  room  =  in  the  room.              15,   without  =  outside. 
16,  Use  here  a  demonstrative  pronoun  to  agree  with  'noise'.  17,  more 

—  degrees  =  louder  and  louder.  18,  two  men  pale  as  ghosts,  jreet  getter* 
bteidje  ©ejktten.         19,  They  are,  (S3  jtnb.         20,  Ser  ^cbd  ifl  auf  ben  S3einen. 
21,  within  —  meal  =  and  this  almost  (faji)  immediately  in  front  of  (»or)  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  the  king  had  just  now  breakfasted. — Use  the 
verb  in  the  Imperfect,  and  render  just  now  by  foeben.  22,  'to  look  sad', 
here  triibe  etnljer'bltrfen,  which  use  likewise  in  the  Imperfect. — The  German 
Imperfect  is  chiefly  used  as  a  historical  tense  and  to  express  a  past 
action  or  occurrence  with  reference  to  another.     It  is,  however,  like- 
wise used  to  denote  the  continuance  of  an  action,  to  describe  a  certain  state, 
and  to  express  customary  and  habitual  action.     Comp.  S.  48,  N.  2,  for  the  use 
of  the  Perfect. 

Section  102. 

THE  DRAMA   OF   THE   FRENCH  REVOLUTION   OF  1848. 

II. 

What  is  to  be  done?  The  king  is  thunderstruck1,  hesitates  for  a 
moment,  and2  then,  urged3  by  the  queen,  instantly  leaves  the  room. 
The4  queen  follows5  her  husband  with  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  A)  eyes  from 
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the  palace  window.  She  sees6  him  on  horseback7  reviewing8  the  National 
Guards 9.  She  has  no  fear,  neither 10  has  he.  What n  more  ?  He  re- 
turns, accompanied 3  by 12  the  man  whom 1S,  yesterday,  to  satisfy  public 
clamour,  he  created  Prime  Minister.  Has  the  Minister  power  to  save  his 
master?  You  (S.  92,  N.  5)  observe  at14  a  glance  that15  he  is  far  more 
anxious  to  save  himself.  He  craves16  permission  to  resign.  Permission17 
is  granted,  when  (S.  4,  N.  2)  a  volley18  is  (S.  4,  N.  4)  heard  close19  to 
their  ears.  What  does  it  mean?  This20  man  will  tell  you  who  now 
enters.  The  King  has  a  pen  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  is  about  (S.  6, 
N.  4)  to  appoint  his  new  Prime  Minister.  "  Sign21  not,"  shouts  the22  last 
comer,  a  '3  man  of  the  press,  with  the  face 24  of  a  student,  and  the  spirit K 
of  a  soldier.  "  Sign  rather 26  your  own  abdication."  The  situation  is 
fine 27.  The  pen  drops 28  from  the  King's  fingers ;  the  speaker 29  takes  it 
up,  and  quietly30  replaces31  it  in  the  Monarch's  hand  (see  S.  43,  N.  9). 

1,  trie  fern  Conner  getuljrt.  2,  Here  place  the  verb  'leaves'.  3,  The 
Past  (Perfect)  Participle  is  often  used  elliptically  to  denote  an  ex- 
isting state  or  condition;  as — 

Urged  by  his  father,  he  instantly  left        SSon  feittem  SSater  gebrangt,  wetu'efj  er 
the  room.  eiligft  bag  Bintmer. 

4,  Construe  this  period  by  beginning  with  the  adverbial  clause  'from  the 
palace  window',  »on  ben  Stnftevu  beg  vpalafleS  a  it  3.    The  verb  must  then  follow 
immediately.     To  denote  a  starting  point  with  respect  to  place,  the  English 
preposition  '  from'  is  generally  translated  by  t)0tl  followed  by  the  prepositional 
adverb  atl$,  or  by  aug  . . .  tyinauS  when  the  verb  indicates  a  motion  from  one 
place  to  another.     In  relation  to  time  we  use  ttoit  . . .  ail,  which  often  cor- 
responds to  the   English   '  beginning  with ',  or  to   '  from. '   followed  by 
'forwards';  as — 

Beginning  with  to-morrow  (From  to-        SSon  ntorgen  an  tttuffen  @te  jeben  $ag 
morrow  forwards)  you  must  take  fpajtereu  gefyen. 

a  walk  every  day. 

5,  fofgen  requires  the  dative.  6,   See  S.  78,  N.  14.  7,  git  5|>ferbe. 
8,  muftern.          9,  the  National  Guards,  bie  9iatiotta(garbe.           10,  neither  has 
he  =  and  he  also  not.            11,  SSBaS  ajebt'S  fteitev?            12,  by  the  man,  von 
cincm  Statute.             13,   'whom  —  Minister',  construe  'whom  he  only  (erft) 
yesterday  appointed  Prime  Minister,  to  satisfy  (geiiitgen,  with  the  dat.)  the  im- 
petuous (ungeftum)  demands  of  the  people'.     To  appoint,  to  create,  entemtcn. 
Verbs  denoting  choosing  and  appointing,  as  critfltttflt,  imidnMi,  and 
rrtuablcit,  to  choose,  to  elect,  require  in  German  an  Accusative  followed  by 
the  prep.  )ll  with  the  dative,  when  in  English  they  govern  two  Accusa- 
tives in  the  active  voice ;  as — 

The  King  appointed  Prince  Bismarck        !Dcr  Jlonifl  ernannte  ben  ftiirflen  93tS* 

Prime  Minister.  ntavrf  jjum  ^renuerminifhr.. 

S.  27,  N.  4  will  show  the  construction  in  connection  with  the  passive  voice. 
14,  at  a  glance,  aitgenMirflid).  15,  that  —  anxious,  bafj  efl  ifym  »iel  mcljr 

biivum  }it  ttmit  ijh  16,  to  crave  permission  to  resign,  ttm  ISrlaubmtf  bitten, 

fetn  Slint  iiie'bevlegen  $u  bitvfon.  17,  Use  the  def.  art.  with  this  noun,  and 

supply  the  dat.  of  the  pers.  pron.  er  after  the  auxiliary ;  the  verb  is  in  the 
passive  voice.  18,  3Ru£fctenfa(ve,  f.  10,  close  to  their  ears  =  in  the 

immediate  neighbourhood.  20,  '  This  —  enters'  may  be  briefly  rendered  : 
£«  focbcn  ©intvetenbe  ftirb  (&  tins  jit  erfennen  gefcon.  21,  untevfdjvei'bett,  insep. 

comp.  str.  v.,  which  use  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  of  the  Imperative  mood.  As  a 
mark  of  respect,  the  word  '  Sire'  may  be  inserted  after  this  clause.  22,  the 
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—  comer," ber  Jpemngetteterre.          23,  ein  3onrna(tjh          24,  '  face ',  here  =  im- 
pudence or  boldness.  25,  spirit  =  courage.  26,  iieber.  27,  fine 
=  critical.          28,  to  drop  from,  entfaKett,  with  the  dat.          29,  Form  a  noun 
of  the  present  participle  of  the  verb  fpredjen.    The  noun  ©pvcdjer  applies,  as 
a  rule,  to  the  Speaker  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.     The  Speaker  in 
the  Imperial  German  Reichstag  is  styled  $rdfibent.             30,  In  German, 
when  the  subject  stands  before  the  verb,  the  adverb  must  never 
precede  the  latter  or,  in  compound  forms,  the  copula   (auxiliary 
verb).     Comp.  App.  §  9.            31,  tweber  geben. 

Section  103. 

THE  DRAMA   OP  THE   FRENCH  REVOLUTION   OF   1848. 

III. 

The  audience x  is  already  touched 2.  The  poor  king  looks  around  him 
for3  advice;  no4  one  offers  it;  even  the  Prime  Minister  of5  yesterday 
is  dumb;  and  in6  another  instant  the7  deed  is  done.  The  King  has 
abdicated  in8  favour  of  his  grandson9.  Behind  the  scenes10  you  (S.  92, 
N.  5)  hear  sounds  u  of  tumult  and  disorder,  and  your 12  heart  is  already 
beating  for  the  issue.  The  King  doffs 13  his  robes u,  places  his  sword 
upon  the  table,  and15,  dressed  (S.  102,  N.  3)  as  a  private  gentleman16,  is 
evidently  anxious 1T  to  depart.  The  Queen  would 18  fain  meet  the  coming 
danger,  but  his 19  Majesty  has  already  ordered  the  carriages.  The  horses 
are  put20  to,  but  horses  and  groom  are  shot21  by  the  multitude22.  A  broad 
path  leads  from23  the  palace  garden24,  and  at  the  end25  of  it  a  friendly 
hand 26  has  brought  two  hired  coaches 27.  "  Let  ^  us  go,"  exclaims  the 
Monarch,  and,  leaning  (S.  53,  N.  12)  heavily29  upon  the  Queen,  whose30 
head  is  high  and  erect,  he  hurries  on.  The  coaches  are 31  reached ;  the 
fugitives  escape 32.  They  arrive  at  St.  Cloud 33,  at  Versailles,  but  not  to 
(S.  19,  N.  7.  Supply  the  adv.  bort)  stay.  On34  they  go,  and  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  they  descend  at  Dreux £S. 

1,  £>ie  Slnftxfenben.  2,  ttef  ergvijfen  fein.  3,  nadj.  4,  No  —  it, 

Reiner  erbietet  ftd)  baju.  5,  of  yesterday,  gefiern  ernannt,  which  use  attri- 

butively before  the  noun.  6,  in  another  =  in  the  next.  7,  '  to  do 

a  deed',  here  eine  Urhmbe  »cf(jtefjm.  8,  ju  guuften  .  f          9,  3)er  @nfel  war 

ber  dttefte  @ofju  beS  serjiorbenen  ^erjofl*  Stobtnanb  »on  Orleans  tmb  feiner  ©emaljlw 
£e(ene.  35iefet  @ofyn,  toeldjer  ncdj  fyeitte  (3)q/  1886)  in  (Sncjlanb  lebt,  tragt  ben 
Sflatnen  Sitbwig  ^ptjttipv  won  Drlean^  unb  fuljrt  ben  Xttet  eineS  ®rafen  »on  $ari^.  @ein 
jiingeret  93mber  tft  (Robert  ^P^i^P  *ou  Drle'anS  mit  bem  Site!  -&erjog  son  6fjartre3, 
augenbli(f(i(^  ebenfaf(3  in  Snglanb.  10,  Use  here  the  Sing.  11,  sounds 

—  disorder  =  confusion  and  noise.        12,  your  —  issue  =  our  hearts  beat  already 
in  anxious  expectation  of  the  events  to  come  (be3  Jlcmmenben).  13,  ttcn  ftci) 
ttwfen.            14,  'robes',  here  ©taatgftetbev.        "    15,  Here  place  the  verb 'is'. 
16,  < priv.  gentl.',  here  6t»i(ifl.            17,  begierig;  'to  depart',  here  =  to  flee. 
18,  would  fain  =  would  willingly;  use  the  Imperf.  Subj.  of  mcgen  with  the  adv. 
gern.    To  meet  danger,  ber  ®efafi,t  bte  ©time  bteten.            19,   @e.  (for  Seine) 
SWajefidt,  after  which  place  the  verb  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi.,  which  is  customary  in 
speaking  of  Sovereigns.            20,  to  put  to  =  to  put  the  horses  to,  an'fpannen. 
21,  erfdjiejjen.          22,  $6bel,  m.           23,  '  from ',  here  au3  ...  fyinaiig.     Gomp. 
S.  102, N. 4.        24,  Form  a  compound  of 'castle' and 'garden'.        25, 'end', 
here  Sliteigang,  m.           26,  Form  a  comp.  of  'friend'  and  'hand'  according  to 
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S.  76,  N.  22,  B.  27,  2J?tet3futfdje,  f.  28,  The  King  would  address 

his  Consort  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  29,  to  lean  heavily  upon,  fld)  fejl  fiufcen 

mif '(with  Ace.).        30,  toetdje  mit  ftofjetfycbenem  ^attyte  einfyerfcfyreitet.        31,  are  . 
reached,  toerben  fceftiegen.        32,  entfommen.         33,  <Sanct  (Sloub  Bei  93erfaitte$_ 
irar  jit  jener  3eit  eine  belte&te  SReftbenj  ber  f6mglt<J)en  Satnitie.    '  <Sanct'  (abbreviated 
@t.)  comes  from  the  Latin  'sanctus'.  34,  (§3  gefyt  toeiter.'  35,  3)reur 

ift  ein  ©tdbtcfyen  im  iDepartement  (Sure^fioire,  an  ber  (Sure,  mit  7000  (Sintoofynern  unb 
entfjaft  eitt  ©cfylof  mit  OraBfapeKe  be3  §aufe$  Dtle'anS,  toeldje  »on  ber  Gutter  be3  Jtontgs 
Subung  $I)Uu?p  gegriinbet  nwrbe. 

Section  104. 

THE  DBAMA  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION   OP  1848. 

IV. 

At  one  in  the  morning  they  are  joined l  by  (oon)  one  of  the  King's 
sons,  who  informs  the  unhappy  pair  that  the  claims 2  of  the  grandson 
had3  been  disregarded,  and  that  the  republic  had  been  declared  by  the 
people  of  Paris.  It  is  enough.  The  King  shaves  off  his  whiskers,  puts 
on  green  spectacles,  buries  *  his  face  in  a  handkerchief,  speaks  English, 
and  calls  himself  Smith.  The  wind  is 5  high,  the  coast 6  dangerous,  em- 
barkation 7  is  out  of  question  at  the  moment,  and  before  an  opportunity 
offers,  the  rank  of  the  runaways 8  is  discovered.  Fortune  (S.  3,  N.  2), 
however,  is9  with  them :  they  escape10  capture  and  put  to  sea.  Protected 
by  Heaven,  they  reach  in  safety  n  the  hospitable  shores  of  England. 

Meanwhile 12,  what  has  happened  in  Paris  ?  The  whole  city  has  given 
way 13  to  a  handful  of  rioters — men  (S.  53,  N.  9)  who  meditated  an 
"emeute14",  and  effected,  to  their  astonishment,  an  actual  revolution. 
But 15  two  individuals  upon  the  side  of  the  King  evinced  a 16  particle  of 
courage,  and  these  were  women  —  his  wife  and  his  daughter-in-law 
already17  mentioned.  The 18  rest  of  the  city  were19  faithless  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  the  King. 

1,  'to  be  joined',  here  etuget)ott  toerben  (to  be  overtaken).  2,   Here 

Xfirouanfprudje.  3,  According  to  the  two  rules  in  §§  28  and  30  of  the 

Appendix,  the  Perfect  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is  to  be  used  in  this  and  the 
following  clause.  The  two  clauses,  however,  can  be  joined  by  omitting  the 
second  conjunction  '  that'  and  the  copula  ' had  been'  of  the  first  clause.  Turn 
'to  disregard'  by  nicfyt  auerfemten;  the  words  'by  —  Paris'  may  be  briefly  ren- 
dered by  con  ben  ^cmferii,  which  place  immediately  after  the  conjunction  '  and'. 
4,  'to  bury',  here  =  to  veil,  umfyitHen;  the  prep,  'in'  must  then  be  rendered 
by  mit.  5,  is  high  =  blows  violently.  6,  Since  the  copula  '  is '  was 

changed  into  another  verb  in  the  previous  clause,  it  must  be  inserted  here. 
7,  The  literal  version  of  this  clause  would  not  read  well.  I  propose  to  use 
the  following  construction:  it  is  (Comp.  N.  19)  for  the  moment  impossible  to 
embark.  8,  runaways  =  fugitives.  8,  is  with  them,  tfl  iljnen  fyolb  (pro- 
pitious). 10,  to  escape  capture,  ber  SSerfyafhmg  entgefyen ;  to  put  to  sea,  in 
bie  <£ce  fledjen.  11,  gtucflidj;  'shores',  here  ©eftabe.  12,  3njtoifc$en, 
which  place  after  the  copula  'has'.  The  verb  'to  happen'  is  conjugated  with 
feiu.  13,  to  give  way  =  to  yield,  conj.  with  fein ;  handful,  ^dufleiu. 
14,  -Suifrutjr,  m. ;  rioter,  Slufrufyrer.  15,  but  =  only ;  individuals  =  persons. 
10,  a  particle  of  =  a  little.  17,  berett  nrir  fdfjon  erwdfentett.  18,  AH  the 
others  in  the  city.  19,  were  —  King  =  ' were  just  as  faithless  towards 
VOL.  iv.  F 
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themselves  as  they  were  towards  the  King',  and  insert  the  grammatical  subject 
tS  after  the  pronoun  'they'. — The  grammatical  subject  cS  is  frequently 
employed  for  emphasizing  the  real  subject  or  to  give  more  tone  and 
life  to  the  construction ;  as — (s$  fpvad)  bie  Seibenfdjaft  au3  feinen  Sugett.  It  is, 
moreover,  used  with  all  impersonal  verbs ;  as — e3  friert,  e$  bcnnert,  e3  giebt,  eg  ijl. 

Section  105. 

THE  DRAMA  OP  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OP  1848. 

V. 

Princes,  peers  *,  soldiers,  and  statesmen  were  all  sneaking 2  in  hiding 
places  whilst  the  capital  was s  made  over  to  the  mercy  of  a  few  dozen 
incendiaries.  The  daughter-in-law,  seeing  (S.  55,  N.  i)  the  King  depart*, 
carries5  her  child  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies6,  and7  there,  with  womanly 
courage  and  queenly  dignity,  vindicates  his  rights.  Her  friends  entreat 
her  to  withdraw.  Firm 8  in  her  purpose,  she  does  not  move 9  an  inch. 
She  attempts  to  speak,  but  is  interrupted;  and10  he  who  interrupts  is 
himself  silenced  by  an  armed  mob  that  pours u  into  the  hall 12.  The 
Duchess  is  forced  away13,  and  in  that  terrible  extremity  is  separated  from 
her  son.  The  child  is  seized  by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  a  rough  hand,  which" 
is  strong  enough  to  strike 15,  but 16  generous  enough  to  save.  The  boy 
is  brought "  to  his  mother,  and  mother  and  son  pass 18  from  asylum  to 
asylum,  chased 19  by  scythes,  sabres,  muskets,  and,  worse 2U  than  all,  the 21 
bloody  passions  of  an  infuriated  "  canaille".  For23  four  days  they23  creep 
into  hiding  places ;  on  the  fifth  day  they  are  beyond  the  frontier. 

1,  The  Peers  of  France  were  called  'Pairs',  which  term  is  used  in  German, 
the  final  &  being  pronounced.  2,  to  sneak  into  hiding  places,  in  ben  SBtnfel 

fried)en.  3,  was  made  over  =  was  left  (ubev(af'fen),  with  the  dat.     Construe 

the  sentence  after  the  following  model : — S)ie  geftung  tmtrbe  einer  fteinen  9ln$al)( 
©dbaten  auf  ©nabe  cber  Ungnabe  iibedaffen.  4,  tcwcn'retfen.  Comp.  App.  §  19. 

5,  fiifyren,  before  which  the  subjective  pronoun   'she'  must   be  supplied. 

6,  2)eputievtenfammer,  f.  7,  and  —  rights  =  where  she  vindicates  his  rights 
with,  etc.           8,  gefl  tfyren  3tt»ecf  tierfelgenb.          9,  juriicf'imcfyen.          10,  and 
—  himself,  imb  ber  fie  Itnterbredjenbe  felbjl  txnvb.  11,   to  pour  =  to  rush. 
12,  @aat,  m.            13,  gettjaltfant^  f)inn?eg'btdngen.            14,  After  the  rel.  pron. 
insert  the  adverb  jhxit  (certainly,  it  is  true,  indeed),  which  will  give  more  force 
to  the  clause.           15,  bamn'$ufdj(agen.           16,  'but',  here  bed),  or  abet  and). 
17,   '  to  bring ',  here  =  to  bring  back.              18,    '  to  pass ',  here  =  to  flee. 
19,  chased  =  pursued ;  by,  »on.           20,  what  is  still  worse.  21,  »cn  bent 
Hutgierigen  3ovn  eineS  rafenben  $6bet3.           22,  2Mer  Sage  lang.          23,  they  — 
places  =  they  try  to  conceal  themselves. 

Section  106. 

THE  DRAMA   OP  THE   FRENCH  REVOLUTION   OP  1848. 

VI. 

Everybody  is  escaping  at 1  the  same  moment.  There  is  the  King's 
eldest  son,  pale  and  half-naked,  throwing2  aside  his  tinsel  and  putting  on 
fustian,  looking 3  less  than  a  man  in  his  fear,  trembling  with  *  emotion, 
and  finally  running6  like  a  madman  for6  his  life.  There  are  your7 
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ministers,  of8  European  reputation  and  wisdom  unapproachable,  bound- 
ing9 like  antelopes,  northwards10,  southwards,  "anywhere,  anywhere11 
out  of  the  city",  which  they  and  all  the  rest  give  up12  to  indiscriminate 
riot.  And13  now  the  crowning  point  of  our  first  "tableau"  is  near. 
The  (S.  107,  N.  13)  mob,  masters14  of  Paris,  are  sacking  the  Tuileries. 
The  choicest  moveables I5  are  broken  to  atoms ;  a  group 16  takes 1T  the 
places  which  Royalty  filled  a  moment  ago  at  the  breakfast  table ;  others 
are  in  the  wine  cellar  drinking18  themselves  ten  times  drunk;  others, 
again 19,  are  in  the  Queen's  apartments,  defiling 20  that 21  domestic  sanc- 
tuary. Outside  the  palace  and  on  the  top 22  of  it  a  flag  is  waved 24  by 23 
a  dozen  men,  whose 25  shouts  and  shrieks  invite  hundreds,  whom 26  you 
see  crawling  up  with  no  earthly  object  but  immediately  to  (S.  19,  N.  7) 
slide  down  again. 

1,  at  —  moment  =  with  them.  2,  'throwing  —  life'.     The  rendering  of 

this  passage  according  to  the  rule  of  S.  16,  N.  4  would  be  inelegant,  since  there 
are  a  number  of  Present  Participles  following  one  another.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  begin  a  new  period  here,  saying :  He  throws  aside  his  tinsel  (here 
glitterfiaat,  m.),  puts  on  fustian,  etc. ;  to  put  on  fustian,  ftdj  in  33ard)ent  fleiben. 
3,  to  look  less  than  ajnan,  faum  einent  SKanne  afynu'd)  fefyen.  4,  »or ;  emo- 

tion =  excitement.  *  5,  ba»on'taufen.  6,  tun  fein  Seben  ju  retten.  7,  your 
=  the.  8,  of — unapproachable  =  incomparable  in  (an)  European  fame 

and  wisdom.  9,  Since  a  relative  clause  follows  immediately,  it  would  be 

bad  taste  to  render  this  clause,  beginning  with  a  Present  Participle,  in  the  same 
form.  It  will  be  best  to  commence  a  new  period.  Comp.  N.  2.  10,  nacfy 
•Kerb  mtb  <2ub.  11,  The  second  '  anywhere '  is  best  turned  by  nut  fyintoeg. 

12,  bem  adgemctnett  Slufvufyr  pretegeben.  13,  And  —  near  =  And  now  we 

approach  (fid)  nafymt,  with  Dat.)  the  end  (©djUtjj ,  m.)  of  our  first  tableau.  The 
French  'tableau'  is  used  with  French  pronunciation  in  the  same  sense  in 
German.  It  is  of  the  neuter  gender  and  takes  the  inflection  of  an  0  in  the 
Gen.  Sing.  14,  masters  of  Paris  =  which  rules  in  Paris;  to  rule,  befyervfdjen 

(v.  tr.).  15,  moveables  =  objects ;  atoms  =  pieces.  16,   Insert  the 

noun 'men'.  17,  ein'mfynten ;  Royalty  =  the  Royal  family;  filled  =  occupied 
(imte  fyaben,  treated  like  a  comp.  sep.  v.).  The  adverbial  clause  'at  the  break- 
fast table'  is  best  placed  after  the  verb  'takes'.  18,  drinking  themselves 
drunk  =  and  drink  themselves  drunk  (fief)  betvinfcn).  19,  totebmim  cuibere. 
20,  and  defile  (befubeln).  21,  biefe  gefyeiligte  <Statte  bev  £au$Ud)fett.  22,  top 
=  roof;  of  it  =  of  the  same.  23,  The  preposition  'by'  in  connection 
with  the  passive  voice  and  establishing  a  relation  with  the  noun  or 
pronoun  that  denotes  the  doer  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb, 
is  rendered  by  Won.  24,  fyiu  itnb  fyer.  fd}wenfen.  25,  To  avoid  a 
succession  of  relative  clauses,  which  should  always  be  avoided,  begin  again  a 
new  period  here  and  say :  The  shouts  and  shrieks  of  these  men  invite  (fyerbet'* 
Iccfen),  etc.  26,  whom  —  but  =  who  seem  only  to  climb  up  (erfUttern)  the 
roof.  The  adv.  'immediately'  comes  after  the  conjunction  'to'. 

Section  107. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848. 

VII. 

There1  is  sentiment  in  all  things.  The  apartments  of  the  poor 
daughter-in-law  are  reached  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man),  but,  strange 2  to  say,  are 
respected3  in  the  midst  of  the  work4  of  general  destruction.  Her 

F  2 
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children's  toys  are5  not  even  touched;  the  hat  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  whip  of 
her  dead6  husband  are7  still  sacred;  the  books  (S.  16,  N.  10)  she  had 
been  reading  lie  still  open8.  It9  is  an  incident  that  cannot  fail  to10  elicit 
rounds  of  applause.  And  whilst n  anarchy  and  destruction  prevail  here, 
there 12  is  equal  confusion  and  danger  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  We 
have  seen  the13  mob  forcing  their  way  into  (ju)  that  deliberative  assembly. 
Everybody14  is  now  rushing  to  the  tribune.  Three15  speakers  become 
marked  from  the  rest ;  their 16  names  are  Lamartine  M,  Crdmieux 23,  and 
Ledru  Rollin23;  they  "gain  the  popular  ear,  and  undertake  (S.  51,  N.  13) 
to  establish 18  order — a  superhuman  responsibility !  A  Provisional  Go- 
vernment is  announced,  named19,  and  approved  on  the  spot.  "  To  (S.  72, 
N.  4)  the  Hotel  de  Ville ! "  exclaims  one 20.  "  To  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ! " 
respond  a  hundred ;  and  amidst a  yells  and  hootings,  cries  of  "  Vive  la 
Re'publique !  "  "  Vive  Lamartine  1 "  "A  bas  tout  le  monde ! "  Monsieur 
Lamartine23  sets  out  for  that  celebrated  building,  followed  by  a  train  made24 
up  of  the  dregs  of  a  seething  metropolis.  In  the  middle25  of  the  shouting 
the  curtain  falls,  and 26  the  first  act  terminates.  Search 27  the  dramatic 
annals  of  the  world  for  such  another. — ESSAYS  FROM  "THE  TIMES". 

1,  (§g  frnbet  ftd)  jebod)  uberatt  nod)  cine  @pur  »on  ©efiiljt.          2,  strange  to  say, 
fonberbavertoeife;  3,  are  respected,  werben  biefelben  . . .  tterfdjont.         4,  work 

—  destruction,  alfgemeineg  3erftcrunggtt>erf.  5,  bfeiben ;  not  touched  =  un- 

touched. 6,  »erfiorben.  7,  ftnb  bem  Slnbenfen  nod)  fyetlig.  8,  Supply 
here  the  adverb  ba,  which  will  make  the  sentence  more  emphatic.  9,  It  is, 
(§3  ift  bieg.  Comp.  S.  104,  N.  19.  10,  to  —  applause,  ben  affgemeinflen 

SBeifaU  tyeworumifen. — 5>iefer  SSorfafl  erftart  fid)  burd)  bie  grofje  ^cvularitdt  beg  »er; 
ftcrbenen  <£>erjogg  unb  feiner  ©emal)u'n,  bet  Jperjogin  J&elene  son  Drttang.  11,  Place 
the  adv.  'here'  after  whilst,  and  use  the  adverb  nod)  with  it.  12,  'there 

is',  here  finbet  man,  after  which  place  '  in  —  Deputies'.  13,  the  —  way  = 

how  the  mob  forces  its  way  (fid)  einen  2Beg  batten).  In  German  the  verb 
agrees  in  the  Singular  with  a  collective  substantive  in  the  Singular. 
14,  SUleg ;  to,  awf.  15,  £>vei  SRebner  fyort  man  iibet  bie  anbern  ^inanS.  16,  fie 
Ijetflen.  17,  they  =  these ;  to  gain  the  popular  ear,  ftd)  beim  SSclfe  ©e^or 

»erft^afen.  18,  iticber  fyer'fhflen.  19,  mit  9tamen  benannt.  20,  Say 

'one  voice',  and  afterwards 'hundred  other  voices'.  21,  itnter.  22,  unb 
unter  ttieber^olten  SluSmfen  son  . . .  23,  'to  set  out',  here  bie  *projeffion 

an'treten;  for,  nadj.  The  verb  must  of  course  appear  before  the  Subject 
Lamartine.  going  Sllpljonfe  Samartine  erregte  ^und^ft  bitrd)  feme  jarten 
3ugenbbtd;titngen  in  ben  §n?anjiget  Sa^ren  a((gemetne  Slufmerffamfeit.  Sladjbem  er 
burdj  ben  Sob  etneS  Dfyeintf  etn  bebeutenbeS  93ermogen  ererbt  ijatte,  bereifie  er  1832 
ben  Orient,  tooranf  er  bie  ^olitifdje  Saitfbatm  betrat  unb  einer  ber  gldn$enbfien  (Jtebner  btt 
5)e^utiertenfammer  t»urbe.  S'ladj  ber  Sebruarreootution  son  1848  inurbe  et  5Ritglieo 
ber  pro»iforifc^en  OJegierung  unb  5Winifier  be«  9luS\»drtigen,  jog  fid?  jebodj  1851  un* 
jufrieben  ^urud  unb  +  am  i.  SWdrj  1869  ju  $affi?,  »o  er  in  bur^igen  9}er^d(rniffen 
gelebt  fyatte.  3faac  Slbotp^e  ©remieur,  SSraetit,  »urbe  1830  Slboofat  am 
&affatton3f)ofe  ju  ^ari^,  befdmpfte,  feit  1842  SWitglieb  ber  hammer,  ^efttg  bag  3Riui* 
fieriurrt  ©uijot  unb  forberte  bie  SReformbetregung.  9lad?  ber  gebruarre»oluHon  »on 
1848  toarb  er  3)htglieb  ber  pro»iforifd?en  Diegierung,  in  ber  er  furje  3«t  bag  3ufiijmini« 
Cerium  befleibete.  9lad)  ber  SBafyl  beg  ^rinjen  gouig  9lapol^on  gum  ^raftbenten  trat 
er  jur  Djtyofttton  i^n,  itarb  beim  Staatgflretd)  am  2.  2)ej.  1851  wer^aftet,  jebodj  balb 
teieber  freigetaffen,  icorauf  er  fid)  auf  feme  $rarig  befd)rdnfte.  3m  Sa^re  1870,  nad) 
bent  (Sturje  beg  ^atferreid)g,  nod)ma(g  jum  2Kttgtieb  ber  vro»iforifd?en  degiemng  ^ 
wafjlt,  ^ielt  er  fid^  jit  ©atnbetta  unb  t»arb  fvdter  2flitglieb  bet  9iattonabcrfammluiig. 
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9lferanbre  Slugufie  Sebru  €&oUtn  h?arb  2lb»ofat,  unb  trat  1844  in  bte  hammer 
bet  2>eputierten,  nadjbem  er  ate  SlbBofat  in  Bteten  jjotttifdjen  $rcjeffen  vtaibiert  Ijatte.  (Sr 
fceteiUgte  ftd)  febljafl  bet  ber  (Reformagttation  Bon  1847,  hjarb  1848  SKitglieb  ber  tya 
Biforifcfyen  Oiegierung  unb  2Rinijhr  beS  Smtern,  trat  jebcd)  fdjon  im  3uni  besfelben  SafyrcS 
Bon  bee  S?egiemng  guritcf.  3m  3uni  1849  mujjte  er  ftegen  politifdjer  Sntriguen  nacfy 
(Snglanb  fliefyen,  toarb  abtoefenb  gut  deportation  Berurteitt  unb  tebte  (eitbem  ate  SWitgUeb 
be«  borttgen  €?e»otuttongfotnitee3  in  8onbon.  3m  3al)te  1857  juurbe  er  mtt  SOJa^ini 
lom^Iotg  gegen  Stapoleon  III.  angeftagt  unb  abemtate  tterutteift,  unb  fe^rte 
am  26.  2)?drg  1870  tnfolge  ber  (Srfldrung  ber  {Republif  unb  ber  Slmnejhe  nac^ 
juriid,  ofjne  jt<^  aber  an  ben  bortigen  Greigniffen  ^eworragenb  ju  beteiltgeu. 
24,  made  up  of,  tteldjer  ftdj  aug  . . .  gebilbet  ^at;  seething,  gafjrenb.  25,  3n* 

mitten,  followed  by  the  Gen.  26,  After  'and'  supply  the  adv.  fo,  which- 

requires  the  constr,  to  be  inverted.  27,  Search  —  another.  This  passage 
would  not  read  well  in  a  literal  version,  which  may  be  altered  thus : — Where 
can  we  find  in  the  dramatic  annals  of  the  history  of  the  world  (comp.  n.)  a 
similar  one  (einen  gleicfyen). 

Section  108. 

EXPERIENCE   IS   THE   BEST   TEACHER1. 

A  French  student  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  medicine  lodged2  in  the  same 
house  in  London  with  a  man  in  a  fever.  This  poor  man  was  con- 
stantly plagued  by  the  nurse  to  drink,  though 3  he  nauseated  the  insipid 
liquids  that  were  presented  to  him.  At  last,  when  she*  grew  more 
and  more  importunate,  he  whispered  in  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  B)  ear: — 
"  For B  God's  sake  bring  me  a,  salt  herring,  and  I  .will  drink  as  much  as 
you  please6!" 

The  woman  indulged7  him  in  his  request;  he  devoured  the 
herring,  drank  plentifully,  underwent8  a  copious  perspiration,  and 
recovered 9. 

The  French  student  inserted  this  aphorism10  in  his  journal" : — "A  salt 
herring  cures 12  an  Englishman  in  a  fever." 

On13  his  return  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  France  he  prescribed  the  same  remedy 
to  the  first  patient  in  a  fever2  to  whom  he  was  called. 

The  patient  died ;  on  which  u  the  student  inserted 15  in  his  journal  the 
following  note: — "N.B.  Though  a  salt  herring  cures  an  Englishman, 
it 16  kills  a  Frenchman." — W.  C.  HAZLITT,  ANECDOTES. 

1,  Sdjrerin,  to  agree  with  'experience',  which  is  feminine  in  German. 
2,  Here  place  the  words  'in  London  —  fever';  a  man  in  a  fever,  cin  S^bcr* 
franfer.  3,  Construe  the  sentence  'though  —  him'  after  the  following 

model:  2)ie  tntr  gevetdjteu  gefcfnnarftofen  ©etranfe  unbent  mid)  an.  4,  Here 

place  the  adv.  'at  last';  more  and  more  importunate,  tmmer  gubringltdjer. 
5,  Urn  ®otte«un((en.  6,  ipollen.  7,  to  indulge  a  request,  einer  SMtie 

imflfafyren.  8,  to  undergo  a  copious  perspiration,  in  tiid)ttgen   @d)ttjei§ 

gevaten  (str.  v.).  0,  genefen,  str.  v.  10,   ?el)rfafc.  11,   Form  a 

comp.  n.  of 'day'  and  'book'  according  to  S.  76,  N.  22,  C.  12,  furteren ; 

in  a,  worn.  13,  Say  'When  he  had  returned  to  France'.  14,  on 

which  =  whereupon.  15,  fdjretben,  after  which  place  'following  note'. 

16,  fo  ftivbt  eitt  grcmjofe  baran. 
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Section  109. 

ON1   SELF   CULTURE. 
(From  2  an  address  delivered  to  an  assemblage  of  young  men  at  Edinburgh.) 

I3  stand  before  you  a  self-educated  man.  My  education  was4  that 
which  was  supplied  at  the  humble  parish  schools  of  Scotland ;  and  it  was 
only5  when  I6  went  to  Edinburgh,  a  poor  boy,  that  I  devoted  my 
evenings,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  to  the  cultivation  of7  that  intellect 
which  the  Almighty  has  given  me.  From  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning 
till  nine  or  ten  at  night8,  was  I  at*  my  business  as  a  bookseller's  ap- 
prentice 10,  and  n  it  was  only  during  hours  after  these,  stolen  from  sleep, 
that  I  could  devote  myself  to  study.  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not  read 
novels12;  my  attention  was  devoted13  to  physical  science  and  other  useful 
matters  u.  During 15  that  period  I  taught  myself  French.  I  look  back 16 
to  that  time  with  great  pleasure,  and  am  almost  sorry  I  have  not  to  go  " 
through  the  same  troubles  again.  1 38  reaped  more  pleasure  when  I  had 
not  a  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  studying  in  a  garret  in  Edinburgh,  than  I 
now  find  when  sitting  amidst  all  the  elegancies  and  comforts  of  a  parlour. 
— WILLIAM  CHAMBERS. 

1,  liter  ©eftpilbung.  2,  9lu3 ;  to  deliver  an  address  to  an  assemblage, 

»or  enter  SSerfammlung  eine  SRebe  fatten;  young  men,  junge  Seute.  3,  I  — man. 
This  sentence  does  not  allow  of  a  literal  rendering ;  say  '  You  see  before  you 
a  man  who  has  educated  himself  (ftdj  felbjl  bttben  or  aus'btlben).  4,  was  — 

Scotland  =  was  such  as  (it)  (eine  foldje,  h>ie  fte)  is  given  (ertei(en)  at  (in)  a  simple 
Scottish  village-school.  5,  The  adverb  '  only',  when  used  in  reference 
to  time,  is  turned  by "'  erft',  but  in  reference  to  number  by  '  litir' ;  as — 

This  man  has  only  (but)  one  coat.        £)iefer  SWcmn  fyit  nnr  einen  9lccf. 

It  is  only  one  o'clock.  (S$  ift  erjl  ein  Uljr. 

6,  when  —  boy  =  when  I,  a  poor  boy,  came  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  Ed.  7,  Con- 

strue the  clause  '  of —  me'  according  to  S.  48,  N.  6 ;  intellect,  ®eifh  8,  '  at 
night',  here  abenbS,  since  StacJjt  applies  only  to  the  hours  between  n  P.M.  and 
5  A.M.  9,  at  =  in,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.  10,  Supply 
here  tijatig  (engaged).  11,  Say  'and  only  during  the  later  (fyatet)  hours, 

which  I  stole  from  sleep  (bem  @djlafe  ab'ftefyten),  could  I ',  etc.  12,  Oioman', 

m.  13,  auf  natimBtffenfd)aftlid)e  ©tubten  . .  .  geridjtet.          14,  ©egenftanb,  m. 

15,  '  During  that  period'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  bcmtatg ;  to  teach  oneself 
German,  cfyte  Secret  £>eutfd)  fhtbieren.  16,  gurucfbltcfen.  17,  to  go 

through  troubles,  23efd)ttJevben  burdj'macijen ;  again,  nod)  eimnaf.  For  the  constr. 
see  App.  §  19.  18,  Say  '  When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  I  had  no  sixpence  (@ed)3pfeni 

nigjlM,  n.)  in  my  pocket  and  studied  in  a  garret  in  E.,  I  felt  (jtd)  fiifyfen)  happier 
than  now,  when  (ba)  I  sit  in  an  elegant  and  comfortable  (betjagUdj)  parlour'. 

Section  110. 

GOETHE'S1  DEATH. 
I. 

The2  following  morning — it  was  the  22nd  March  1832 — he  tried  to3 
walk  a  little  up  and  down  the  room,  but  *  after  a  turn,  he  found 5  himself 
too  feeble  to  continue.  Reseating 6  himself  in  the  easy  chair,  he  chatted 
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cheerfully  with  Ottilie  [(S.  53,  N.  9)  his  daughter-in-law]  on7  the  ap- 
proaching spring,  which  would  8  be  sure  to  restore  him.  He  9  had  no 
idea  of  his  end  being  so  near.  The  name  <?/"  Ottilie  was  frequently  on 
his  lips.  She  sat  beside  him,  holding  10  his  hand  in  both  of  hers.  It  was 
now  observed  that  his  thoughts  began  to  wander  u  incoherently.  "  See," 
he  exclaimed,  "  the  lovely  woman's  head,  with  black  curls,  in  splendid 
colours  —  a  12  dark  background  !  "  Presently  13  he  saw  a  piece  of  paper 
on  the  floor,  and  asked  them  how  u  they  could  leave  Schiller's  letters  so 
carelessly  lying  about.  Then15  he  slept  softly,  and,  on16  awakening, 
asked17  for  the  sketches18  (S.  16,  N.  10)  he  had  just  seen  —  the19  sketches 
oJtis  dream. 


1,  Sofyann  SBotfgang  won  ©ottje,  geboren  ben  22.  9Juguft  1749  j 
furt  a/3W.,  geftorben  bat  22.  SWarj  1832  ju  20eimar,  !ann  iDcfyl  wit  €Red)t  ber  uni* 
»erfalfte  (Setting  feiner  3eit  geuannt  toerben,  beren  Sitteratur  er  unbeftritten  befyerrfdjte. 
(Sr  war  Sifter,  SMogvapf),  9latnrfcrfd)er,  SUtertumgforfdjer,  Jtritifer,  ajlljettfe«  unb 
©taatsmami.  3n  fa  ft  alien  fcoettfdmt  ©attunaen  Delate  er  fid)  ate  »oflenbeter  AftnfKer, 
am  bebentenbften  aber  toar  er  al$  Styrifer.  @r  fytnterUefi  einen  einjtgen  ©o^n,  bejfen  gran 
(Dttilie)  unteu  ettwa^nt  wtvb.  2,  9lm  ndd)ften  SWorgen.  3,  im  Simmer  auf 

unb  ab'gefjen.  4,  but  —  turn  =  but  already  after  a  few  steps.  5,  fid) 

fuljten;  'to  continue'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  bajn.  6,  After  he  had 

seated  himself  again,  etc.  7,  fiber.  8,  would  be  sure  =  would  surely 

(see  App.  §§  28  and  30).  9,  He  —  near  =  He  had  no  idea  of  it  (bason), 

that  his  end  was  so  near.  10,  unb  In'ett  feine  £anb  mit  beiben  Jpdnben  urn* 

fdjloffen.  11,  umf)er  irren.  12,  a  =  upon  a.  13,  Then.  14,  hnunnt 
man  <5d)tflev3  Skiefe  fo  fovgtoS  Jjerumliegen  taffe.  15,  Hereupon.  16,  beun 
(Sn»ad)en.  17,  forberte  er.  18,  SSttber.  19,  the  —  dream,  feine 

£vaumbttber. 

.    Section  111. 

GOETHE'S  DEATH. 
II. 

In  silent  anguish  they1  now  awaited  the  close  now  so  surely  ap- 
proaching (S.  48,  N.  6).  His  speech  was  becoming  less  and  less  dis- 
tinct. The  last  words  audible2  were:  "More  Light!"  The  final3 
darkness4  grew  apace,  and  he5  whose  eternal  longings  had  been  for 
more  light,  gave  a  parting  cry  for  it  as  he  was  passing  under  the  shadow 
of  death. 

He  continued  to  express  himself  by  signs,  drawing  6  letters  7  with  his 
forefinger  in  the  air,  while  he8  had  strength,  and  finally,  as  life  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
ebbed9,  drawing10  figures  slowly  on  the  shawl  which  covered  his  legs. 
At  u  half-past  twelve  he  composed  12  himself  in  the  corner  of  the  easy 
chair.  His  faithful  watcher  ls  placed  a  finger  on  her  lips  to  intimate  that 
he  was  asleep  14.  It  was  a  sleep  in  which  a  life  glided  15  from  the  world. 
He10  woke  no  more.  —  G.  H.  LEWES,  LIFE  OF  GOETHE. 

1,  they  =  his  friends,  bie  <£einen.  2,  In  ordinary  prose  adjectives  quali- 

fying a  noun  should  precede  it.  3,  final  =  last.  4,  Suiifel  (n.)  ft  teg 

tjcrniebcv.  5,  he  —  death  =  he  who  had  always  longed  (ftd)  fefmen)  for  (nad?) 

more  light,  cried  still  parting  for  it  (banad))  when  the  night  of  death  over- 
shadowed him.  6,  The  conjunction  iutHMH  with  a  finite  verb  is 
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frequently  employed  for  rendering  the  English  Participle  in  -ing 

used  in  adverbial  clauses  of  manner ;  as — 

Supporting  himself  on  her  arm  he        Stnbetn  er  fid)  ciuf  iljren  Slrm  flutjte, 

slowly  ascended  the  stairs.  flieg  er  langfant  bte  Steppe  fyinauf. 

7,   S3ud)ftaben,  which  place  after  'forefinger'.  8,  After  'he'  insert  the 

adverb  ncd).  9,  bafyin'fluten.  10,  drew  he  slowly  figures  (Safylen), 

etc.  11,  ttm  Ijalb  etnS.  12,  to  compose  oneself  in  the  corner,  fid) 

rufjig  in  bie  (Scfe  juriicf  legen.  13,  2Barterin.  14,  Use  the  Present  of  the 
Subj.  App.  §  28  and  §  30.  15,  fd)eiben;  from,  cuts.  16,  Say  'Goethe' 
instead  of  '  he ' ;  woke  =  awoke ;  no  more,  nid)t  ttrieber. 

Section  112. 

ON  TRAVELLING   (S.  3,  N.  2), 

I l  wish  folks 2  in  general  would  keep  their  eyes  a  little  more  open 
when  they  travel  by  rail s.  When  I  see  young  people  rolling  along  in 
a  luxurious*  carriage,  absorbed  (S.  102,  N.  3)  in  a  trashy5  shilling  novel6, 
and 7  never  lifting  up  their  eyes  to  look  out  of  the  window,  unconscious 8 
of  all  that9  they  are  passing ; — of10  the  reverend  antiquities,  the  admirable11 
agriculture,  the  rich  and  peaceful  scenery 12,  the 13  like  of  which  no  other 
country  upon  earth  can  show  (App.  §  18);  unconscious14,  too,  of  how 
much  they  might15  learn  of  botany  and  geology,  by  16  simply  watching 
the  flowers  along  the  railway  banks,  and  the  sections 17  in  the  cuttings  18 ; 
— then  it  grieves  me  to  see  what 19  little  use  people  make  of  the  eyes  and 
the  understanding  which  God  has  given  them.  They  complain  of20  a 
dull 21  journey :  but 22  it  is  not  the  journey  which  is  dull ;  it &  is  they  who 
are  dull.  Eyes 24  have  they,  and  see  not ;  ears'  have  they,  and  hear  not ; 
mere 25  dolls  in  smart  clothes,  too  many  of  them,  like  the  idols  of  the 
heathen. — CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  TOWN  GEOLOGY. 

1,  3d)  mcdjte  ftcfjt.  2,  Say  '  (the)  people  (bie  fieute)  would  use  (Imperf.) 

Subj.  of  braud)en,  App.  §  32)  in  general  the  eyes  a  little  more',  etc.  3,  mit 
ber  (S'ifenbaljn  reifeit.  4,  luxurious  =  splendid ;  for  the  rendering  of  the  verbs 
in  this  passage  consult  S.  78,  N.  14,  and  for  their  position,  App.  §  19;  to  roll 
along,  bafyin'rottett.  5,  fd)ted)t.  6,  Form  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  76, 

N.  22,  B.  7,  and  —  eyes  =  so  that  they  never  lift  up  their  eyes.     This 

constr.  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  participles.  8,  nid?t3  afyunb. 

9,   ttotan  fie  »criifcerfal)ren.  10,   Say  'nothing  of.  11,   excellent. 

12,  landscape.  13,  the  —  which  =  as,  hne  fie  (grammatical  object;  comp. 

S.  51,  N.  13.  14,  aud)  nidjt  einmal  afynenb.  15,  I  might  learn  much  of 

botany,  id)  fcnnte  ttiel  93ctanif  lernm.  The  subject  'they*  place  after  'geology' 
and  before  the  two  verbs.  16,  by  —  watching  =  if  they  would  only  watch 
(fceobadjteu) ;  along  —  banks  =  on  (an)  the  sides  of  the  railway.  17,  53afyns 

VrofU,  n.  18,  £>iitd?jttd5,  m.    The  two  verbs  must,  of  course,  stand  at  the 

end  of  the  whole  passage.  19,   hne  n>entg,  little  (denoting  quantity). 

20,  fiber,  with  Ace.  21,  dull  =  wearisome,  langtoetftg.  22,  but  —  dull 

=  but  not  the  journey  is  dull.  23,  tie  felbft  jinb  eg  (Comp.  S.  104,  N.  19). 

24,  The  inverted  constr.  would  not  read  well  here ;  use  therefore  the  ordinary 
constr.  25,  are  nothing  but  (alg)  dolls  in  fine  clothes,  and  like  (gleid), 

with  Dat.)  the  idols  (©ofcenbtlber)  of  the  heathens  are  there  too  many  of  them 
(finb  tljter  gn  »tete). 
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Section  113. 

THE  MANAGEMENT1  OP  THE  BODY. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  say  upon  the  management  which  the  body 
requires 2.  The  common  rules  are  the  best : — exercise  without  fatigue  ; 
generous3  living  without  excess ;  early  rising,  and  moderation  in  sleeping. 
These  are  the  apothegms 4  of  old  women ;  but  if  they  are  not  attended 
to5,  happiness6  becomes  (App.  §  15)  so  extremely  difficult  that7  very  few 
persons  can  attain 8  to  it.  In 9  this  point  of  view,  the  care 10  of  the  body 
becomes  a  n  subject  of  elevation  and  importance.  A  walk  in  the  fields, 
an  hour's12  less  sleep,  may13  remove  all  these  bodily  vexations14  and 
disquietudes  which  are  such  formidable  enemies  to 13  virtue ;  they  may 
enable l7  the  mind 1B  to  pursue 18  its  own  resolves  without  that  constant 
train 19  of  temptations  to  resist,  and 20  obstacles  to  overcome,  which 21  it 
always  experiences  from  the  bad  organisation  of  its  companion. — SIDNEY 
SMITH. 

1,  treatment.  2,  fccbutfen,  govern,  the  Gen.  3,   strengthening 

food.  4,  SeBenStegeln.  5,  to  attend  to,  beobacfjten,  v.  tr.  6,  the 

acquisition  of  happiness.  7,  Insert  the  adv. 'only' after 'that'.  8,  I 

cannot  attain  to  it,  id)  fann  e«  nid)t  eviangen  (v.  tr.).  9,  In  —  view,  93on 

biefem  ©eficfytSpunfte  au3  bettaifytet,  after  which  follows  the  verb  (App.  §  14). 
10,  spffcge,  f.  11,  Say 'a  grand  (erfyifeen)  and  important  subject*.  12,  an 
hour.  13,  can  perhaps.  14,  disturbances  and  troubles,  ©tcrungen  tmb 

a3efd)tt»erben.  15,  Use  the  noun  with  the  Gen.  of  the  def.  art.  16,  mind 
=  soul.  17,  befafytgen,  v.  tr.  18,  fcfgen,  with  Dat.-  19,  'train', 

here  =  host,  .§eer,  n.;  of,  »on ;  to  resist,  imbevfMjen,  govern,  the  Dat.  20,  Sup- 
ply here  'those'.  21,  the  acquaintance  of  which  (beven)  the  soul  always 
owes  (uevbanfen,  govern,  the  Dat.)  to  the  defective  organisation  of  its  companion. 

Section  114. 

THE   SOURCES1  OP  WATER. 

There2  are  many  sources  of  water.  The  first  great  source*  is  the 
ocean,  which  collects  all  the  water  from4  the  earth;  this  water  contains 
so  large  a  quantity  of  salt,  that  none 6  of  us  can  drink  it.  The  sun, 
however,  bears 6  down  upon  the  ocean's  surface,  and  its  heating 7  rays 
penetrating 8  the  water,  combine,  as9  it  were,  with  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B),  and  10 
raise  it  up.  The  atmosphere  (S.  5,  N.  2),  like11  a  sponge,  absorbs  the" 
vaporous  water,  carrying 1S  it  from  the  Equator  to 14  the  Arctic  and  the 
Antartic  regions ;  thus 15  distributing  it  north  and  south.  It  then  con- 
denses in  the  form  of  rain  and  of  snow.  When  it  sinks  into  the  earth 
and  pours  down  the18  mountain  sides,  it  forms  springs  and  rivulets, 
entering18  (S.  16,  N.  4)  the  ocean  again  in17  the  form  of  rivers.  Man 
catches19  it  in  tubs  and  cisterns,  draws20  it  from21  the  rivers,  or  digs 
down 22  into  the  earth,  and  catches 2S  it  as  it  passes 24  along  beneath  his 
feet.  Thus25  we  have  rain  water,  river  water,  and  spring  or  well  water. — 
DR.  LANKESTER. 
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1,  Here  Itvquctten.  2,  The  water  has  many  sources.  3,  great  — 

chief;  form  a  comp.  n.  4,   To  render  'from  the'  use  the  Gen.  of  the 

def.  art.  5,   none  of  us  =  nobody.  6,  bears  down  upon  =  shines. 

7,  etlrdrmmb.  8,  penetrating  =  penetrate,  buvdjbrtn'gen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v. 

9,  as  it  were,  gteicfyfam.          10,  and  draw  it  upward.         11,  tone.         12,  ba3 
fcerbnnftete  SBaffer.  13,  carries  it.  14,  nadj  ben  norblidjen  imb  fublidjw 

*|Setargegenben.  15,  and  distributes  it  north  and  southward.     Comp.  8.71, 

N.  2,  the  principle  stated  there  applying  likewise  to  other  compound  expressions 
besides  nouns.  16,  the  =  on  (an)  the.  17,  in  the  form  of  =  as,  which 

place  after  the  rel.  pron.  18,  to  enter  again  the  ocean,  bem  Djean  tineber 

jujhomen.  19,  auf'fangen,  sep.  c.  str.  v.  20,  to  draw  water,  aSajfet 

fdjovfen.  21,  auS.  22,  down  =  deep.  23,  fammeln.  24,  '  to 

pass  along  ',  here  baljin'flief  en.  25,  9luf  biefe  SBeife. 

Section  115. 

THE  ART   OF   ORATORY. 

1  1  owe  my  success  in  life  to  one  single  fact  2,  namely  :  —  At  3  the  age  of 
twenty-seven4  1  commenced,  and  continued  for  years,  the  process  of  daily 
speaking  (S.  34,  N.  10)  upon  the  contents  of  some  historical  or  scientific 
book.  These  efforts  5  were  made  sometimes  in  a  corn-field  6,  at  others  T 
in  the  forest,  and  not  unfrequently  in  some  distant  8  barn,  with  9  the  horse 
and  ox  for  my  auditors.  It  10  is  this  early  practice  in  the  great  art  of  all 
arts  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  primary  and  leading  impulses  that  stimu- 
lated me  forward,  and  shaped  and  moulded  my  entire  subsequent11  destiny. 
Improve12,  then,  the  superior  advantages  (S.  16,  N.  10)  you  here  enjoy13. 
Let  not14  a  day  pass15  without  exercising  (S.  34,  N.  10)  your  powers13 
of  speech.  There  is  (8.82,  N.  7)  no  power  like17  that  of  oratory.  Caesar 
controlled18  men  by19  exciting  their  fears;  Cicero20  by21  captivating  their 
affection  and  swaying  their  passions.  The  influence  of  the  one  perished  22 
with  its  author  ;  that  of  the  other  continues  23  to  this  day.  —  HENRY  CLAY24. 

1,  To  avoid  beginning  with  the  pronoun  'I',  which  seldom  looks  well  in 
German,  and  is  considered  bad  style  in  letters,  place  the  object  first,  and  con- 
strue according  to  App.  §  14.  2,  fact  =  deed  or  action  =  Sl)at,  f.; 

fact  =  event  (as  in  this  instance)  =  Sl)atfarf)C,  f.  ;  the  Latin  jyacttuit,  pi. 
$acta  or  ^actcit,  is,  however,  used  in  both  significations.  3,  At 
the,  3m.  4,  Supply  'years',  and  construe  thus:  I  began  the  process 

(SBerfafyrcn,  n.),  which  I  continued  for  years  (jaljrefona.)  to  speak  daily  about 
(fiber,  with  Ace.),  etc.  ;  some  =  a.  5,  efforts  =  exercises.  6,  Here 

place  the  verb.  7,  jntt»ei(en.  8,  entlegen.  9,  whereby  horse  and 

ox  formed  my  audience  (3nf)crer).  10,    It  —  forward  =  To  this  early 

practice  ...  I  owe  the  first  and  leading  impulses  (Xvtefcfebern)  which  urged  me 
forward  (Bcv'tvoirtStreifcen,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.).  11,  subsequent  =  later. 

12,  Improve  =  Use,  which  use  in  the  2nd  pers.  pi.;  then  =  therefore;  superior 
=  great.  13,  genictjen.  14,  'Not'  in  connection  with  the  indef.  art. 


must  generally  be  rendered  by  'no'.  15,   »crufcergel)en.  16, 

talent,  n.  17,  uxlcf)e  bet  ber  Sevetfamfeit  gletdjfcmmt.  18,  fcefyerrfdjeii. 

19,  burdj  Qmegnng;  render  'their*  by  the  Gen.  of  the  def.  art.  20,  Supply 
here  'controlled  them'  (befierrfdjte  fie  baburd),  baf  er  .  .  .).  Comp.  and  read 
carefully  S.  87,  N.  6,  and  also  S.  i,  N.  3.  The  verb  befyerrfcfjen  requires  the 
preposition  burdj.  21,  by  —  passions  =  that  he  gained  (jidj  geunuuen)  their 
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love  and  guided  ((enfett)  their  passions.  22,  erftarb ;  its  author  =  the  author 
of  the  same  (to  agree  with  'influence').  23,  fort'bauern,  sep.  c.  w.  v.;  to 

this  day,  big  auf  ben  fyenticjen  £ag.  24,  .§enri)  (Slaty  (geb.  1777  in  aSirginten, 

4-  1852  in  SBaffn'ngton)  war  etu  amerifantfdjer  ©taatgmann,  mldjer  ltd)  alg  ©cfyn 
eineg  eiafadjen  Sanbmanneg  big  ju  ben  fyedjften  Slmtern  be3  <£taatg  ^evaufavbcitete ; 
1824  toarb  er  jnnt  <2taatgfefretar  beg  SlnStoartigen  ernannt  iinb  1829  tvar  et  tmtet 
Sacffotta  $raftbentfdjaft  im  Jtongrep  ftiifyrer  ber  C>Wofition,  alg  toetdjer  er  bie  Sdnifes 
$ef(e  itnb  bie  Sfaticnalbanf:  tterteibigte.  3m  3al)re  1849  brad)te  er  ben  -fontyromtfj  $u= 
ftonbe,  iwitad)  bent  ©iiben  bag  Oiedjt  ber  23erfolgung  fiud)tiger  ©flatten  burd)  baa 
©ebtet  ber  Union  eingevanmt  nwvb. 

Section  116. 

EAKLY  PRIVATIONS1. 

Admiral  Jervis,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  tells  us  the x  story  of  his  early 
struggles,  and,  among2  other  things,  of  his  determination  (S.  i,  N.  2) 
to 3  keep  out  of  debt.  "  My  father  had  a  very  large  family,"  said  he, 
"with  limited  means.  He  gave  me  twenty  pounds  (S.  58,  N.  3)  at* 
starting,  and  that  was  all  (S.  3,  N.  7)  he  ever  °  gave  me.  After  I  had 
been  a  considerable  time  at 6  the  station  at  sea  1 7  drew  for  twenty  more, 
but  the  bill  came 8  back  protested.  1 9  was  mortified 10  at  this  rebuke,  and 
made11  a  promise,  which  I  have  ever12  kept,  that13  I  would  never  draw 
another  bill  without14  a  certainty  of  its  being  paid.  I  immediately  changed 
my  mode  of  living,  quitted 15  my  mess 16,  lived 17  alone,  and 18  took  up  the 
ship's  allowance,  which  I  found  quite  sufficient ;  'washed  and  mended 19 
my  own  clothes;  made  a  pair  <?/" trousers  out  <9/"the  ticking  of  my  bed20, 
and,  having  (S.  55,  N.  i)  by21  these  means  saved  as  much  money  as22 
would  redeem  my  honour,  I  took23  up  my  bill.  From  (S.  102,  N.  4) 
that  time  to  this  I u  have  taken  care  to 23  keep  within  my  means." 

Jervis  (S.  5,  N.  2)  for  six  years  endured  pinching 26  privation,  but  pre- 
served his  integrity,  studied  his  profession  with  success,  and  gradually 
rose27  by  merit  and  bravery  to  the  highest  rank. — S.  SMILES,  SELF-HELP. 

1,  Early  Privations,  Sttgenbentbefyrungen  ;  the  story  —  struggles.  This  passage, 
literally  rendered,  is  not  clear  in  German,  and  should  be  turned  thus:  of  (\3oit) 
the  struggles  with  privations,  which  he  had  to  go  through  (beflefyen),  when  he 
was  a  youth  (a(g  Sungling,  which  place  after  the  subject  'he').  2,  among 

other  things  =  unter  anbevem.  3,  ftd}  »<m  @d)ulben  freifyaften.  4,  at 

starting,  beim  SSegitm  nteiner  Sanfbafyt ;  see  App.  §  9.  5,  je ;  for  the  position 
of  the  pronoun  'me'  see  App.  §  9,  and  use  the  verb  in  the  Perfect,  omitting, 
however,  the  auxiliary  according  to  App.  §  22.  6,  anf  jneinem  ^eften  jntr 

@ee.  7,  I  —  more  =  I  drew  another  (nod)  etn)  bill  of  twenty  pounds.     To 

draw  a  bill,  einen  SSedjfet  jiefyen.  8,  to  come  back  protested,  mit  ^rotefl 

uneber  ftuvucffcmmen.  9,  I  felt  (ftd)  fiit)(en).  10,  mortified  =  humbled, 

gebemutigt;  at,  bnrd).  11,  'to  make  a  promise',  here  ein  ©elubbe  aMegcn. 

12,  ever  =  always,  ftetS.  13,  that  —  bill.  This  clause  is  best  changed  into 
a  shortened  subordinate  clause  in  form  of  a  supine :  never  to  draw  a  bill  again. 
Place 'again' after 'never'.  14,  without  —  paid,  ofyne  and)  ftd)er  jn  fein, 

bap  man  Unt  tjonoviercn  univbe.  15,  '  To  quit ',  here  to  give  up.  16,  Djfu 
jierttifd).  17,  To  live,  equivalent  to  reside  or  dwell,  is  generally  rendered 

by  n>oi)Hf it ;  but  equivalent  to  exist  is  rendered  by  Icbflt.  18,  nub  l)iclt 

mid)  an  bie  ©djipvationen ;  quite,  bnrdjaitf.  19,  here  flirfeit.  20,  bed 
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=  bed-covering;  Gomp.  n.  S.  36,  N.  7,  A.  21,  by  these  means  =  in  (cmf) 
this  manner.  22,  as  —  honour  =  in  order  to  redeem  (toieber  ein'lofen)  my 

honour.  23,  to  take  up  one's  bill,  feinen  SBecfyfel  bejcu)len.  24,  Say 

*  I  have  always  endeavoured'.  25,  to  keep  within  one's  means,  nicfyt  fiber 

feine  5D?ittet  fjtnaug  (eben  ;  for  six  years,  fedjg  Saljre  lang.  26,  We  would  use 

the  superlative  here;  pinching,  brucfenb.  27,  'to  rise',  here  empor'fteigen  ; 

to,  big  ju,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art. 

Section  117. 

THE  BLESSEDNESS1   OP   FRIENDSHIP. 
I. 

A2  blessed  thing  it  is  for  any3  man  or  (S.  10,  N.  9)  woman  to  have 
a  friend;  one  human  soul  whom  we  can  trust  utterly;  a  friend  who 
knows  the  best  and  the  worst  *  of  us,  and  who  loves  us,  in  spite  of  all 
our  faults;  who  will6  speak  the  honest6  truth  to  us,  while  the  world 
flatters  us  to  7  our  face,  and  laughs  at  us  behind  our  backs  ;  who  will 
give8  us  counsel  and  reproof  in  the  days  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  prosperity  and 
self-conceit  ;  but  9  who,  again,  will  comfort  and  encourage  us  in  the  days 
of  difficulty10,  and  sorrow,  when  the  world  leaves11  us  alone  to12  fight  our 
own  battle  as  we  can. 

If  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  such  a  friend,  let  us  do  any- 
thing 1S  rather  u  than  lose  him.  We  must  give  and  forgive  ;  live  and  let 
live.  If  our  friend  have15  faults,  we  must  bear16  with  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  .#). 
We  must  hope  all  things,  believe  all  things,  endure  all  things,  rather17 
than  lose  that  most  precious  of  all  earthly  possessions  —  a  trusty18  friend. 

1,  <£egen,  m.  2,  It  is  a  blessing.  3,  every.  4;  Superlative  of 

fcfjlimm.  5,  will  speak  =  always  speaks.  Use  the  Present  likewise  with  the 
following  verbs  in  this  passage.  6,  aufridjttg.  7,  in3  ®ejtd)t.  8,  to 
give  counsel  and  reproof  to  a  person,  eiitent  mit  9iat  imb  Xatet  jur  ©ette  fhfyen  ; 
self-conceit,  ©elbjltdufdjung,  f.  —  The  adverbial  clause  '  in  the  days  —  conceit' 
stands  after  the  rel.  pron.  and  the  Dat.  'us'  (App.  §  9).  9,  but  —  again, 

bet  intS  afcer  cntdj.       •     10,  *)3rujimg.  11,  'to  leave  a  person  alone',  here 

eineu  iuiftid)  lafien.  12,  unb  toir  unfevn  Jfantyf,  fo  gut  h?ir  fcnnen,  a((eiu 

au3jitfed)ten  fyaben.  13,  all.  14,  trot  i§n  nur  nidjt  $u  oerlteren.  15,  has. 
16,  to  bear  a  thing,  ©ebulb  nttt  etttxtf  fyaben.  17,  Iteber,  which  place  before 

the  last  'all'.  18, 


Section  118.  ^^^  _ 

THE  BLESSEDNESS   OF  FRIENDSHIP. 
II. 

And  a  friend  once  won  (S.  7,  N.  3,  A)  need1  never  be  lost,  if  we  will 
only  be  trusty  and  true  ourselves.  Friends  may2  part,  not  merely  in  body, 
but  in  spirit,  for  a  while.  In  the  bustle  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  business  and  the 
accidents  of  life,  they  may.  lose3  sight  of  each  other  for  years  (S.  115, 
N.  4)  ;  and  4  more  —  they  5  may  begin  to  differ  in  their  success  in  life,  in 
their  opinions,  in  their  habits,  and  there  may  be,  for  a  time  6,  coldness 
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and  estrangement  between  them :  but  not  for  ever,  if  each  will  be  but 
trusty  and  true. 

For  then r,  according  to 8  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  poet,  they  will  be 
like  two  ships  which  set  sail 9  at  morning  from  the  same  port,  and  ere 10 
nightfall  lose  sight  of  each  other,  and  n  go  each  on  its  own  course,  and 
at  its  own  pace,  for  many  days,  through  many  storms  and  seas ;  and ;2 
yet  meet  again,  and13  find  themselves  lying  side  by  side  in  the  same 
haven,  when  the  long  voyage  is  past. — CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  "  THE  WATER 
OF  LIFE." 

1,  need  —  lost  =  we  need  (braudjen)  never  to  lose.  2,  may  =  can,  after 

which  place  the  adverbial  clause  '  for  a  while ',  cmf  furje  3«it ;  the  verb  '  part ', 
which  is  equivalent  to  '  be  separated '  should  stand  at  the  end  of  the  whole 
passage ;  '  in  body ',  feri?erlidj ;  '  in  spirit ',  geiftig.  3,  to  lose  sight  of  each 

other,  jtd)  aug  bem  ©eftdjt  tterlieten.  4,  ja  nod)  mefyr.  5,  Say  '  it  is 

possible  that  their  success  in  life,  their  opinions,  their  habits  begin  to  differ 
(bijferieren) '.  6,  for  a  time,  etne  3«it  tang,  which  place  after  '  and  ' ;  '  may ', 
here  mag ;  '  be ',  here  =  exist,  beftefjen.  7,  Here  follow  copula  and  subject 

according  to  App.  §  14.  8,  according  to,  nad);  figure,  SMlb,  n. ;  to  be  like, 

gtetdjen,  which  governs  the  Dat.  9,  to  set  sail  autf'fegdit.  10,  ere  night- 
fall, »or  35unfeltt?erben.  11,  Say  '  and  of  which  each  through  many  storms  and 
upon  many  seas  (2J?eer,  n.)  for  days  pursues  its  own  course  (9Hd)tung,  f.)  and  its 
own  pace  (fiauf,  m.) '.  12,  and  —  again,  toeldje  abet  betmod)  weber  ^ufam'mettJ 
trefen.  13,  Say  'and  find  that  they  lie  after  the  long  voyage  (<Seefal)rt, f.) 

side  by  side  (neben  etnanbev)  in  the  same  haven '. 

Section  119. 

DO   GOOD  IN  YOUB,  OWN   SPHERE   OP  ACTION1. 

I. 

"  I  want  to  be  at  work 2  in  the  world,"  said  Tom,  "  and  not  dawdling 
away 3  three  years  at  Oxford." 

"What  do  you  mean4  by  'at  work  in  the  world?'"  said  the  master, 
with 5  his  lips  close  to  his  saucerful  of  tea,  and  peering  at  Tom  over  it. 

"  Well,  I  mean  real  work ;  one's 6  profession,  whatever 7  one  will  really 
have  to  do,  and  make  one's  living  by.  I  want  to  be  doing  some  real 
good,  feeling  (S.  30,  N.  4)  that  I  am  not  only  at  play 8  in  the  world," 
answered  Tom,  rather9  puzzled  to  find  out  himself  what  he  really 
did  mean. 

"You  are  mixing  up  two  very  different  things  in  your  head,  I10  think, 
Brown,"  said  the  master,  putting  down11  (S.  in,  N.  6)  the  empty  saucer, 
"  and  you  ought  to  get  clear 12  about  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  £).  You ls  talk  of 
'  working  to  get  your  living '  and  '  doing  some  real  good  in  the  world ' 
in  the  same  breath." 

1,  2Btrfung$freia,  m. ;  your=thy.  2,  to  be  at  work  =  to  do  something. 

3,  to  dawdle  away,  wgcuben.  4,  mean  =  understand ;  by,  unter ;  use  the 

and  pers.  sing.  5,  3Me  8tw«t  an  ben  Oianb  bcr  »p((eu  Untertaffe  fefcenb ;  to 

peer  at  a  person,  auf  einen  blicfen ;   over  it,  batufrer  tt?eg.  6,  jemanbea. 

7,  whatever  (ba3  Was)  one  must  really  do  to  make  one  s  living  (feineu  Uiitcrlwlt 
»evbien«n).  8,  at  play  =  for  play  (jinn  @}neUn).  8,  Say  'somewhat 
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puzzled  (wtegen)  at  (fiber)  the  meaning  (@tnn,  m.)  of  his  words '.  10,  The 
words  '  I  think,  Brown '  are  best  placed  at  the  head  of  the  passage ;  Comp.  S. 
64,  N.  ii ;  to  mix  up,  ttermengen.  11,  aiif  ben  Sifd)  jletten.  12,  to  get 

clear  about  a  thing,  fid)  fiber  etwaS  Hat  nwben.  I  cannot  get  clear  about  that, 
id)  fann  mir  bariiber  nid)t  Har  tverben ;  —  ought  =  should.  13,  Use  the  2nd 

pers.  sing.,  and  read  carefully  S.  i,  N.  3,  and  S.  87,  N.  6,  which  will  enable  you 
to  construe  this  passage.  The  adverbial  clause  '  in  the  same  breath '  ( =  in  one 
breath)  must  be  placed  after  the  predicate  '  talk ' ;  to  talk  of  a  thing,  »cit 
fpved)en. 


Section  120. 

DO  GOOD  IN  YOUR   OWN   SPHERE   OF  ACTION. 

II. 

Now *,  you  may  be  getting  a  good  living  in  a  profession,  and  yet 
doing  no  good  at  all  in  the  world,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  quite2  the  contrary. 
Keep 3  the  latter  before  you  as  your  one  object,  and  you 4  will  be  right 
whether  you  make  a  living 8  or  not ;  but 6  if  you  dwell  on  the  other, 
you'll  very  likely  drop7  into  mere  money-making,  and  let8  the  world 
take  care  of  itself,  for  good  or  evil.  <  Don't  be  in  a  hurry 9  about  finding 
your  work  in  the  \vor\&  for  yourself ;  you  are  not  old  enough  to  (S.  19, 
N.  7)  judge  for  yourself  yet,  but  just10  look  about  you  in  the  place  you 
find  yourself  in,  and  try  (8.51,  N.  13)  to  make  things11  a  little  better 
and  honester  there.  You'll12  find  plenty  to  keep  your  hand  in  at  Oxford, 
or  wherever  else  you  [may]  go.  And13  don't  be  led  away  to  think  this 
part  of  the  world  important,  and  that  unimportant.  Every  corner  of  the 
world  is  important.  No  man  knows  whether  this  part  or  that  part  is  u 
most  so,  but  every  man  may 13  do  some  honest  work  in  his  own  corner. — 
THOMAS  HUGHES,  "  TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS." 

1»  Now  —  getting,  ©u  famtji  bit  nun  abet  irieftetdjt . . .  tterbtenen.  2,  quite  = 
just,  gerabe.  3,  Say  '  Keep  the  last  part  of  your  sentence  as  your  principal 

aim  (Jpauftjuncf,  m.)  before  your  eyes  (»cr  Slugen) '.  4,  Say  '  you  will  do 

right'.  5,  Insert babet  after 'living'.  6,  Say  '  but  if  you  have  only 

the  other  (to  agree  with  '  part ')  before  your  eyes '.  7,  to  drop  into  mere 

money-making,  in  Hope  ©elbmad)evet  DerfaUen.  — — 8,  to  let  the  world  take  care 
of  itself  for  good  or  evil,  bte  303elt  im  ©utett  uitb  tin  93cfen  fid)  fetbfi  ubertaffen. 

9,  to   be  in   a  hurry,   ft'd)   beeUen;    about   finding  =  to   find   (S.    i,   N.    3). 

10,  'just ',  here  mir,  which  place  after  verb  and  pronoun ;  in  the  place,  an  ber 
(Stette ;  to  find  oneself,  fid;  beftttben.          11,  '  things ',  here  =  life,  with  def.  art., 
after  which  place  the  adv.  '  there ' ;  honester  =  more  virtuous.  12,  The 
clause  '  at  Oxford  —  go '  is  best  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  passage ;  to 
keep  your  hand  in  =  to  do.               13,  And  —  away,  8afj  bid;  and;  nid)t  baju 
»ev(etten ;  to  think  a  thing  important,  eine  ©ad)e  fur  ividjtta,  fyalten.  14,  is 
most  so  =  is  most  important.  —  When  the  superlative  is  used  as  a  pre- 
dicate, it  is  generally  preceded  by  am  (the  preposition  an  contracted  with 
the  definite  article,  dative  case  singular,  masculine),  and  takes  the  dative 
termination  Clt;  as — This  matter  is  not  important,  but  that  is  most  important, 
biefe  @ad>e  ijl  nid?t  hnd)ttg,  aber  jene  ifi  am  nnd)tigften.           15,  may  —  corner  = 
can  in  his  own  corner  do  something  good. 
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Section  121. 

THE   STATE1   OP  IRELAND. 

(Conclusion   of  a    Speech   delivered2   in  the   House   of  Commons 
in  March  1868.) 

I. 

We  must  all  endeavour  to  get3  rid  of  passion  in*  discussing  this  church 
question,  which 5,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  calculated 
to  create  passion.  We  are 6  all,  I  believe,  of  one  religion.  I  do  not 
,  know  (S.  51,  N.  13),  but  I  suppose  there 7  will  come  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  when  men  will  be  astonished8  that  Catholic9  and  Protes- 
tant, Churchman10  and  Nonconformist11,  had12  so  much  animosity  and 
suspicion  against  each  other. 

1 13  accept  and  believe  in  a  very  grand  passage  which  I  once  met l4  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  colony  and  (S.  10,  N.  9) 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  that 15  "  the  humble 16,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious, 
and  devout  souls  are6  everywhere  of 6  one  religion;  and  when  death17 
(S.  3,  N.  2)  has  taken  off  the  mask,  they  will  know18  one  another,  though 
the  diverse  liveries 19  they  wear  make 20  them  strangers." 

1,  Suftanb,  m.  2,  to  deliver  a  speech,  cine  Olebe  fatten.  Construe  according 
to  S.  7,  N.  3,  A\  the  House  of  Commons,  ba3  Jpau3  ber  ©cmeinen.  3,  to 

get  rid  of  passion,  fid)  ber  8eibenfdjaftttd)feit  etitfyalten.  4,  in  discussion  = 

when  we  discuss  (fcefprecfyen).  5,  toeldje  (etbet  mefyt  afe  jebe  anbeve  ba$u  angetfyan 
ifl,  bie  2eibenfd)aften  ju  emgen.  6,  are  =  have ;  of  one  =  the  same. 

Commence  the  passage  with  '  I  believe '.  7,  there  —  time,  e3  ttttrb  einft . . . 

eine  Sett  fcmmen.  8,  to  be  astonished  at  a  thing,  fid)  iibet  envaS  untnbevn. 

Comp.  S.  87,  N.  6.  0,  Use  the  pi.  with  this  and  the  three  following 

nouns.  10,  =  members  of  the  English  Church.  11,  Sfcmfonformiften. 

12,  to  have  animosity,  geinbfd)aft  I)egen._  13,  Say  '  I  believe  in  (an,  with 

Ace.)  the  following  sublime  utterance  (Slufjenmg,  f.) '.  14,  met  with  =  read. 
15,  The  passage  '  that  —  religion  '  will  be  much  improved  by  substituting  the 
adverb  'namlid):'  (viz.)  for  the  conjunction  'that'.  16,  bie  58efd)eibeticn. 

17,  After  '  death '  insert  the  pron.  '  ifyuen ',  which  will  make  the  reading  much 
clearer;  auxiliary  'has'  may  be  omitted  according  to  App.  §22.  18,  fid) 

ewanbcr  erfetuten.  19,  Use  the  pi.  of  ©ercanb,  n.  20,  make  them 

strangers,  fie  fyienieben  itnter  einanber  entfvembat. 

Section  122. 

THE   STATE   OF  IRELAND. 
II. 

Let  us  act  in  this  spirit,  and  our  work  is l  easy.  The  noble  lord  (S.  5, 
N.  2),  towards2  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  spoke  of  the  cloud  which  is 
at  present  hanging 3  over  Ireland.  It  is  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud,  and 
its  darkness  expands 4  over  the  feelings  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  But8  there  is  a  consolation  that  we  may  all  take  to  ourselves. 
An  inspired  king,  bard,  and  prophet  has  left 8  us  words  which 7  are  not 
only  the  expression  of  a  fact,  but  we  may  take  them  as  the  utterance 
of  a  prophecy.  He  says :  "  To  8  the  upright  there  arises  light  in  the 
darkness." 
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Let  us  try  in  this  matter  to  be  upright 9.  Let  us  try  to  be  just,  and 
that  cloud  will 10  be  dispelled ;  the  dangers  which  we  see  will  vanish ; 
and  we11  may  have  the  happiness  of  leaving6  (S.  i,  N.  3)  to  our  children 
the  heritage  of  an  honourable  citizenship  in  a  united  and  prosperous 12 
empire. — THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  BRIGHT. 

1,  is  easy  =  will  be  easy  for  us  (Dat.  of  persn.  pron.).  2,  an,  contr.  with 
the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  3,  fcfjtoeben.  4,  fid)  etftte'cfen.  5,  Say 

'  But  one  consolation  we  can  all  gather  from  it '.  To  gather,  entnetjmen ;  from, 
au3.  Read  S.  4,  N.  5,  B.  6,  fjinterfaffen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  7,  Say 

'  which  not  merely  designate  (bejetcfynen)  a  fact  (S.  115,  N.  2),  but  (S.  6,  N.  10), 
which  we  may  (  =  can)  also  take  (fjin'netjmen)  as  a  prophecy  (read  App.  §  18) '. 
8,  "  %vx  ben  ©etedjten  erljebt  fid)  ein  2id)t  in  ber  Sinfternig  ".          9,  I  think  there 
is  but  the  adj.  'geredjt'  to  render  both  'upright'  and  'just'  in  the  underlying 
sense.  10,  nnrb  fid)  ttetteilen.  11,  we  may  have  =  we  shall  perhaps 

have;  happiness  =  joy.  12,  prosperous,  g(ucfu'cJ) ;  empire  =  state. 

Section  123. 

DR.  GUTHRIE   ON  BAGGED  SCHOOLS1. 
I. 

The 2  interest  I  have  been  led  to  take  in  the  Ragged  School  move- 
ment is  an  example  of  how,  in  Providence,  a  man's  destiny — his  course 
of  life,  like  that  of  a  river — may  be  determined  and  affected  by  very 
trivial  circumstances.  It  is  rather 3  curious — at  least  it  is  interesting  for 
me  to4  remember — that  (S.  66,  N.  15)  it  was  by  a  picture  I  was  first5 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  ragged  schools — by  a  picture  in  an  old,  ob- 
scure6, decaying  burgh7  that  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
the  birth-place  (S.  53,  N.  9)  of8  Thomas  Chalmers.  I  went9  to  see 
this  place  many  years  ago,  and,  going  (S.  55,  N.  i)  into  an  inn  for10  re- 
freshment, I  found  the  room  covered  (App.  §  i)  with  pictures  of  shep- 
herdesses with  their  crooks,  and  sailors  in n  holiday  attire,  not 12 
particularly  interesting.  But  above  the  chimney-piece  there13  was  a 
large  print14,  more 15  respectable  than  its  neighbours,  which 16  represented 
a  cobbler's  room. 

1,  S5o!tor  ©ut^rie  fiber  bie  @d)uten  fur  x>etn>oljr.tofle  Jlinber. —  ©ogenannte '  Ragged 
Schools '  erifHeren  in  Seutfdjlanb  teofjt  nicfjt,  iinb  jttwr  au$  bent  einfadjen  ©tunbe,  toeif 
nnr  fit  biafyet  nicfjt  notig  fatten  2,  This  passage  requires  an  altogether 

different  construction.  Say  'The  circumstances  which  led  me  (»e(d)e  midj 
bafjin  fitfyrten)  to  interest  myself  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  neglected 
children,  are  an  example  of  (bcwon)  how  through  Providence  (burd)  bie  93crfe- 
tymig)  the  fate  of  a  man  (Sftenj'cfy)  —  his  course  of  life  (S.  76,  N.  22,  B,  i)  like 
(gletcfj,  with  dat.)  that  of  a  river  —  can  be  determined  and  affected  (teeinjutpt) 
by  very  trivial  (geringfugifl)  circumstances  '.  For  the  position  of  the  verbs  read 
App.  §§  16-20.  3,  'rather',  here  =  not«  little.  4,  to  remember, 

mid}  boitan  511  erinmrn.  5,  peril.  6,  obscure  =  unknown.  7,  'burgh', 
here  Slerfen,  m. ;  the  relat.  clause  '  that  —  Forth '  may  be  elegantly  rendered 
attributively,  thus :  am  Ufer  beg  griff)  of  gortf)  befegen,  which  last  word  inflect 
correctly  and  place  before  the  qualified  noun 'burgh  '.  8,  son.  9,  went 
to  see  =  visited;  place,  Dvt,  m. ;  the  adverbial  clause  of  time  is  best  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  passage.  10,  Say  'to  (  =  in  order  to)  refresh  myself. 
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11,  in  holiday  attire,  tin  Stjlanjuge.  12,  Insert' which  were'.  13,  there 
was  =  hung.  14,  print,  Jpoljfdjuitt,  m. ;  or  JtupferfUd),  m.  15,  Supply 

'which  was';    'respectable',  here  =  tolerable,  ertvaglid).  16,  Since  we 

commenced  the  preceding  clause  with  a  relative  pronoun,  it  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  Substitute  the  conj. ' and '  for  '  which' ;  a  cobbler's  room  =  the 
workshop  of  a  cobbler. 

Section  124. 

DR.  GUTHRIE  ON  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 
II. 

The1  cobbler  was  there  himself,  spectacles2  on  nose,  an  old  shoe 
between  his  (S.  43,  N.  9)  knees,  the  massive 3  forehead  and  firm  mouth 
indicating  *  great  determination  of  character,  and,  beneath  his  bushy  eye- 
brows, benevolence 5  gleamed  out  on  a  number  of  poor  ragged  boys  and 
girls  who  stood  at  their  lessons  round  the  busy  cobbler.  My  curiosity 
was  awakened ;  and  in  the  inscription  I  read  how  this  man,  John  Pounds, 
a  cobbler  in  Portsmouth,  took6  pity  on  the  multitude  of7  poor  ragged 
children  left8  by  ministers  and  magistrates,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
go  to  ruin  in  the  streets — how 9,  like  a  good  shepherd,  he  gathered  in 
these  wretched10  outcasts — how  he  had  trained11  them  to  God  and  the 
world — and  how12,  while  earning  his  daily  bread  by13  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  he  had  rescued1*  from  misery  and  saved  to15  society  not  less  than 
five  hundred  of  these  gentlemen 16.  I  felt "  ashamed  of  myself.  I I8  felt 
reproved  for  the  little  I  had  done.  My  feelings 19  were  touched.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  man's  achievements;  and  I20  well  remember,  in21  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  saying  to  my  companion  (and  I  have  seen  in 
my  cooler  and  calmer  moments  no  reason  for 22  unsaying  the  saying) : 
"  That  man  is  ^  an  honour  to  humanity,  and  deserves  the  greatest  monu- 
ment ever 24  raised  within  the  shores  of  Britain." 

1,  The — himself,  3)a  fafj  ber  Sdjuljflufer,  tote  ev  leibte  uub  fefcte.  2,  spectacles, 
bte  Grille;  on,  auf,  with  the  def.  art.  3,  broad.  4,  indicating  =  gave 

evidence  of  (jeugen  »on).  5,  benevolence  —  cobbler  =  shone  forth  (ergldmen) 
a  pair  of  benevolent  eyes  with  which  he  looked  (blicfen)  upon  a  number 
(9ln^i()(,  f.)  of  poor,  ragged  (jertumvt)  boys  and  girls  who  learned  their  lessons 
(Slufijabf,  f.)  and  stood  around  the  busy  (  =  industrious)  cobbler.  To  stand 
around  a  person,  urn  einen  ijetum'ftetyen.  6,  to  take  pity  on  a  person,  jtdj 

jemanbe$  ei'baymen,  with  gen.  7,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  adjectives.  8,  left  — 
streets  =  which  ministers  (©eifllidje)  and  magistrates  (Dbriflfett,  f.)  had  left 
(ubertaffcn)  to  their  ruin  in  (auf)  the  streets.  Read  App.  §  17.  9,  After 

'  how '  follows  the  subject '  he  '  according  to  S.  66,  N.  15.  10,  wretched  = 
unfortunate ;  gathered  in  =  assembled  around  himself,  urn  jtdj  fycr  verfammeltr. 
11,  to  train,  erjie'fjeu ;  to,  fur.  12,  unb  we  er  jie,  todfyvetib  er  .  . .  wbicntf. 

13,  by  —  brow,  im  @dju>eijje  fcinefl  9ln$eftd)tc$,  which  place  after 'daily  bread'. 

14,  to  rescue  from  misery,  cw3  bcm  Glenb  jieljen.   The  auxiliary  verb,  which  must 
be  used  in  the  Subjunctive,  according  to  App.  §§  28  and  30,  may  be  omitted 
in  the  intermediate  clauses  of  this  long  period,  and  placed  but  once  at  the  end 
of  the  entire  passage.         15,  Use  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.         16,  The  word 
'gentlemen'  is  best  used  in  its  unaltered  form  in  this  passage.     It  should  be 
placed  in  inverted  commas.  17,  to  feel  ashamed  of  oneself,  fid)  befdjdnu 
fiifylcn.          18,  Say  '  The  little  (\m$)  I  had  done  was  to  me  (miv)  a  reproach '. 
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19,  feelings = heart.      20,  I  well  remember  =  I  know  yet  very  well.      21,  Say 
'  that  I  said  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment ',  etc.  22,  bag  ©efagte  ju 

ttnbemtfen.        23,  madjt  ber  3Renfd)l)eit  (Sfyte.        24,  =  which  ever  (je)  has  been 
raised  within  the  British  Isles. 

Section  125. 

DR.  GUTHRIE   ON  BAGGED  SCHOOLS. 
III. 

I1  took  up  that  man's  history,  and  /  found  it  animated  by8  the  spirit 
of3  Him  who  *  had  "  compassion  on  the  multitude."  John  Pounds  was 
a  clever  man  besides 6;  and,  like 6  Paul,  if  he  could  not  win  a  poor  boy 
in  (aitf)  any  other  way,  he  won  him  by  art.  He 7  would  be  seen  chasing 
a  ragged  boy  along  the  quays,  and  compelling  him  to  come  to 8  school, 
not  by  (burd?)  the  power 9  of  a  policeman,  but  by  the  power  of  a  hot 
potato.  He  knew  the  love  an 10  Irishman  has  for  a  potato ;  and  n  John 
Pounds  might  be  seen  holding  under  a  boy's  nose  a  very  hot  potato, 
and 12  wearing  a  coat  as  ragged  as  the  boy  himself  wore.  When  the 
day  comes  when13  honour  shall  be  done  to  whom  honour  is  due14,  I15 
can  fancy  the  crowd  of  those  whose  fame  poets  (S.  3,  N.  2)  have  sung 16, 
and  to  whose  memory  monuments  have  been  raised,  dividing17  like  a 
wave,  and 18  passing  the  great,  and  the  noble,  and  the  mighty  of  the 
land,  this  poor,  obscure  old  man  stepping  forward  and  receiving  the 
especial  notice  of  Him  who  said :  "  Inasmuch 19  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of 
the  least  of  those,  ye  did  it  also  to  me." — DR.  GUTHRIE. 

1,  I  followed  up  (wevfolgen)  the  life  of  this  man.  2,  »on.  3,  of  Him, 
fceffett.  4,  who  (ber  ba)  had  compassion  with  the  poor.  5,  aud),  placed 

after  the  verb.  6,  tone  ^Jaulu^,  which  place  after  '  him ' ;  by  art  =  through 

cunning  (Sift).  7,  He  —  seen  =  One  saw  him  often ;  to  chase  a  person, 

einem  nad/Iaitfen.      Read  S.  78,  N.  14,  2.  8,  jur  <Sd)itfe.  9,  332ad)t,  f. 

10,  Say  'of  an  I.  for  a  hot  potato'.  11,  and  one  could  often  see  how 

J.  P.  held  a  hot  potato  under  a  boy's  nose. — To  hold  a  potato  under  one's 
nose,  einem  eine  Jtavteffet  miter  bte  Otafe  fatten.  12,  and  (insert  here  babet) 

wore  as  ragged  a  coat  as  the  boy  himself.  13,  an  bent  (S'fyre  ertwefen  hnrb. 

14,  to  be  due,  geMfytm.  15,  Say  '  then  I  see  (burnt  fefye  id)  tm  ©etfte)  how 

all  those ',  etc.  16,  Beftngen.          17,  ftd)  gtetdj  einer  SBoge  augeinanbertetkn. 

18,  and  —  said  =  see,  how  this  poor,  unknown  old  man  steps  forward  (fervor's 
treteit)  and  passes  by  (an  etuem  »oru'berfdjreiten)  the  great,  noble  and  mighty  of 
the  land,  and  is  received  (S.  z,  N.  i)  with  especial  attention  by  Him  (con  3fjm, 
which  place  after  the  conj.  '  and')  who  (insert  ba)  said.  19,  Say  'What 

you  (ifyv)  have  done  to  the  least  (bem  ©eriiigjlen)  of  (utttev)  these,  that  have  you 
done  to  me '. 

Section  126. 

SHYIjOCK1   MEDITATING  REVENGE. 

If  it  will  feed3  nothing  else  (S.  27,  N.  8),  it  will3  feed  my  revenge. 
He  has  disgraced  *  me,  and  hindered 5  me  of  half  a  million !  laughed ' 
at  my  losses,  mocked7  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted8  my 
bargains,  cooled9  my  friends,  heated1"  my  enemies!  And11  what's  his 
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reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew !  Has 12  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  Has  not  a  Jew  hands, 
organs,  senses,  affections,13  passions?  Is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  he  not  fed  with14 
the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapon,  subject15  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed16  by  the  same  means,  warmed"  and  cooled  by  the 
same  summer  and  winter,  as  a  Christian  is?  If18  you  stab  us,  do  we 
not  bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  If  you  poison  us,  do  we 
not  die  ?  and 19  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like 20 
you  in  the  rest  (S.  27,  N.  8),  we  will  resemble  you  in  that21!  If  a  Jew 
wrong  a  Christian,  what 22  is  his  humility  ?  Revenge 23.  If  a  Christian 
wrong  a  Jew,  what24  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example? 
Why25,  revenge!  The  villany  you  teach  (8.42,  N.  4)  me  I24  will  exe- 
cute; and27  it  shall  go  hard  but28 1  will  better  the  instruction. — WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE,  "  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE." 

1,  <£fyi)Iecf  auf  Olacfje  ftnnenb.  2,  feed=satisfy.  2,  Insert  the  adv. 

bod)  after  the  subject.  4,  disgraced  =  insulted,  cefd)tmpft.  5,  einen 

urn  ettt>a3  brmgen.  6,  Supply  '  has '  to  begin  this  clause ;  at,  u6er,  with  ace. 

7,  to  mock  at  a  thing,  ertuafl  Berfpotten,  v.  tr. ;  '  my  gains '  may  be  rendered  by 
nteinen  profit.  8,  crossed  (burcfyfreu'jm)  my  enterprises.  9,  cooled  = 

made  indifferent.  10,  heated  =  incited  (aitf  reigen).          11,  And  for  what 

(aii$  t»eld)em)  reason  ?  12,  As  a  rule  the  English  '  not  a '  or  '  not  an ' 

is  best  rendered  by  the  indef.  numeral  {(in.  Say  '  Has  a  Jew  no  eyes'  ? 
13,  feelings.  14,  wit.  15,  Say  'is  he  not  subject  to',  etc.;  to  be 

subject  to  a  thing,  einer  @ad)e  untertoorfen  fein.  16,  This  verb  requires 

again  the  passive  voice,  and  copula  and  subject  must  be  supplied;  by,  burd). 
17,  Say  '  not  warmed ',  the  auxiliary  need  not  be  repeated  here.  18,  Begin 
with  the  principal  sentence  in  this  and  the  two  following  passages.  '  You ', 
here  {{jr.  19,  Say  '  and  we  shall  not  revenge  ourselves,  if  you  wrong 

us  (Unrcdjt  jiifugen) '.  20,  to  be  like,  gtetdjen,  with  dat. ;  in  the  rest,  in  afletn 

ubttgen.  21,  in  that,  batin.  22,  what  is  =  in  what  (wherein)  consists. 

23,  3n  bet  SZacfye.  24,  in  what  (wherein)  shall  according  to  the  Christian 

example  consist  his  sufferance  (iDulben,  n.,  or  JDulbuitg,  f.)  ?  25,  9lun,  bod) 

too  1)1  in  ber  9tad)e!  26,  id)  roifl  fte  antoenben.  27,  and  —  hard,  unb  e0 

ntufjte  feltfant  gugetjen.  28,  but  —  instruction  =  if  I  should  not  even  (nod), 

after  '  not ')  excel  ('should  excel'  Imperf.  of  the  Subj.  of  ubettteffen;  App.  §  33) 
my  teachers. 

Section   127. 

CHARACTER1   OF   CHARLEMAGNE. 
I. 

In !  analyzing  the  character  of  heroes  it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
altogether  the  3  share  of  fortune  from  their  own 4.  The  epoch  made B  by 
Charlemagne  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  illustrious  families  which  * 
prided  themselves  in  him  as  their  progenitor,  the 7  very  legends  of 
romance,  which  are  full  of  his  fabulous  exploits,  have8  cast  a  lustre 
around  his  head,  and  testify 9  the  greatness  that  has  embodied  itself  in 
his  name.  None10,  indeed,  of  Charlemagne's  wars  can  be  compared 
with  the  Saracenic  victories  of  Charles  Martel ;  but "  that  was  a  contest 
for  freedom,  his  for  conquest ;  and  12  fame  is  more  partial  to  successful 
aggression  than  to  patriotic  resistance. 

6  2 
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1,  Say  '  The  character  of  Charles  the  Great  (S.  53,  N.  9)'.  flarl  bet  ©  rof$ e, 
J?6ntg  bet  Stanfen  imb  fydtet  tomifdjet  JJaifer,  teutbe  ant  2.  Slptil  742,  teafyrfdjeintid) 
gu  Slacken,  geboten  unb  teat  bet  @oljn  piping  beg  Jtleinen  unb  bet  Ornfel  J?att 
SWatteUg,  bejfen  <Siege  itbet  bie  ©atagenen  in  biefet  fieftion  etteafjnt  teetben.  9lad) 
bem  $obe  feineg  fcniglidjett  Sktetg  (768)  ttat  et  gemeiufdjaftlid)  mit  feinem  33titfcct 
Jlarunann  bie  SRegietung  an,  teatb  abet  fd)on  im  Saljte  77',  butd)  ben  £ob  feineg 
Skubetg  unb  bie  2lugfd?ttejiung  bet  ©oljne  begfelben  »cm  itfytone,  SlUeinfyenfdjet  iibet 
al(e  granfen,  »cn  ben  $tytenden  big  gum  Stiebetrfjein  unb  gum  2fteere,  and?  in  25eutfd)* 
tanb  ubet  bie  SSaijern,  Sfyutinget  unb  SUamannen.  !£>utd)  gaf)(reid)e  Jltiege  etteeitette  et 
jebcdj  bie  ©renjen  feineS  9Iei^eg  fefyt  balb,  unb  gtoat  nctbtit^  bi3  jut  @tbet,  fublic^  bi3 
gum  @bro  unb  nad^  Untetitatien,  unb  oftlid)  bi«  gut  ©aate,  bem  SSofjmenualbe  unb  bet 
i£f)ei§,  big  et  im  Saljte  800  »om  ^u^jie  8eo  III.  im  @t.  ^etetg  35om  gn  Stem  feietlidj 
ate  tomifdjet  ^ai[et  geftont  teutbe.  ®t  jtatb  am  28.  Sanuat  814.  3n  ^atl  bem  ©vopen, 
n)ie  i^n  bie  ©efdjidjte  mit  9ied)t  benannt  ^at,  toat  bet  Segrunbet  bet  jiaatlidjen  Dtbnung 
fur  bie  gefammte  ©ermanenteett  etfc^ienen.  ©eine  SebenSaufgabe,  bie  ifjm  »on  Slnfang 
an  feftjtanb,  teat,  a((e  beutfd)en  <Stamme  in  ben  einen  franfifdjen  3Reid)9»etbanb  unb  in 
bie  eine  djttjtlidje  .fird)e  jufammengufaffen.  25em  beflen  Xeile  nadj  iji  jie  i^m  getungen, 
uub  fo  ^at  et  bet  nadjfofgenben  3eit,  bem  gangen  SWittetalter,  bag  ©eptage  feineg  ©eifle^ 
aufgebtudft.  3n  niemanb  fietlt  jld)  bie  ed)t  beutfdje  Sltt  bet  aUen  3eit  fo  ^evtlid)  bat,  a(3 
in  ifjm.  Slfg  et  bie  Jttctte  er^iett,  gdljlte  et  etjl  26  Saljte,  fianb  atfo  in  bet  Jfraft  unb 
93rfite  bet  3ugenb.  (St  teat  »on  getealtiget  Jlotpetgtcfje,  eine  §elbenge|la(t,  unb  »on 
nidjt  minbet  gewattiger  ^ot^etftaft,  fo  bafj  et  beim  fto^lidjen  Saibteetf  ben  JEampf  mit 
bem  teilben  9luetod)fen  in  ben  Sttbennenteatbetn  teie  ein  @pie(  aufha^m  ;  uber^aupt  »on 
jenet  Siiji  an  ^vieg  unb  ©efaJjt,  teie  jie  ben  abenteuetnben  J&eetfonigen  bet  S8ctfertean< 
betung  eigen  geteefen  teat;  in  ben  teidjtigen  !Dingen  bet  SBelt  »on  jenet  ^dtte  unb 
S?udE|id)tg(oiigfeit,  bie  nodj|  feinem  gtof en  2J?anne  gefe^tt ;  unb  ebenfo  im  fteinen  8ebeu 
be3  ^»aufeg  unb  beg  taglidjen  SSetle^rg  »on  j[enet  SWilbe,  ^eitetfeit  unb  8rifd)e  bed 
©emuteg,  bie  fo  getne  ©efa^tten  edjtet  ©tofie  jtnb.  SlKe  biefe  Sigenfd^aften  fyatte  et 
mit  feinem  bamaligen  3?olfe  gemein;  teag  i^n  abet  ubet  baefetbe  et^ob,  bag  teat  bet 
toeitfdjauenbe  ©eiit,  bet  bent  atten  Slomettum  bag  3Jotbilb  eineg  teeltumfaifenben  (Staateg 
abgeletnt  ^atte,  unb  bet  bieg  9J{ufiet  o^ne  fned^tifd)e  SJladjafymung  bem  fo  gang  anbetn 
a,ermanifd)en  SSefen  anguvaffen  teuf  te.  Unb  gteat  ijl  biefet  ©eifi,  bet  jxd)  in  if>m  ojfen« 
batte,  um  fo  teunbewoKet,  teeil  niemanb  nadjteeifen  fann,  teie  et  ftd)  gebilbet,  unb  teet 
i^n  fo  geleljtt  unb  etgogen  l)at.  Slug  bem  2)unfel  feinet  3eit  ge^t  et,  im  eigenen  Sidjte 
Ieud)tenb,  auf.  2,  Seim  Slnati)fteten  Bon  -§etbencb,arafteten.  3,  the  share  (Slutetl, 
m.)  of  fortune  =  of  a  happy  (guttltig)  fate  (®  efd^icf,  n.).  4,  Supply '  individuality ' ; 
altogether  =  quite.  5,  made,  gefdjajfen ;  by,  »cn.  Use  the  attributive  con- 
struction as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  A.  6,  Say  '  which  called  him  with  pride 
their  progenitor '.  7,  Say  '  even  the  romantic  legends '.  8,  Say  '  have 
crowned  his  head  with  glory  (SRufym,  m.)'.  In  elevated  diction  'head'  is 
rendered  by  '  Jpdltpt ',  n.  9,  begeugen.  10,  Say  '  It  is  indeed  (tect)l) 

true  that  none  of  Charles's  wars  can  be  compared  to  (mit)  the  victories  of 
Charles  Martel  over  the  Saracens'.  11,  but  —  conquest  =  but  these  were 

contests  for  freedom  (^teifjeitgfdm^fe),  whilst  his  (to  agree  with  '  wars ')  were 
contests  for  conquest  ((Svobetunggfdmpfe).  12,  Say  'and  fame  (S.  3,  N.  2)  has 
more  partiality  (aJottiebe,  f.)  for  successful  aggression  (Slngtijf,  m.)',  etc. 

Section  128. 

CHAHACTEB   OP   CHARLEMAGNE. 
II. 

As  a  scholar l,  his  acquisitions 2  were  little  superior s  to  those  of  his 
unrespected  son ;  and  in  *  several  points  of  view  the  glory  of  Charle- 
magne might  be 5  extenuated  by  an  analytical  dissection.  But 6  rejecting 
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a  mode  of  judging  equally  uncandid  and  fallacious,  we  shall  find  that  he 
possessed  in  everything  that  grandeur  of7  conception  which  distinguishes 
extraordinary  minds 8.  Like  Alexander,  he  seemed  born 9  for  universal 
innovation10;  in  a  life  restlessly  active11,  we  see  him  reforming  (S.  78, 
N.  14,  J3)  the  coinage12,  and  establishing  the  legal  divisions  of  money13; 
gathering  u  about  him  the  learned  of  every  country,  founding  schools 
and  collecting  libraries ;  interfering 1B,  but  with  the  tone  of  a  King,  in 
religious  controversies;  aiming16,  though  prematurely,  at  the  formation 
of  a  naval  force ;  attempting 17,  for 18  the  sake  of  commerce,  the  magnifi- 
cent19 enterprise  of  uniting  (S.  i,  N.  3)  the  Rhine  and20  Danube;  and21 
meditating  to  mould  the22  discordant  codes  of  Roman  and  barbarian 
laws  into  one  uniform  system. — HALLAM,  "  THE  STUDENT'S  MIDDLE  AGES." 

1,  Scholar  =  ' pupil  or  schoolboy 'is  rendered  by  @d)ufer ;  ='  student '  by 
©tubent,  and  = '  learned  man '  by  ©eleljvter.  The  last  sense  is  applicable  here. 
2,  acquisitions  =  knowledge.  3,  superior,  ubertegen,  with  dat.  unrespected  = 
unnoticed.  4,  in  many  respects,  in  tnandjer  ^inftdjt,  after  which  place 

'  might '.  5,  be  —  dissection,  buvcf)  eine  ehigefyenbe  Unterfitdjnng   gefdjtnalert 

toerten.  6,  Say  '  But  if  we  reject  an  equally  (eine  ebenfo)  partial  (parteiifd)) 

and  (ate)  fallacious  (triigevifd))  mode  of  judging  (Seurteitung&veife,  f.) '.  7,  Use 
the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  8,  'mind',  here  ©ei|l,  m.  9,  born  =  created ; 
'universal',  here  iwhtmfaffenb.  10,  innovations  =  reforms.  11,  All 

parts  qualifying  a  noun  must  be  placed  before  it.  12,  SRunjftyftem,  n. 
13,  form  a  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  36,  N.  7,  A\  both  nouns  are  combined  in 
the  sing.  14,  Complete  the  clause  by  saying :  'we  see  him  gathering',  etc., — 
to  gather,  werfatnnteln ;  about,  um ;  of  every  country  =  of  all  countries.  15,  in- 
terfering in  religious  controversies,  ftd)  ntit  retigtofen  ©treitigfeiten  befaffen ;  after 
which  place  the  clause  '  but  —  King ',  and  supply  'always '  after  ' but ' ;  'tone ', 
here  =  dignity.  16,  This  sentence  should  likewise  be  introduced  by 

supplying  'We  see  him ',  after  which  place  '  though  prematurely '  (jn  fvitf)jeitig) ; 
to  aim,  ftteben  (nad)).  17,  Begin  this  clause  with  'see  him'.  18,  for 

the  sake  of,  um  .  . .  ftiffen,  with  Gen.  19,  attempt  the  magnificent  enter- 

prise, ben  grofjarttgen  33erfud)  ttiadjen.  20,  and = with  the.  21,  unb  baranf 
ftnnen.  22,  the  —  laws,  bie  fid)  hnberfpredjenben  romifdjen  unb  fonjh'flen  ©efefce ; 
uniform,  einfyeitlid) ;  to  mould,  »erfdjmetjen. 

Section  129. 

GOETHE'S  DAILY  LIFE  AT  WEIMAB. 
I. 

Passing  through  an  ante-chamber,  where,  in  cupboards,  stand  his 
mineralogical  collections,  we  enter  (App.  §  14)  the  study,  a  \o\v-roofed, 
narrow  room  (©emacfy,  n.),  somewhat  dark  (S.  128,  N.  n),  for  it  is 
(S.  2,  N.  i)  lighted  only  through  two  tiny  windows,  and1  furnished 
with  a  simplicity  quite  touching  to  behold. 

In  the  centre2  stands  a  plain  oval  table  of  unpolished  oak3.  No  arm- 
chair is  to  be  seen,  no  sofa,  nothing  which  (S.  3,  N.  7)  speaks4  of 
comfort.  A  plain  hard  chair  has8  beside  it  the  basket  in  which  he 
used 6  to  place  his  handkerchief.  Against 7  the  wall,  on  the  right,  is  a ' 
long  pear-tree  table,  with  book-shelves,  on  which  stand  lexicons  and 
manuals.  Here  hangs  a  pincushion,  venerable  in 9  dust,  with  the  visiting- 
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cards,  and  other  trifles  which10  death  had  made  sacred.  Here11  also  a 
medallion  of  Napoleon,  with  this12  circumscription  :  "  Scilicet13  immenso 
superest  ex  nomine  multum."  On  the  side-wall  again,  a  book-case, 
with  some  works  of  poets.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  is  a  long  desk  of 
soft  wood,  at  "which  he  was  wont9  to  write.  A  sheet  of  paper  with 
notes  of15  contemporary  history  is  fastened  near16  the  door,  and  behind17 
this  door  tables18  of  music  and  geology. 

1,  and  —  behold  =  and  is  (tft)  furnished  with  an  almost  (fafl)  touching  sim- 
plicity. 2,  middle.  3,  ©idjenfyolj,  n. ;  the  oak  =  oak-tree,  is  rendered 
by  (Sidje,  f.,  or  (Sidjbowm,  m.  4,  speaks  =  points  to  ;  to  point  to  a  thing,  auf 
ettoaS  beitten.  5,  has  beside  it  =  stands  beside.  6,  used  to  place,  311 
legen  Vf^flte.  '  To  use ',  when  employed  transitively,  is  generally  rendered  by 
fcraudjen,  gebvaudjen,  bemtfcen,  an'ftenben,  and  »eibvaudjen,  whilst  intransitively  it  is 
rendered  by  pjlegett  or  gett>ol)nt  fein,  in  the  sense  of  '  to  be  accustomed  to ', '  to 
be  in  the  habit  of ', '  to  be  wont  to  do '.  7,  A  gainst = on ;  on  (or  to)  the  right, 
re<$t3;  on  (or  to)  the  left,  Unfa.  8,  ein  longer  £tfdj>  won  93irn6aumt)of$. 
9,  in  dust = through  its  age.  10,  which  —  sacred,  bie  buvd)  ben  £eb  gefjetligt 
finb.  11,  Insert  <  is '  or  '  hangs '.  12,  this  =  the.  13,  Scilicet  — 
multum,  Little  honour  is  derived  from  a  great  name.  14,  at,  an. 
15,  fiber  bie  (or  au3  ber)  £age$a,efd)id)te.  16,  in  ber  Sfalje  ber  Sfy'tr ;  to  fasten, 
an'fyeften.  17,  an ;  supply  '  hang '  after  '  door '.  18,  ntuftfattfdje  unb 
geotogifdje  Safceflen. 

Section  130. 

GOETHE'S  DAILY  LIFE  AT  WEIMAB. 
II. 

The  same  door  leads  into  a  bedroom;  it  is  a1  closet  with  a  window. 
A  simple  bed,  an  arm-chair  by2  its  side,  and  a  tiny  washing-table,  with 
a  small  white  basin  on  it  and  a  sponge,  is3  all  the  furniture. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  study  we  enter  the  library,  which  should* 
rather  be  called  a  lumber-room  of  books.  Rough5  deal  shelves  hold  the 
books  with 6  bits  of  paper,  on  which  are  written  "  philosophy,"  "  history," 
"  poetry,"  etc.,  to  mark  the  classification.  He  rose  at  seven  [o'clock], 
sometimes7  earlier,  after  a  sound  and  prolonged8  sleep  ;  for  like  Thor- 
waldsen 9  he  had  a  "  talent  for  sleeping,"  only  surpassed  (S.  7,  N.  3,  H) 
by10  his  talent  for11  continuous  work.  Till  eleven  he  worked  without 
any  interruption.  A  cup  of  chocolate  was  then12  brought,  and ls  he  re- 
sumed work  till  one.  At  two  he  dined.  This  w  meal  was  the  impor- 
tant meal  of  the  day.  His  appetite  was  immense.  Even  on  the  days 
when15  he  complained  of  not  being  hungry,  he  ate  much  more  than 
most  men.  Puddings,  sweets 16,  and  cakes  were  always  welcome.  He 
sat17  a  long  while  over  his  wine,  chatting 18  gaily  to  some  friend  or 
other — for  he  never  dined  alone — or  to  one  of  the  actors,  whom  he  had 
often  with 19  him,  after  dinner,  to  read  over  their  parts,  and  to  take 20  his 
instructions. 

1,  ein  KeineS  JftiBtnett.  2,  by  its  side = before  it,  baeor.  3,  is  —  furni- 
ture =  form  (Bilben)  the  whole  furniture  (aWobiftar,  n.).  4,  should  rather 
be  called  =  could  (Impf.  Subj.)  much  rather  (vielmeljr)  be  called.  The  auxiliary 
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'  could '  stands  last  of  all,  whilst '  called '  has  the  first  place  of  the  three  verbs, 
which  are  used  in  the  Passive  Voice.  5,  Say  '  Upon  simple  (fdj(id)t)  deal 

boards  stand  the  books '.  6,  The  passage  '  with  —  classification '  may  be 

simplified  by  saying :  *  on  (an)  which  (benen)  bits  of  paper  with  the  labels 
(2luffdjrift,f.)  .  . .  indicate  (bejeidjnen)  a  certain  order'.  The  abbreviation  'etc.' 
corresponds  to  the  German  '  it.  f.  to.',  which  is  the  short  for '  unb  fo  toeiter ',  and 
so  on.  7,  Insert  and}  after  ' sometimes '.  8,  long.  9,  Sllbeit 

SSertel  £t)cttoalbfen,  beruljtntet  banifdjet  SMtbJjauet,  ttwrbe  im  3al)re  1770  aitf  bet 
@ee  jtoifdjen  Sstanb  itnb  Jtopenljagen  geboren,  toat  ein  @dju(et  bet  jfuniiafabemte  *u 
Jtopenljagen  unb  lebte  »on  1796  bis  1838  in  (Rom,  fefyrte  abet  bann  nad)  feinet  Jpeimat 
gutiicf,  »o  et  am  24.  SD?dr§  1844  jlarb.  JCljottoalbfen  ift  bet  @d)ej>fet  jafylretdjet  ibeater 
SBetfe  im  edjten  ftaffifdjen  ©eifle  altgtiedjifdjet  Jhtnji,  toetdje  tneijien0  bet  antifeu 
SKi)tljctogte,  ptn  £eit  abet  aud)  bet  djtijUidjen  {Religiottfanfdjauuna,  entlefynt  jtnb. 
@ein  9laute  toivb  unftetbtid)  fein,  benn  et  lebt  bet  SBelt  in  feinen  unt>er3teid}lid)en  Setfcn 
fcrt,  bie  ju  Jfo^cn^agen  von  feinen  begeijlerten  Sanbaleitten  in  einem  befonbetg  baju  gebantett 
SKufeum,  iceldjeS  ben  Stamen  be3  toeltbetii^mten  ^unjltetS  ttdgt,  jur  93el»unberung  bet 
9lad)»ett  ait^gejieUt  jinb.  10,  butd).  11,  jut  itnau«gefe|ten  9ltbeit.  12,  Place 
the  adv. '  then '  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  supply  '  for  him '  (iljm)  after 
the  auxiliary.  As  a  rule  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  benefit  an 
action  is  done  must  be  indicated  in  German;  as  —  I  will  buy  a  hat, 
id)  un((  ntit  einen  §ut  faufen.  13,  and  —  one  =  whereupon  he  worked  again 

till  one  o'clock.  14,  This — day  =  This  was  his  principal  meal.     Form 

a  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  36,  N.  7,  A.  15,  when  (»o)  he  complained  of 

(ubet)  want  (SMangel,  m.)  of  (an)  appetite.  16,  ©iiji tgfciten.  17,  To 

sit  a  long  while  over  one's  wine,  lange  beim  ffiein  ftfcen.  18,  chatting  =  and 

chatted  (p(aubern);  to  some  friend  or  other=to  (ntit)  this  or  that  friend. 
19,  bei  ftd);  after  —  parts  =  to  (  =  in  order  to)  read  to  him  their  parts  (Swollen) 
after  dinner  (nadj  iEifdje,  which  place  after  the  conj.  um  and  the  dat.  of  the 
persn.  pron.).  To  read,  »or'(efen.  20,  To  take  instructions,  Slnweifungen 
entge'genne^men. 

Section  131. 

GOETHE'S  DALLY  LIFE  AT  WEIMAR. 
III. 

He  was  fond  of  wine  (S.  3,  N.  2)  and  drank  daily  his  two  or  three 
bottles.  Lest  *  this  statement  should  convey  a  false  impression,  I  hasten 
to2  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  the  very  different  habits  of  our 
fathers  in  respect  to  drinking.  It  was  no3  unusual  thing  to  be  called 
"  a  three-bottle-man"  in  those  days  in  England,  when4  the  three  bottles 
were  of  port  or  Burgundy ;  and  Goethe,  a 8  Rhinelander,  accustomed 
from  boyhood  to  wine,  drank  a  wine  which  his  English  contemporaries 
would  have  called  water.  '  The 6  amount  he  drank  never  did  more  than 
exhilarate  him,  and  never  made  him  unfit  for  work  or  for  society.  Over7 
his  wine,  then,  he  sat  some  hours ;  no  sue h  thing  as  dessert  was  seen 
upon  his  table  in  those  days ;  not  even  the  customary  coffee  after  dinner. 
His  mode 8  of  living  was  extremely  simple ;  and  even  when  persons 9 
of  very  moderate  circumstances  burned  wax 10,  two  "  poor  tallow  candles 
were  all  that  could  be  seen  in  his  rooms.  In  the  evening  he  often  went 
to  the  theatre,  and  there12  his  customary  glass  of  punch  was  brought  (S.  4, 
N.  4,  man)  at  six  o'clock  (App.  §  9).  If  (S.  27,  N.  7)  not  at  the  theatre, 
he  received  friends  at 1S  home.  Between  eight  and  nine  a  frugal  supper 
was  laid  u,  but 16  he  never  took  anything  except  a  little  salad  or  preserves. 
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By16  ten  o'clock  he  was  usually  in  bed. — G.  H.  LEWES,  "  LIFE  OF 
GOETHE." 

1,  Lest  —  impression  =  In  order  that  (2>amtt)  this  observation  may  (Present 
Subj.  of  mcgen;  read  App.  §§  33  and  34)  not  make  a  false  impression. — For  the 
position  of  the  verbs  see  App.  §  18.  2,  to  —  drinking  =  to  remind  the 

reader  of  (an)  the  very  different  (gang  anbetn)  habits  of  our  fathers  in  respect 
of  drinking. — To  transl.  '  drinking  '  form  a  noun  of  the  infinitive  of  the  verb 
'to  drink',  and  use  it  with  the  def.  art.,  according  to  S.  3,  N.  2,  and  S.  n, 
N.  7.  3,  no — thing,  md)t3  Vtngen>ef)nUcf)eg  ;  in  those  days,  bitmap,  which  place 
with  '  in  England '  after  '  was '.  4,  '  when ',  here  fro.  Notice  that :  The 

relative  conjunction  '  too '  is  often  used  in  reference  to  time  as  a 
translation  of  '  when '  in  the  sense  of '  at  (in  or  during)  which  time ' ; 
as  —  (§3  gefdjofj  gu  einerSeit,  tt?c  (gu  or  in  teeldjer)  @ie  ablrefenb  iraren,  it  happened 
at  a  time  when  you  were  absent.  It  is  also  used  relatively,  in  reference 
to  place,  instead  of  a  relative  pronoun  preceded  by  a  preposition; 
as  —  Jfennjt  bu  bag  2anb,  ito  (in  tt?etd)em)  bie  Sitrcnen  fclitfjen?  (Goethe)  Know  you 
the  land  where  (in  which)  the  citrons  bloom  ?  25ie3  i]l  bag  §au$,  too  (in  bent)  et 
toofynt,  this  is  the  house  where  (in  which)  he  lives.  5,  a  —  wine,  a(3 

Stfjeintanber  »on  Sugenb  auf  an  SBein  a,eni6f)nt.  6,  The  —  him  =  What  he 

drank  had  never  any  (  =  an)  other  effect  than  (ati)  to  exhilarate  him;  to 
exhilarate,  angendjnt  an'regen.  7,  So  he  sat  for  hours  (ftnnbentang)  over  his 

(beint)  wine.  8,  SebenSlueife,  f.  9,  Sente ;    of  =  in.  10,  wax  = 

wax  candles.  11,  two  —  rooms  =  one  saw  in  his  rooms  only  two  poor 

(biirfHg)  tallow  candles.  12,  bafjtn.  13,  bet  fidj  gu  £aufe.  14,  to 

lay  a  frugal  supper,  tin  einfad)e3  Slbeubefjen  auftragen;  to  lay  the  table  (the  cloth), 
ben  %{]$)  becfen.  15,  Say '  but  he  (himself)  took  (ejfen  or  geniejjen,  S.  3,  N.  8.) 
only  a  little  salad  or  preserves '.  16,  Urn. 

Section  132. 

THE1  PROGRESS   IN   THE   ART   OP   PRINTING. 

(Conclusion2  of  a  Speech  delivered  at  the  Caxton  Celebration,  June  30, 1877, 

in  London.) 

I  now  call 8  attention,  in  *  a  few  words,  to  the  progress  of  this  art. 
I  hold  up  a  volume  in  my  (S.  43,  N.  9)  hand,  to5  which  I  beg  everyone 
to  direct  his  eye,  because  I  think  it 6  may  be  called  the  climax  and  con- 
summation of  this  art.  This  7  volume  is  bound,  as  you  see,  and  stamped 
with  the  arms  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  a  Bible  bound 8  in  a 
manner  that  commends  itself  to  the  reader — I  believe 9  in  every  sense 
an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  containing  more  than  one 10  thousand 
pages.  Well11,  you  will  say:  "That  is  very12  commonplace,  why  bring  it 
before  us  ? "  I  do  so 1S  in  order  to  tell 14  you  that  this  book  sixteen 
hours  ago  did  not  exist — it 16  was  not  bound,  it  was  not  folded,  it  was  not 
printed.  Since  the  clock  struck  twelve  last  night  at16  the  University 
Press  in  Oxford,  the  people  (man)  there  have  printed  and  sent  us  this 
book.  They  (man)  have  sent  several  copies 1T  to 18  be  distributed  here 
in  the  midst  of  your  festival.  That  shows  what  can  be  done,  and  thai  is 
what  has  been  done,  and 19  it  shows  the  state  to  which  this  great  art  is 
now  happily  arrived.  If20 1  began  with  a  humiliating  confession  as  to 
the  small  share  we  could  claim  in  contributing  to  the  early  history  of 
printing,  we  may21  leave  off,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  a  better  spirits 
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because  I  think  that  such  a  performance  as  this  is K  one  that  will  be 
admitted  to  be  a  credit  in  any  portion  of  the  world.  Now  I  will  trouble 
you  no  longer,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  will  ask23  you  to24  drink  with  me  to 
the  memory  of  this  most  distinguished  name:  "To25  the  memory  of28 
William  Caxton,  the  (S.  53,  N.  9)  first  English  printer,  and  a  native27  of 
this  our  beloved  country 28." — THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

1,  $>ie  ^ortfdjritte  in  ber  93ud)britcferfint|i.  The  noun 'progress 'is  generally 
rendered  by  the  corresponding  plural  form  in  German.  2,  ©djlujj 
einer  am  30.  3uni  1877  bei  ®e(egenfyeit  ber  Sartonfeter  in  Sonbon  geljattenen  {Rebe. 
SBiltiam  Sarton,  ber  erjie  33udjbrucfer  @ng(anb3,  hmrbe  im  Safyre  1412  jit  28ealb 
in  .Kent  geboren,  tocfynte  aber  [pater  ate  93urger  unb  Jtaitfmann  in  Sonbon,  tocfelbft 
er  and)  im  Safyre  1492  ftarb.  3,  to  call  a  person's  attention  to  a  thing,  einen 
auf  etlrag  anfmerffam  madjen.  Begin  with  the  adv.  'now',  and  supply  the  personal 
object  *<Sie'.  4,  in  a  =  with;  of=in.  5,  =  which  I  beg  you  all  to  look 
at  (betrad)ten,  v.  tr.).  6,  it  —  art=we  may  (bihfen)  consider  (an'fefyen)  it 

the  climax  and  consummation  (ati  bie  fyodjfle  @tufe  ber  93cf(enbung)  of  (  =  in)  this 
art.  7,  Say  '  As  you  see,  this  volume  (here  (Sinbanb)  is  stamped  with  the 

arms ',  etc.  8,  bound  —  reader  =  the  binding  of  which  must  commend 

(App.  §  1 8)  itself  at  once  (ftd)  tton  felbfr)  to  the  reader.  9,  Here  insert  'it 

is';  sense  =  respect,  SSejiefyung,  f.;  piece  of  workmanship  =  ' work  of  art',  which 
render  by  forming  a  comp.  n.  according  to  S.  36,  N.  7,  A.  10,  '  One '  or 

'  a '  before  '  hundred '  and  '  thousand '  is,  as  a  rule,  not  translated  in 
German.  11,  Say  '  But  (which  place  after  the  copula  '  will ')  you  will 

perhaps  say*.  12,    ettt>a3  ganj  ©euiofynlidjeg,  ttoju  e$  itn$  nod)   geigen? 

13,  The  English  '  so '  in  connection  with  a  transitive  verb  is  generally 
to  be  rendered  by  '  e§ '.  If  we  want  to  emphasize  the  object,  however, 
we  use  either  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  '  &a£ '  or  '  &ie$ ',  and 
place  it  at  the  head  of  the  clause ;  as  —  Do  you  think  so  ?  ©tauben  @ie 
?  No,  I  do  not,  9lein,  ba$  glaube  id)  ntd)t..  14,  fagcn  or  mit'teilea. 

15,  Say  '  it  was  neither  bound,  nor  .  .  .  nor  .  .  .'  16,  Render  'at  the'  by 

the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.;  and  place  the  clause  'at  —  Oxford'  after  'clock'. 
Last  riTght,  vergcmgene  9lad)r.  17,  'Copy'  in  the  signification  of 'specimen' 
is  rendered  by  (f'Vcmplar,  n.;  pi.  e  (  =  e) ;  Itopie,  f.,  is  the  written  copy  of  any 
book,  document  or  MS.  18,  Say  '  in  order  to  distribute  them  here  during 
this  festival '.  19,  and — arrived  =  and  it  shows  the  high  degree  (@tufe,  f.)  of 
(ber)  perfection  which  this  great  art  has  reached  now-a-days  (fyeutjutage)  (App. 
§  17).  20,  If —  printing  =  If  I  began  with  the  humiliating  confession  that 
we  in  respect  to  (auf)  our  contribution  to  the  (jur)  early  (friiljeren)  history 
of  the  art  of  printing  can  claim  (beanfyrudjen  burfen,  which  comes  last)  only 
a  small  (gering)  share.  21,  may  =  can;  leave  off = conclude;  spirit  =  mood, 
©timmung,  f. ;  performance,  Seijhmg,  f.  22,  is  —  world,  uberaU  in  ber  ffiett 

mit  (Sljren  anerfannt  fterben  hrirb.  23,    'To  ask'  in  the  signification  of 

'asking  a  question '  is  rendered  by  fmflcil  or  elite  $rafle  flfllcil,  but  in  that 
of  'to  request'  by  bitten.  24,  to— name  =  to  empty  your  glasses  with 

me  to  the  (jum)  memory  (9lnbenlen)  of  (an)  this  most  (f)6d)fl)  distinguished 
name ;  ('  your  glasses  to  empty  '  must  be  placed  at  the  end.)  25,  Sum 

©ebdd)tni3.  26,  Use  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  here.  27,  native  =  son. 
28,  country  =  fatherland. 

Section  133. 

ROBERT  DICK,  THE  BAKER,   GEOLOGIST,  AND  BOTANIST. 

Not  long  ago,  Sir  Roderick  Murchinson  discovered  at  Thurso,  in  the 
far  north  of  Scotland,  a  profound 1  geologist,  in  the  person  of  a  baker 
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there5,  named  Robert  Dick.  When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  Sir  Roderick  called 
upon  him  at8  the  bakehouse  in  which  (S.  131,  N.  4)  he  baked  and  earned 
his  bread,  Robert  Dick  delineated  *  to  him  by 8  means  of  flour  upon  a 
board,  the  geographical  features 8  and  geological  phenomena  of  his 
native  country,  pointing 7  out  its  imperfections  in 8  the  existing  maps, 
which 9  he  had  ascertained  by  travelling  over  the  country  in  his  leisure 
hours.  On10  further  inquiry,  Sir  Roderick  ascertained  u  that  the  humble12 
individual  before  him  was  not  only  a  capital  baker  and  geologist,  but  also 
a  first-rate 1S  botanist.  "  I  found,"  said  the  Director-General  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society,  "  to  my  great  humiliation,  that  this  baker  u  knew  infinitely 
more  of  (S.  40,  N.  9)  botanical  science,  ay,  ten  times  more,  than  I  did ; 
and  that  there  were  (S.  82,  N.  7)  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  specimens13 
of  flowers  which  he  had  not  collected.  Some  he  had  obtained16  as 
presents,  some  (= others)  he  had  purchased,  but  the  greater  portion  had 
been  accumulated "  by  his  industry,  in  his  native  county  of  Caithness ; 
and  the  specimens18  were  all  arranged19  in  the  most  beautiful  order, 
with 20  their  scientific  names  affixed." — S.  SMILES,  "  SELF-HELP." 

1,  gvunb(id).  2,  bcrtig,  which  use  attributively  before  the  noun  '  baker ' ; 
named,  nameitf.  3,  in.  4,  entttevfen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  5,  tmttefe 

eine3  ntit  2>M)l  fceflreuten  93rette3.  6,  llmriffe.  7,  Say  'whereby  he 

pointed  out  the  imperfections'.  To  point  out  a  thing,  auf  et»a3  setteetfen,  insep. 
comp.  str.  v.  8,  Use  the  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  9,  which  —  hours  =  of 

which  (txwcn)  he  had  convinced  himself  on  (auf)  his  travels  through  the 
country  in  his  leisure  hours  (5Rufjeftunben).  10,  Uiacfc  ttettever  ^rufuncj. 

11,   ascertained  =  learnt,  erfufyt,  from  erfafjren.  12,   humble  =  modest ; 

individual  man.  13,  first-rate  =  considerable,  Bebeutenb.  14,  Here 

follow  the  words  cof — scienqe'  after  which  transl.  the  adv.  'infinitely',  which 
is  followed  by  'ay  (ja)  ten  times  more '  and  the  verb  '  knew '.  15,  specimens 
of  flowers,  SMuntenavten.  16,  To  obtain  a  thing  as  present,  etwas  aefdjeuft 

erfyalten.  17,  accumulated  =  collected.     Where,  and  in  what  order,  must 

the  verbs  be  placed?  Which  voice  must  you  use? — native,  fyeimifd).  18.  ©rent; 
Vtar,  n.;  pi.  e.  19,  jnfain'ntenfWlen,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  20,  and  the 

scientific  names  everywhere  (ufrera(l)  affixed  (ijinju'fugcn),  sep.  comp.  w.  v. 

Section  134. 

THE   GOSPEL   OP  WORK. 
I. 

Work,  hard 1  work,  is  a  blessing  to 2  the  soul  and  the  character 3  of 
the  man  who  works.  Young  men 4  may  not  think  so.  They 5  may  say  : 
"  What 6  more  pleasant  than  to  have 7  one's  fortune  made  for  one,  and 8 
have  nothing  more  before  one  than  to  enjoy  life  ?  What 6  more  pleasant 
than  to  be  idle ;  or,  at  least,  to  do  only  what  one  likes,  and  no  more 
than  one  likes  ?"  But  they  would  find  themselves  mistaken.  They 
would  find  that  idleness  makes  a  man 9  restless,  discontented,  greedy, 
the 10  slave  of  his  own  lusts  and  passions,  and  see,  too  late,  that  no  man  * 
is  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  man11  who  has  nothing  to  do.  Yes, 
thank 12  God,  every  morning,  when  you  get  up,  that  you  have  something 
to  do  that  day  which  must  be  done,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Being 13 
forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do  your  best,  will  breed  in  u  you  temper- 
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ance  and  self-control,  diligence  and  strength  of  will,  cheerfulness  and 
content,  and  a  (S.  132,  N.  10)  hundred  virtues  which  the  idle15  man  will 
never  know. 

1,  fd)tt>er.  2,  fur.  3,  character  =  dignity.     Turn 'of  —  works 'by 

'of  him  (beffen)  who  (after  which  insert  the  adv.  ba)  works.  4,  men  = 

people,  Seiite.  When  'people'  signifies  'persons '  in  the  general^sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  mostly  rendered  by  $ieittf.  In  the  signification  of 
'  nation '  it  is  rendered  by  SSolf,  n.,  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
'  populus '  and  the  French  '  peuple  '.  In  the  first  signification,  however, 
we  can  often  translate  it  by  the  indefinite  pronoun  '  man ',  which  also  corres- 
ponds to  the  English  '  they  ', '  we  ', '  you ',  used  in  a  general  and  indefinite 
sense.  5,  =  They  say  perhaps.  6,  2Ba3  giefct  e$.  7,  to  have  =  to 

see ;  for  one  =  by  (»cn)  others.  8,  Say  '  with  no  other  task  than  to 

enjoy  one's  life '  ?  9,  '  Man '  is  here  used  in  the  signification  of  '  human 

being ',  when  it  is  generally  rendered  by  '  &et  Sfteitfcf) '.  10,  Read  S.  102, 
N.  13.  11,  Use  the  demonstrative  pron.  berjentge.  12,  When  the  Im- 

perative of  the  2nd  pers.  is  used  in  a  general  application,  we  use  it  either  in 
the  and  pers.  sing,  or  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  Use  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  in  this  case. 
13,  Being  —  best  =  The  compulsion  (3wang,  m.)  to  work  (jur  Slrfeeit)  and  the 
necessity  to  do  your  (  =  thy)  best.  14,  Place  '  in  you '  ( =  thee)  after 

'virtues',  immediately  before  the  infinitive  'breed'  (=  awaken,  erttedeti). 
15,  the  idle  man,  bet  2J?ujjigganger. 

Section  135. 

THE   GOSPEL   OP  WORK. 

II. 

The  monks  in  olden  times  found  it  so1.  When  (S.  18,  N.  6)  they 
shut 2  themselves  up  from  the  world  to  worship  God  in 3  prayers  and 
hymns,  they  found  that  [here  follows  the  subject  "they"],  without  working4, 
without 5  hard  work  either  of  head  or  of  hands,  they  could  not 6  even  be 
good  men  (S.  134,  N.  9).  The7  devil  came  and8  tempted  them,  they 
said,  as  often  as  they  were 9  idle.  An  idle  monk's  soul  was  lost,  they 
used  (S.  129,  N.  6)  to  say,  and  they  spoke  truly.  Though  they  gave10 
up  a  large  portion  of11  every  day,  and  of  every  night  also,  to  12  prayer 
and  worship,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  yet13  they  found  [that]  they  could  not  pray 
aright  without  work. 

And  "working  (S.  n,  N.  7)  is  praying,"  said  one  of  the  holiest  of 
them  that14  ever  lived;  and  he  spoke  truth  (S.  3.  N.  2);  if18  a  man  will 
but  do  his  work  for  the  sake  of  duty,  which  is  for  the  sake  of  God. — 
CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

1,  Turn  '  it  so '  by  '  bad ',  which  place  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  using  the 
inverted  construction  and  inserting  the  adv.  'and)'  after  the  verb.  2,  to 

shut  oneself  up,  jid)  ab'fcfytie§en;  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl.  3,  burd);  to  worship, 
cevefjren.  4,  working  =  work.  5,  ofute  angefhettgte  Jtopfccber  tydttactra. 

6,  not  even,  nidjt  einntat.  7,  The  words  '  They  said '  are  best  placed  at 

the  head  of  this  passage.  To  translate  the  verbs  correctly,  you  must  carefully 
read  App.  §§28  and  30.  .  8,  and  tempted  them  =  in  order  to  tempt  them. 
9,  ttdren.  10,  '  to  give  up ',  here  =  to  devote,  rcibmen,  with  dat.  11,  of — 
also  =  of  the  day  and  of  the  night.  12,  bnn  ®ebet  itnb  ben  SlnbadjtSubutigcn. 

13,  yet,  beefy,  to  be  placed  after  the  subject.  14,  who  ever  (je)  has  lived. 
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How  must  the  verbs  be  placed  ?  15,  Begin  a  new  period  here,  and  say: 

'When  a  man  (S.  134,  N.  9)  does  his  work  for  the  sake  of  (um  .  .  .  trUlen, 
which  governs  the  Gen.)  his  duty,  (S.  27,  N.  8)  he  does  it  (to  agree  with 
'duty')  for  God's  sake '. 

Section  136. 

'DO  NOT  BE  ASHAMED  OP  YOUR  ORIGIN1. 

I. 

General  Bau,  a  German  (S.  ioi,N.  i)  officer  in1  the  service  of  Russia, 
who  had  contributed  much  to  the  elevation  of  the  great  Catherine 2,  had 3 
orders  to  march  to  Holstein  with  a  body  of  troops  of  which  he  had  the 
command.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  no  one  knew  either  his 
family  or  his  native  place.  One  day  (S.  19,  N.  2),  as  he  was  encamped 
near 4  Husum,  he  invited  the  principal E  officers  to  dinner.  As  they  were 
sitting  down  to  the  table,  they 6  saw  a  plain  miller  and  his  wife  brought 
into  the  tent,  whom 7  the  general  had  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  seek. 
The  poor  miller  and  his  wife  approached,  trembling  (S.  53,  N.  12)  with8 
apprehension.  The  general  reconciled  them  to9  their  situation,  and 
made 10  them  sit  down  beside  him  to  dinner,  during  which  he  asked u 
them  a  number  of  questions  about  their  family. 

1,  Origin,   Jperfunft,  f.;    in   the    service   of   Russia,  in   tuffifdjen   £>ienflen. 

2,  Jtatfyatina  I.,  Jtatferin  »on  9tufj lanb,  hmrbe  am  15.  Sprit  1684  gebcren  unt 
ftar  bie  £od)tet  eineg  Utfjauifdjen  S3auevg,  namens  Samuel  ©fawtongfi.    3m  Saljre 
1701  ttwtbe  fie  bie  ©attin  eineg  fdjtt>e'i>ifc6,en  £>ragonerg,  fiet  bann  bet  ber  (Simtafyme 
3J?arienbuvgg  burd)  bie  Oiuffen  (1702)  in  bie  £dnbe  beg  ruffifdjen  ©enetalg  @d)eremetie»,, 
burd)  ben  fie  jum  Surften  2J?enfd)ifot»  unb  enblid)  gum  Jtatfer  *)3eter  bent  ©refjen  fam, 
ber  fid)  in  fie  serttebte  unb  fief)  im  Satjre  1707  fyeimlidj  mit  ifjr  sermafyten  tiefj.    3f)t 
eigenttid^er  Saufname  h?ar  9Wavtfja,  Beim  iibertritt  gut  gried^if^  fatljolifdJen  Jtirc^f 
er|iett  fie  jeboc^  bie  9kmen  ^at^artna  ?lteriett?na.    3m  3af)te  1711  getang  e«  i^r,  inbem 
fie  fid)  bie  ©unfl  beg  ©rcfjuejierg  jit  getvinnen  ivufjte,  am  ^Pnitfj  bag  ruffifd^e  J^eer  burdj 
Sift  aug  gefa^rttd)er  £age  ju  befireten,  ttorauf  fie  im  3a^re  1712  »en  5Peter  bent  ©rofjen 
cjfentUd)  atg  feine  red^tmdfjige  ©ema^lin  anerfannt  itiurbe.    <Sie  ttiurbe  enblid)  im  3af)te 

1724  alg  ^aiferin  feierlid)  gefront,  atg  fie  jebod)  nadfy  peters  beg  ©rc^en  Xobe  im  Sabre 

1725  auf  93ettteb  beg  gurflen  SWenfcfjifett)  alg  regierenbe  Jtaifcria  auggerufen  h)itrbe,  ubetlie^ 
fie  fid)  einer  jugeKofen  2ebeng»eife  unb  fiarb  am  17. 2ftai  1727.    @ie»arb  SDiuttet  breier 
£cd)ter,  Jtatumtta,  Slnna  (Gutter  ^eterg  III.)  unb  (Sltfabetl),  ber  nadjmaltgen  J?aiferin. 

3,  Say  'had  the  order';  render  'to  march  —  command,'  liter.  =  with  an  under 
his  command  standing  body  of  troops  (£riH?pencetpg,  n.)  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  Holstein 
to  march.       4,  near  =  not  far  from,  untoett.        5,  =  first.        6,  =  they  saw  that 
a  simple  miller  and  his  wife  were  brought  into  the  tent.  7,  bie  ber  ©eneral 
butcfo  feinen  Slfcjutanten  Ijatte  fyefen  laffen.        8,  »or.        9,  mit.        10,  made  them 
sit  down,  Itefj  (or  fyiejj,  bade)  fie ...  £la£'nei)men ;  beside  him  =  on  his  side ;  to 
dinner,  betm  Qrffen.            11,  to  ask  a  person  numerous  questions,  etnem  fliefe 
Sragen  tor'legen;  about,  uber. 

Section  137. 

DO  NOT  BE  ASHAMED   OP  YOUR  ORIGIN. 
II. 

The  good  man  told  him  thai  he  was  (A pp.  §  28)  the  eldest  son  of  a 
miller,  and  that  he  had  two  brothers  in l  a  mercantile  line  and  a  sister. 
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"  But,"  said  the  general,  "  had  you 3  not  another  brother  besides  the  two 
whom  you  have  mentioned?"  The  miller  told  him  he  had  another3 
brother,  but 4  he  went  to  the  wars  very  young,  and  as 5  they  had  never 
heard  of  him,  they  supposed  he  was  dead.  The 6  general,  reading  (S.  16, 
N.  4)  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  that  they  were  surprised  at  his  enter- 
taining himself  so  long  with  questioning  the  poor  man,  turned  to  them 
and  said :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  always  been  curious  to  know  from 
what  family  I  sprung 7 ;  I  now  tell 8  you  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
origin  ;  that  I  am  the  brother  of  this  honest  miller ;  he  has  given  you  the 
history9  of  my  family."  The  general,  after  spending10  (S.  55,  N.  i)  the 
day  with  his  relations,  in u  the  festivity  of  which  his  officers  heartily 
joined,  took  measures  to  better  their  fortune 12. — ANECDOTES. 

1,  in  —  line,  tm  JtaufmannSflanbe.  2,  Translate  'you'  by  3l)r  in  this 

address,  and  use  the  verb  in  the  2nd  pers.  pi.,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
common  address  for  people  of  the  lower  rank  of  society.  Say  'had  you 
(3fyr)  besides  (aufer)  the  two  already  mentioned  brothers  not  yet  another '  ? 
3,  noi)  einen.  4,  aber  et  fei  fefyr  jung  in  ben  Jltieg  ge^ogen.  5,  ba ;  read 

S.  27,  N.  8.  6,  Say  '  The  general  who  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers 

their  surprise  (insert  batufcer),  that  he  occupied  himself  so  long  with  the 
questioning  (2lu3fragen,  n.)  of  the  poor  man '.  7,  flamnten.  8,  tell  =  s?y. 
9,  family-history,  S.  76,  N.  22,  A.  10,  To  spend  a  day  with  one's  relations, 
einen  £ag  in  ©efellfcfyaft  feinet  SSertwnbten  »evleben.  11,  bet  toetdjer  gefttidjfett 

ftd)  bie  Cffijieve  fyetjlicfy  beteiligten.  12,  fortune  =  position. 

Section  138. 

NOT  NEAR  ENOUGH  YET. 

There1  is  a  popular  report  in  the  Brandenburg  district,  where  Bis- 
marck's family  has  been  so  many  centuries  at  home,  which  attributes  to 
the  Bismarcks,  as  the  characteristic  saying  of  the  house,  the  phrase : 
"9}od)  lange  nidjt  genug" — (Not  near  enough  yet),  and  which  expresses5, 
we2  suppose,  the  popular3  conception  of*  their  tenacity  of  purpose — 
that 6  they  were  not  tired  out  of  any  plan  they  had  formed  by  a  reiterated 
failure  or  a  pertinacious  opposition  which  would  have  disheartened  most 
of  their  compeers.  There7  is  a  somewhat  extravagant  illustration  of 
this  characteristic  in  Bismarck's  wild,  youthful  days,  if  his  biographer  may 
be  trusted.  When  studying 8  law  at  Berlin,  he  had  been  more  than  once 
disappointed 9  by  a  bootmaker  who 10  did  not  send  home  his  boots  when 
they  were  promised.  Accordingly  u  when  this  next  happened,  a  servant 
of  the  young  jurist  appeared  at  the  bootmaker's  at  six  in  the  morning 
(App.  §  9)  with  the  simple  question :  "  Are  Herr 12  von  Bismarck's  boots 
ready  ? "  When  he  was  told  they  were  not l3,  he  departed  u,  but  at  ten 
minutes  past  six  another  servant  appeared,  asking "  the  same  question, 
and 16  so  at  precise  intervals  of  ten  minutes  it  went  on  all  day,  till  by " 
the  evening  the  boots  were  finished  and M  sent  home. — EARLE,  "  THE 
PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE." 

1,  Say  '  In  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  where  the  family  Bismarck  for 
(feit)  several  centuries  is  at  home  ('  to  be  at  home,'  here  anfaffig  fcin)  there  is 
(exijlitvt)  a  popular  (»plfetumlidj)  report  (<3age,  f.)  which,  as  a  characteristic 
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saying  (SBafjtfprudj,  m.)  attributes  (piffimbtn,  with  the  dat.)  to  the  Bisniarcks 
the  phrase  (SKotto,  n.) '.  2,  Say  '  as  we  suppose ',  which  place  after  the  rel. 
pron.  3,  popular;  conception,  SSorfletluug,  f.  4,  »on  ifyrem  jdfyen 

Sefttjatten  am  Specie.  6,  bejeidjnet.  6,  that  they  even  (audj)  through 

repeated  failure  (geljtfdjtagen)  or  pertinacious  (fyartndrf ig)  opposition  (JBiberfianb, 
m.),  which  would  have  discouraged  (entmutigt  fydtte,  which  place  at  the  end  of 
this  clause)  most  of  their  compeers  (@tanbeggenoffen),  were  not  tired  out  of  any 
plan  they  had  formed  (ftdj  ntd?t  won  iljrem  einmal  aefafjten  $lane  abbringen  liefjen). 
7,  A  somewhat  eccentric  illustration  (53elag,  m.)  of  (fur)  this  characteristic 
quality  we  find  in  Bismarck's  wild  (fh'irmifd))  youth,  if  we  can  trust  his  bio- 
grapher. 8,  To  study  law,  Sura  ftubieren.  9,  tdufdjen ;  by,  »on.  10,  Say 
4  who  had  not  (App.  §  10)  sent  back  his  boots  at  the  appointed  (uerabrebet)  time'. 
11,  When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  it  therefore  happened  again  (nneber  gefdjetjen).  12,  ^iirft 
S>tto  Don  3&i3marcf  wurbe  am  i.  SlprU  1815  ju  ©djonljaufen,  bem  ©tammguteber 
g-amilie  SMgmarcf,  in  bet  $ro»inj  93ranbenburg  im  JRonigretdje  $reu£en  geboren.  (£r 
entjiammt  ber  alten  preujnfdjen  abeligen  gamtlie  »on  SBigmarcf,  toetdje  audj  son  93jgmarcf; 
<£d)6nl)aufeit  genannt  wrb,  um  biefelbe  »cn  bet  tfyt  »er»anbten  gamilie  »on  SBi^marcfj 
33oi)len  ju  unterf^eiben.  SJoit  S3i^marcf  trat  juevjt  offentU^  auf  bem  Sanbtage  »on  1847 
al^  gu^ret  ber  aujjevften  S?e^ten  (extreme  Conservatives)  unb  bann  a.U  SJitglieb  ber 
im  3al>re  1848  tagenben  gtr-eiten  preufif^en  Jtammer  (the  Prussian  House  of 
Commons)  afe  entfd^iebener  ©egner  beg  9teprafentatioti$ft)ftem3  (Representative 
Government)  unb  ber  9fteidj3»erfaffiing  ^er»or.  @ein  entf^iebeneg  Xalent  fur  bie 
bipfomattfdje  Saufba^n  bejiimmte  bie  SRegierung,  i^n  im  Sa^re  1851  jum  Segatton^ 
fefretdr  bet  ber  preufjtfdjen  SBunbegtagggefanbf^aft  in  granffitrt  a/3K.  ju  ernennen.  35rei 
SBonate  fpdter  tcurbe  er  jebo^  fc^on  jum  93unbc6tagsgefanbten  er^oben,  in  toelc^er  (Stgen; 
f^aft  er  »ergebti^  ?preufen8  ©leicfyjkflung  mit  Dprei^  beim  Sunbe^tage  erftrebte. 
Stad^bem  er  feit  bem  i.  Slpril  1859  preu^if^er  ©efanbter  in  Petersburg  unb  feit  bem 
8ruf)iaf)r  1862  Sotfd^aftcr  in  $artg  geitefen,  trat  er  am  24.  (September  beafelben  paired 
at*  aJJinijier  bee  SluSWdrtigeu  an  bie  ©pt^e  beg  nett  ernannten  .ffabinettg.  @g  tvirbe  ju 
»eit  fub,ren,  ^ier  auf  bie  Qhnietljeiten  fetner  gro^arttgen  Srfctge  ate  SKinifterprdixbent 
einjuge^en,  genuge  eg  $u  bemerfen,  ba^  fein  Jpauptjheben  barauf  geric^tet  »ar,  *preu§en 
gur  l>errf^enben  SKad&t  in  !Ceutf(^tanb  ju  ma^en,  Dftrei^  baraug  ju  »erbrdngen, 
imb  fcf)lie^li(^  bur^  Slujlcfuug  beg  beutfdjen  ©taatenbuubeg  ein  einigeg  Seutfdjlanb  unter 
bem  Septer  ^renfeng  jit  fci>affen.  98ie  itjm  biefe.  2lufgabe  gelang,  iji  allgemein  be* 
fannt.  25ie  f^on  lange  gmtfc^cn  $reu§en  unb  Dftvetc^  bepanbeue  @iferfu<^t  bradj 
enblid;  im  Sa^re  1866  burd)  ben  ^rieg  iu  listen  Jtammen  aug.  ^Jreupen  ging  gtdnjenb 
aug  bemfetben  atg  ©ieger  ^eroor.  £>urd>  ben  sj>rager  grietengvertrag  entfagte  Djheid) 
nidjt  adetn  fetnen  Slnfpru^en  atg  ^rajifctatmadjt  im  beutfdjen  ©taatenbunbe,  fonbera 
fd^ieb  gdti^Hdj  aug  bemfelfcen  aug  unb  erfanute  ben  unter  ^Preufjeug  Su^ruttg  ju  ftiftenben 
9lorbbeutfd)en  S9unb  ait.  3n  Slnerfeunuitg  fetuer  grojjen  (Srfolge  l»urbe  ^tgmarcf  nadj 
Beenbtgtem  Jtriege  in  bett  ©rafenfianb  erfjoben  unb  jugteid)  jum  ^anjter  beg  9iorbbeufc 
fdjen  Sunbeg  ernannt,  befien  9lngetegenl)eiten  er  mit  fo  bebeutenbem  ©efd^id  teitete,  ba| 
bei  ber  im  3af)te  1870  »on  granfreid)  an  $reu^en  erfotgten  Jhieggerftdrung  aud)  bie 
©ubftaaten  jtd;  bem  9lorbbeutfd)en  Sunbe  anfd^toffen  unb  bag  ganje  2)eutfd^tanb  »ereintgt 
gegen  ben  geinb  in  ben  ^ampf  jte^en  fonnte,  aug  bem  eg  mit  Sorbeeren  gefront  fiegreid^ 
^eroorgtng.  @d)on  am  18.  Sanuar  1871  luarb  Jtotttg  SStl^elm  I.  »on  $reu^en  unter 
Sujitmmung  alter  beutfd)en  ©taaten  im  ©djlofie  ju  SJerfaifteg  atg  beutfd)er  ^atfet 
proflamtert.  S)ag  gro^e  3tel  93igmarcfg  war  erretd)t.  <Die  (Stntjeit  beg  bigger  jerjlucfetten 
fflatertanbeg  irar  hJtebert^ergejteKt,  etn  nidd^tigeg  beutfd^eg  9leidj  unter  ber  git^rung  $reu« 
f  eng  gegrunbet,  unb  bie  bemfetben  brofjeuben  geinbe  ttxiren  befiegt  unb  gefdjtageu.  2lm 
ao.  3)fai  1871  nntrbe  »on  bem  gurjien  unb  9ieidjgfau$ler  93igmarcf  ju  granffurt  a/2D?. 
ber  griebe  mit  granfretd)  unterjeid)net,  burdj  aetd^en  bie  fru^er  ton  bem  beutfdjen 
iHetd^e  getrenuten  ^er^ogtumer  Setfyringen  unb  Slfa^  bemfelben  h?ieber  euwrleibt 
h)uvben  unb  granfreid;  ftdj  »erpfli$tete,  an  25etttfd)(anb  eine  ^rieggentfdjdbigung  »on 
funf  aKidtarben  granfett  ju  jafylert.  2)te  ©roffnuiig  beg  beutfdjen  {Reidjgtagcg  in  Berlin, 
am  21.  SWdrj  i87i,ge^ort  »tet(eid)t  ju  ben  gvojjten  Xrtump^ett  btefeg  feodjjl  fettfamen 
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fcetounbentngSnwbtgen  2J?anne3.  13,  Supply  'ready',  and  use  the  Present 

Subjunctive.  14,  fort'geJjen.  15,  =  with  the  same  question.  16,  and  — 
day  =  and  this  was  repeated  (unb  bieS  toteberljoUe  jicfy)  all  day  long  (ben  ganjen  $ag 
tang)  at  (in)  precise  intervals  of  10  minutes.  17,  an,  contracted  with  the 

def.  art.  18,  =  and  were  sent  back. 

Section  139. 

A   GREAT  LOSS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  had  lent  the  Manuscript  of  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  French  Revolution  "  to  a  neighbour  to  peruse.  By x  some  mis- 
chance or  other,  it 2  had  been  left  lying  on  the  parlour-floor,  and s  become 
forgotten.  Weeks  ran  on4,  when  at  last  the  historian  sent  for6  his 
manuscript,  the 6  printers  being  loud  for  copy.  Inquiries 7  were  made, 
and 8  then  it  was  found  that  the  maid-of-all-work,  finding 9  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  a  bundle  of  waste  paper  on  the  floor,  had 10  used  it  to  light 
the  kitchen  and  parlour  fires  with  u.  Such 12  was  the  answer  returned 1S 
to  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  his  consternation  and  despair  may  be  imagined 
(S.  4,  N.  4).  There14  was,  however,  no  help  for  him  but  to  set  himself 
resolutely  to  work  to  re-write  his  book ;  and 15  he  turned  to  and  did  it. 
He  had  no  draft 16,  and 17  was  compelled  to  rake  up  from  his  memory  facts, 
ideas,  and  expressions,  which  had  long  since  been  dismissed.  The 
composition18  of  the  book  in  the  first  instance  had  been  a  work  o/"real 
pleasure;  the19  re-writing  of  it,  a  second  time,  was  one  of  pain  and 
anguish  almost  beyond  belief.  That20  he  persevered  and  finished  the 
volume  under  such  circumstances  affords 21  an  instance  of  determination 
of  purpose  which  has  seldom  been  exceeded. — S.  SMILES,  "  SELF-HELP." 

1,  By  —  other  =  Through  a  mischance  (SHifgefdjirf,  n.).  2,  it  —  lying, 

Ijatte  man  e3  .  .  .  Hegen  (affen.  3,  and — forgotten  =  where  it  was  forgotten. 

4,  ran  on  =  passed  away.  6,  nad).  6,  the  —  copy  =  since  the  printers 

desired  (v>erlangen)  the  same.  7,  to  make  inquiries,  DZadjforfdjungen  anfWlen. 
8,  unb  nun  jlcllte  e3  fid)  I)erau3.  9,  finding  —  floor  =  in  the  opinion  of  finding 
a  bundle  of  worthless  papers  on  the  floor.  10,  had  used  (benufcen  .  .  .  gu) 

the  same.  Read  carefully  S.  87,  N.  6,  and  construe  accordingly.  11,  with 
=  with  it,  S.  4.  N.  5,5.  12,  Such  =  that.  13,  =  which  Mr.  C.  received. 
14,  (gt  blieb  tfynt  inbeffen  nidjte  atibereS  ubrig,  afe.  15,  unb  er  tnadjte  jtdj  baran 

unb  fiifyvte  &  au3.  16,  (intnwrf,  m.  "  17,  and  —  dismissed  =  and  had  to 

(  =  must)  torture  (abmattern)  his  memory  in  order  to  find  again  the  from  (lion) 
him  long  forgotten  facts,  ideas,  and  expressions.  18,  composition  =  work ; 
in  the  first  instance  =  at  first.  Supply  '  for  him '  after  'pleasure '.  19,  Say 
'  to  write  it  for  the  (jum)  second  time  was  a  painful  and  almost  incredibly 
anxious  (cuigftoofl)  work.  20,  2)a§  er  fie  butdjfiifjrte.  21,  =is;  determination 
of  purpose  -  strength  of  will,  SBtflentfvaft,  f. ;  exceeded,  ubertroffen. 

Section  140. 

HERO  WORSHIP1. 
I. 

Do 2  not  think  it  a  mean  thing  to  look  up  to  (ju)  those  who  are  supe- 
rior to  yourselves3.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  find  in  practice4,  that 
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it  is  only  the  meanest  hearts,  the  shallowest  and  the  basest  (S.  128,  N.  1 1 ) 
who  feel  no  admiration,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  only  envy  for  those  who 
are  better  than  themselves ;  who  delight  in5  finding  fault  with  them, 
blackening  (S.  i,  N.  3)  their  character,  and  showing  that  they  are  not 
after  all  so  much  superior  to  other 6  people ;  while 7  it  is  the  noblest- 
hearted,  the  very  men  who  are  most  worthy  to  be  admired  themselves, 
who  feel 8  most  the  pleasure,  the  joy,  and  the  strength  of  reverence  (S.  3, 
N.  2) ;  of9  having  some  one  whom  they  can  look  up  to  and  admire  ; 
some  one  in  whose  company  they  can  forget 10  themselves,  their  own 
interest,  their  own  pleasure,  their  own  honour  and u  glory,  and  cry : 
"Him  I  must  hear;  him  I  must  follow;  to  him  I  must  cling,  whatever12 
may  betide ! " 

1,  •§elbetwere'f)ntng,  f.  2,  Do" — thing,  .§atte  eg  nidjt  fiir  gu  gertng.  3,  Use 
the  second  person  plural;  to  be  superior  to  a  person,  etnem  fteit  ubcvlegen 
fein.  4,  in  practice  =  always.  5,  in  —  them  =  to  discover  weaknesses 

in  (an,  with  dat.)  them.  6,  to  other  people  =  to  others.  7,  while  — 

men,  ttdfytenb  bie  tyodjljerjtgfien  3#enfd)en,  gerabe  biejenigen.  8,  '  to  feel ',  here 

entyfmben ;  '  most '  here  =  deepest,  ant  tiefften ;  pleasure,  ©enufj,  m.  9,  In 

order  to  connect  this  sentence  more  closely  with  the  preceding,  I  propose  to 
say:  'the  pleasure  (®enufi,  m.)  of  having  (S.  34,  N.  ro)  some  one  to  ($u)  whom 
they  can  look  up,  and  whom  they  can  admire '.  The  auxiliary  '  can  '  must  be 
omitted  in  the  first  instance.  10,  Where  must  you  place  the  two  verbs, 

and  in  what  order?  11,  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  words  'their 

own  '  must  be  repeated  here  in  German.     Why  ?  12,  Whatever  (2Ba3 

audj)  may  happen. 

Section  141. 

HERO  "WORSHIP. 
II. 

Blessed *  and  ennobling  is  the  feeling  which  gathers  round  a  wise 
teacher  or 2  a  great  statesman  all  the  more  earnest,  high-minded,  pious 
youths  of  his  generation3;  the4  feeling  which  makes5  soldiers  follow  the 
general  whom  they  trust,  they  know  not  why  or  whither,  through  danger  *, 
hunger,  fatigue,  and 7  death  itself ;  the 4  feeling  which,  in  its  highest  per- 
fection, made8  the  Apostles  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ9,  saying  (S.  in, 
N.  6) :  "  Lord,  to 10  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life,"  and  which  made  them  n  ready  to  work 12  and  to  die  for  Him  whom 
the  world  called  the  Son  of  the  carpenter,  but  whom  they,  through 1S  the 
Spirit  of  God  bearing  witness  with  their  own  pure  and  noble  spirits, 
knew u  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. — CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  "  THE 
WATER  OF  LIFE." 

1,  23eg(urfenb.  2,  Repeat  here  the  prep. 'round',  um.  3,  generation  = 
time.  4,  jetteg.  5,  to  make  follow,  folgen  Ijetjjen,  which  verbs  must  be 

placed  after  the  rel.  clause ;  fotgen  requires  the  dat. ;  to  trust  a  person,  etnem 
ttertrauen.  6,  Use  the  pi.  with  this  noun.  7,  yea,  even  unto  death. 

8,  '  to  make ',  here  again  fyeifien  (to  bid),  str.  v.  tr. ;  which  place  after  '  follow ' 
according  to  App.  §  19.  9,  Jesus  Christ  has  retained  its  Latin  declension, 

thus:  N.  3efu<3  (SfjviftoS  ;  G.  Sefu  (SJjrifti;  D.  3efu  Sljrijlo;  Ace.  Sefnm  @f)riftum. 
Use  the  dat.  Gifytiflo,  since  fotgen  governs  the  dat.  10,  'to  whom',  here 
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toofyin  (whither),  which  appears  in  the  German  text  of  the  Bible.  11,  '  to 

make  ready ',  here  =  to  enable,  befdfyigett.  12,  untfen  is  more  appropriate 

here  than  arBeiten,  considering  the  elevated  style  of  the  whole  speech. 
13,  through  —  spirits,  fraft  be3  gottlidjen  ©eifteg,  ber  in  ifyren  reinen,  ebteu  Jperjm 
3eugni3  abtegfe.  14,  knew  to  be,  ate  (followed  by  the  Ace.)  . . .  erfanutcn. 

Section  142. 

JAMES  WATT  AND   THE   STEAM-ENGINE. 
I. 

James  Watt  was  the  great  Improver  of  the  steam-engine;  but,  in 
truth 1,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  its  structure,  or  vast  in  its  utility,  he 
should  rather  be  described  as  its  Inventor.  //  was  by  his  inventions  that 
its  action 2  was  so  regulated  as 3  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and  its  power  so  increased  as 
to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiance.  By  his  admirable  contrivances*  it 
has  become  a  thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  flexibility,  for  the 
prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease,  precision,  and  ductility 
with  which  this  power  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend 6  an  oak,  is  as 
nothing  to  it.  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate 
metal  before  it,  draw  out  without 8  breaking  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer, 
and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bubble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider7  muslin 
and  forge  anchors,  cut  steel  into  ribbons8,  and  impel9  loaded  vessels 
against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

1,  '  in  truth '  is  better  not  translated  here.  Say  '  but  in  regard  to  (in 
OZiicfftcfyt  aitf)  all  that  (S.  3,  N.  7)  refers  (ftd)  bepdjeu)  to  (auf)  the  excellence  of 
its  construction  and  (tt>ie)  to  (auf)  the  variety  (SWanmojaltigfeit,  f.)  of  its 
application  (Uftufeanwenbmtg,  f.),  should  he  rather  (eigeutlidj)  be  called  the 
Inventor  of  the  same'.  2,  SBivfung,  f.;  in  what  voice  is  the  verb?  Insert 

the  adv.  erft  after  the  auxiliary.  3,  as  —  defiance  =  as  (urn)  to  be  able  to 

employ  it  in  (bei)  the  making  (Stnfcrticjuno,,  f.)  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
(javt)  manufactures  (jyafcnfate),  and  its  power  so  increased  as  (um)  to  be  able  to 
render  resistance  (2Biberftanb  (eiflen)  to  every  weight  (?afi,f.)  and  every  solidity 
(gefttvjfeit,  f.).  Translate  '  to  be  able '  by  fonnen,  which  need  be  expressed  but 
once,  and  must  be  placed  at  the  very  end  of  the  whole  period,  which,  along 
with  the  following,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  translate  that  has  yet  been 
given.  4,  (tilttidjtunactt ;  it  =  the  machine;  thing,  2Bctfgeiu},  n.,  after  which 
place  the  verb  '  become ' ;  alike  for,  imb  gtoat  bieg  fott>ol)l  tt>eu,m  .  .  .  itie  and?. 
6,  rend  =  tear  down.  6,  Say  '  without  tearing  it ',  which  place  after 

'gossamer' (Sommerfaben).  7,  Insert  the  prep,  auf  here.  8.  ©trcifen. 

9,  to  impel  against,  entoje'cjentreuKtt,  governing  the  dat. 

Section  143. 

JAMES   WATT   AND   THE    STEAM-ENGINE. 
II. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  benefits  which  these 
inventions  have  conferred  upon  this  country.  There  is  no  branch  of 
industry  that  has  not  been  indebted  1  to  them ;  and 2,  in  all  the  most 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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material,  they  have  not  only  widened  most  magnificently  the  field  of  its 
exertions,  but 3  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  the  amount  of  its  productions. 
It  was  our  improved  steam-engine,  in  short  *,  that  fought  the  battles  of 
Europe  and  sustained  and  exalted,  through B  the  late  tremendous  contest, 
the  political  greatness  of  our  land.  //  is  the  same  great  power  which 
now  enables  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  debt,  and  to  maintain 6  the 
arduous  struggle  in  which  we  are  still  engaged  (1819)  with  the  skill 7  and 
capital  of  countries  (S.  16,  N.  10)  less  oppressed  with  (t»on)  taxation. 

But  these  are  poor 8  and  narrow  views  of  its  importance.  It  has  in- 
creased indefinitely  the  mass  of9  human  comforts  and  enjoyments,  and10 
rendered  cheap  and  accessible,  all  over  the  world,  the  materials  of  wealth 
and  prosperity. 

1,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you,  idj  fyabe  3ljnen  »tete$  gu  ttetbanfen.  2,  Say 
'  and  in  the  principal  branches ' ;  most  magnificently,  auf  ba3  grcjjartigfte. 
3,  Insert  '  also  '  here.  4,  Jhtrj,  which  place  at  the  head  of  the  period. 

5,  through  =  in.  6,  fei'tfejjen,  which  rendering  will  make  the  relative 

clause  '  in  —  engaged'  superfluous.  7,  '  skill ',  here  =  industry.  8,  poor  = 
superficial ;  narrow,  Befd)ranft ;  of =  about.  0,  of  human  =  of  our.  10,  unb 
bte  ©toffe,  toetdje  fonft  nut  bent  Oletdjtum  uub  bent  SBo^tfianb  jugangli^  ttaten,  fur  bie 
ganje  Selt  bttltg  uub  meidjbat  cjemacfyt. 

Section  144. 

JAMES  WATT  AND  THE   STEAM-ENGINE. 
III. 

It  has  armed  the  feeble  hand  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  man,  in  short1,  with  a 
power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned 2 ;  completed 3  the  dominion  of 
mind  over  the  most  refractory  qualities  of  matter 4,  and  laid  a  sure  foun- 
dation for 5  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power  which 6  are  to 
aid  and  reward  the  labours  of  after  generations.  It 7  is  to  the  genius  of 
one  man,  too,  that  all  this  is  mainly  owing  I  And  certainly  no  man  ever 
bestowed  such  a  gift  on  his  kind 8.  The  blessing  is  not  only  universal, 
but9  unbounded;  and  the  fabled10  inventors  of  the  plough  and  the 
loom,  who  were  deified  by  their  rude n  contemporaries,  conferred  less 
important  benefits  (App.  §  5)  on  mankind  than  the  inventor  of  our 
present  steam-engine. 

This  will  be  the  fame  of  Watt  with  12  future  generations,  and  it 1S  is 
sufficient  for  his  race  and  his  country. — LORD  JEFFREY. 

1,  Commence  the  period  with  '  In  short '.  2,  to  assign  limits  to  a  thing, 
einer  @ad)e  ©renjen  fhcfen.  3,  Say  '  it  has  completed ',  etc.  4,  2J?aterie,  f. 
5,  gu.  6,  Say  '  which  are  destined  (ju  ehraS  befittmnt  fetn,  Comp.  S.  87,  N.  6) 
to  assist  and  to  reward  the  labours  of  ( =  of  the)  future  generations.  7,  It — 
owing  =  All  this  we  owe  mainly  to  the  genius  of  a  single  man.  8,  ©efdHedjt, 
n. ;  use  the  verb  in  the  Perfect ;  ever,  je  sorter.  9,  fonbern  aucfj.  10,  fageiu 
fyift.  11,  rude  =  inexperienced.  12,  bei,  with  the  def.  art.  13,  btefer. 

Section  145. 

MANUFACTURES   OF  ENGLAND1. 

The  principal  branches  of2  the  industrial  pursuits  are  the  manufac- 
tures3 of  cotton,  woollen4,  and  worsted  goods,  iron  and  hardware, 
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earthenware5,  hosiery,  mining6,  and  shipbuilding.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  manufacturing  7  population  is  dependent  partly  on 
natural,  partly  on  accidental  circumstances.  The  proximity  of  a  coal- 
field 8  decides  the  point  9  in  many  instances  10  ;  for,  even  where  the  raw 
material  is  bulky11,  it  is  generally  more  practicable  to  bring  12  it  to  the 
coal  (^ot)ten),  than  the  coal  to  it,  an13  instance  of  which  is  furnished 
by  the  copper-ore  of  Cornwall  being  taken  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted. 
The  iron  manufacture  is  carried  on14  generally  at15  the  coal-fields, 
the  16  chief  seats  being  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  and  Derbyshire.  The 
cotton  manufacture  has  17  been  located  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  for 
the  last  three  centuries  ;  but  18  it  has  attained  its  present  dimensions  very 
much  through  those  counties  being  readily  furnished  with  the  raw  material 
from  America,  as19  well  as  from  the  abundance  of  coal  outside  those 
counties  ;  Manchester,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Stockport,  and  Macclesfield  are 
the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture.—  BEV  AN,  "  THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF 
MODERN  GEOGRAPHY." 


1,  3)ie  englifdje  Snbujltie.  2,  of  —  pursuits,  ber  3nbuflrie.  3, 

f  cttion,  f.  4,  The  preposition  'of  is  best  repeated  in  this  enumeration  ; 

worsted,  auS  JlammttcKe  gefettigt  ;  '  goods  ',  here  ©tojfe.  5,  itbeneg  ©efdjiri  or 
Sttyfetttaren.  6,  Q3erg;unb  ©cfyiffgbau.  7,  manufacturing  =  industrial. 

8,  .Kofylenlager,  n.  9,  the  point,  bavuber,  which  place  last.  10,  instances  = 
cases.  11,  fd)tt»et  unb  untfangreid).  12,  fyin'fcfyatfett  ;  than  —  it  =  than  the 

reverse,  a(S  umgeWjrt.  13,  It  is  well  to  begin  a  new  period  here,  thus  : 

'  An  example  of  this  (bajit)  furnishes  the  copper-ore  of  Cornwall,  which  is 
taken  (beforbent)  to  (S.  72,  N.  4),  S.',  etc.  14,  betreiben,  insep.  c.  str.  v. 

15,  at  the  =  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the.  16,  the  —  being  =  which  are 

mainly  situated  (betegen)  in.  17,  has  been  located,  tft  anfafftg.  The  Present 
is  often  used  in  German  •where  the  English  use  the  Perfect  to 
express  the  duration  of  an  action  up  to  the  time  of  speaking  ;  as  — 
Unfeve  gamtlie  toofynt  feit  jtoan^ig  Safjven  (or  fcfyon  g»atijtg  3af)re)  in  3Wand)efhr, 
our  family  has  been  living  in  Manchester  for  these  last  twenty  years. 
18,  but  —  America.  This  clause  containing  a  Gerund  (being)  preceded  by  the 
preposition  'through',  must  be  construed  according  to  S.  i,  N.  3,  and  S..  87, 
N.  6  in  the  following  way  :  '  but  it  (fte)  has  received  its  present  dimension 
especially  thereby  (babutd),  read  S.  87,  N.  6),  that  these  counties  can  easily  be 
(S.  2,  N.  i)  supplied  with  the  raw  material  from  America'.  The  three  verbs 
must,  of  course,  be  placed  at  the  end,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  governing 
verb  (can)  stands  last,  and  the  auxiliary  of  tense  in  the  middle.  19,  as  — 

counties  =  as  also  (wit  and)  nod))  thereby,  that  the  coal  is  [use  the  pi.  in  German] 
to  be  got  (ju  fyaben  feitt)  in  abundance  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 

Section  146. 

MR.  H.  M.  STANLEY'S   APPEAL1   FOB   SUPPLIES. 

I. 

Village  o/'N'sanda2,  August  4,  1877. 
To  s  any  Gentleman  who  speaks  English  at  Embomma. 
Dear4  Sir, 

I  have  arrived  at8  this  place  from  Zanzibar  with  115  souls,  (S.  53, 
N.  9)  men,  women,  and  children.     We  are  now  in  6  a  state  of  imminent 

H   2 
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starvation.  We  can  buy7  nothing  from  the  natives,  for  they  laugh  at8 
our  kinds  of  cloth 9,  beads,  and  wire.  There 10  are  no  provisions  in  the 
country  that  may  be  purchased,  except  on  market  days,  and  starving 
people  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  these  markets.  I u,  therefore,  have  made 
bold  to  despatch  three  of  my  young  men 12,  natives 1S  of  Zanzibar,  with 
(ttebft)  a  boy  named  Feruzi,  of  the  English  mission  at  Zanzibar,  with 
this  letter. 

I  do  not  know  you,  but14 1  am  told  there  (S.  104,  N.  19)  is  an  English- 
man at  (in)  Embomma,  and  as  you  are  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  I 
beg  you  not  to  disregard  my  request.  The  boy  Robert  will  be  better  able 
to  describe  our  lone  condition  than  I15  can  tell  you  in  this  letter.  We  are 
in  a  state  0/"the  greatest  distress ;  but  if  your  supplies16  arrive  in  time,  I17 
may  be  able  to  reach  Embomma  within  four  days. 

1,  Slnntf  urn  Sufenbung  $on  sjBaren.  2,  The  village  of  N'sanda  is  three 

days'  journey  from  Embomma,  or  Boma,  which  is  a  small  town  on  the 
Congo  or  Livingstone  River  at  a  distance  of  sixty-five  English  miles  from  the 
Atlantic,  and,  with  regard  to  Stanley's  position,  may  be  considered  the  van  of 
civilisation  in  Africa,  being  the  first  place  inhabited  by  Europeans. — For  the 
full  understanding  of  this  letter,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  it  was 
written  at  the  critical  period  when,  at  their  journey  home  from  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  and  almost  at  the  end  of  all  their  troubles,  the  heroic  travellers 
of  more  than  7000  miles  through  Equatorial  Africa  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  the  grimest  of  all  enemies  —  starvation.  Nearly  forty 
men  filled  the  sick  list  with  dysentery,  ulcers,  and  scurvy,  and  the  number 
of  victims  of  the  latter  disease  was  steadily  increasing.  For  a  considerable 
time  the  people  had  had  no  other  food  but  a  few  ground-nuts  and  bananas, 
and  were  scarcely  more  than  skin  and  bone.  In  this  extremity  Mr.  Stanley 
determined  to  despatch  four  of  his  strongest  and  swiftest  men  with  this 
letter  to  Embomma,  where  he  was  told  there  was  one  Englishman,  one 
Frenchman,  and  three  Portuguese.  He  then  intended  to  follow  these  men 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  rest  of  his  people,  and  to  meet  them  and 
the  expected  supplies  on  the  road  to  Boma,  thus  gaining  at  least  one  or  two 
days,  which  might  turn  out  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  starving 
followers.  3,  Use  the  attributive  construction,  as  explained  in  S.  48, 

N.  6.  4,  ©eefyrt.  5,  at  this  place  =  here.          6,  bent  SJerljungern  nafye 

fein.  7,  '  buy  ',  here  =  exchange,  ein'taitfdjen.  8,  fiber,  with  Ace. 

9,  Say  'cloths,  beads,  and  wires'.  10,  Say  'Except  on  (9Utjjer  an)  market 

days  there  are  (ftnb)  in  the  (auf  bent)  country  no  provisions  to  be  got  (ju  Ijafceit) 
that  we  can  buy,  and  if  one  hungers,  one  cannot  possibly  wait  for  (auf,  with 
Ace.)  these  markets.  11,  Say  '  I  venture  (after  which  use  the  grammatical 
object,  as  explained  in  S.  51,  N.  13)  therefore  to  send  (ab'fenben) ',  etc. 
12,  geute.  13,  h*ld)e  au3  Sanjtfcar  gcMttig  finb.  14,  man  faa,t  ntic 

jebod?.  15,  I  can  tell  you  =  I  can  do.  16,  '  supplies ',  here  =  goods. 

17,  I  may  be  able  =  I  can  perhaps  (See  App.  §  15). 

Section  147. 

MB.  H.  M.  STANLEY'S  APPEAL  FOR  SUPPLIES, 

II. 

I  want  300  cloths1,  each  four  yards  long,  of2  such  quality  as  you  trade 
with,  which  is  very  different  from  that  we  have ;  but 3  better  than  all  would 
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be  ten  or  fifteen  man-loads  of  rice  or  grain  to  fill  the  pinched  *  bellies 
immediately,  as 6  even  with  the  cloths  it  would  require  time  to  purchase 
food,  and  starving  people 6  cannot  wait.  The  supplies  must  arrive  within 
two  days,  or7  I  may  have  a  fearful  time  of  it  among  the  dying.  Of  course 
I  hold  myself  responsible  for  any8  expense  (S.  16,  N.  10)  you9  may 
incur  in  the  business.  What  is  wanted  is  immediate  relief,  and  I  pray 
you  to10  use  your  utmost  energies  to  forward  it  at  once.  If  (App.  §  21) 
you  have  such  little  luxuries  n  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  biscuits  by  you, 
such 12  as  one  man  can  easily  carry,  I  beg  you  on l3  my  own  behalf  that 
you  will  send  a  small  supply14  and15  add  to  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  due 
to  you  upon  the  timely  arrival  of  the  supplies  for  my  people.  Until 16  that 
time  I  beg  you  to  believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  M.  STANLEY, 
Commanding17  the  Anglo-American  Expedition  for18  the 

Exploration  of  Africa. 

P.S.  You19  may  not  know  me  by  name,  I  therefore  add,  I20  am  the 
person  that  discovered21  Livingstone  in  1871.  H.  M.  S. — H.  M.  STANLEY, 
"THROUGH  THE  DARK  CONTINENT." 

1,  cloths  =  pieces  of  cloth.  2,  of — have  =  and  of  that  quality  with 

which  you  trade,  which  is  quite  different  from  ours.  3,  but  —  grain =but 
still  better  would  be  (Pluperf.  Subj.)  as  much  rice  or  grain  as  ten  or  fifteen 
men  (Seute)  can  carry.  4,  =  hungry  stomachs.  5,  as  —  food  =  as  (after 
which  place  the  subject '  we '),  even  in  the  possession  of  the  cloths,  we  should 
yet  want  time  to  exchange  provisions  for  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  £).  6,  bie  ganger* 
leibeitben.  7,  or — dying,  Liter.  =  if  (after  which  place  the  subject '/')  among  the 
dying  I  shall  (foil)  not  experience  (burdjte'ben)  a  dreadful  time  (App.  §  18). 
8,  any  =  all.  9,  bie  3I)tten  au3  btefer  SlitgeUgenfyeit  erftadjfen  titcgett.  10,  to — 
once  =  to  do  the  ( =  your)  utmost  in  your  power  (fein  SlufjerfleS  tljun)  and  to  send 
us  the  same  (to  agree  with  relief)  at  once.  11,  8unt3artifel ;  to  have  by 

on  eself=  to  possess.  12,  such  =  about  as  much.  13,  on  —  behalf  = 

for  my  own  person.  14,  supply  =  quantity.  15,  and  —  people  =  and 

thereby  still  to  increase  (uetgroijent)  the  great  debt  of  (S.  3,  N.  2}  gratitude,  to 
which  I  shall  be  in  duty  bound  to  you  (etnem  ttetyfftdjtet  fein)  after  the  timely 
(ted)tjeitig)  arrival  of  the  supplies  (2Burenfenbung).  16,  2M$  bafym  empfefye 

id)  nnd)  3()ttcn  fjodjadjtenb  imb  ergebenft.  17,  -ftommanbiewibet  ber.  18,  §ur. 
19,  =  Perhaps  is  my  name  unknown  to  you.  20,  I  —  that  =  that  it  is  I, 
who.  21,  cuifftnben,  of  which  use  the  Perfect. 

Section  148. 

ANSWER  TO1  THE  PRECEDING  LETTER. 

English  Factory,  Boma,  6th  August  1877,  6.30A.M. 
H.  M.  Stanley,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  welcome  letter  came2  to  hand  yesterday,  at  7  P.M.  As8  soon  as 
its  contents  were  understood,  we  arranged  to  despatch  to  you  such  articles 
as  you  requested,  as  much  as  our  stock  on  hand  would  permit,  and  other 
things  that  we  deemed  would  be  suitable  in  that  locality.  You  will  see 
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that  we  send  fifty  pieces  of  cloth,  each  twenty-four  yards  long,  and  some 
sacks  containing  sundries  for  yourself;  several*  sacks  ^"rice,  potatoes,  a 
few  bundles  offish,  a  bundle  of  tobacco,  and  one  demijohn6  of  rum.  The 
carriers  are  all  paid,  so  that  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  them. 
That 6  is  all  we  need  say  about  business.  We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to 
hear  that  you  have  arrived  there  in  such  (fo)  piteous  7  condition,  but  we 
send  our  warmest  congratulations  to  you,  and  hope  that  you  will  soon 
arrive  in  Boma.  (This8  place  is  called  Boma  by  us,  though  on  the  map  it9 
is  Embomma.)  Again I0  hoping  that  you  will  soon  arrive,  and  that  you 
are  not  suffering  in  health, 

Believe11  us  to  remain, 

Your  sincere  friends, 

HATTON  &  COOKSON. 
(Signed)  A.  DA  MOTTA  VEIGA. 
J.  W.  HARRISON. 

1,  aiif,  with  Ace. ;  A.M.  morgenS  ;  P.M.  abent>3. — This  letter  and  the  accom- 
panying supplies  were  received  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
August,  two  days  after  he  despatched  his  letter  to  Boma.  Messrs.  A.  Da 
Motta  Veiga  and  J.  W.  Harrison  were  the  managers  of  a  factory  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Hatton  &  Cookson  of  Liverpool.  2,  came  to 
hand  =  we  have  .  .  .  received.  3,  As  —  locality  =  As  soon  as  we  had  under- 
stood the  contents  of  the  same  (to  agree  with  letter),  we  (App.  §  14)  made 
arrangements  (Slnftatten  treffen)  to  send  you  the  asked  for  (erbeten)  articles,  as 
far  as  (fo  tt>ett)  our  stock  (9Barentac<er,  n.,  or  SBarenuorrat,  m.)  would  permit 
us  (S.  51,  N.  13),  and  add  (supply  nod))  some  other  things  of  which  we  thought 
they  might  (  =  could)  be  useful  to  you  there.  4,  several,  a  few  =  some. 
5,  eine  grcfe  Jtorbjlafd)e.  6,  SBettet  tyaben  toir  ntdjts  ©efdjdfttidjeS  ju  fagen. 
7,  rraurtg.  8,  Say  '  We  call  this  place  (Drt,  m.)  B '.  9,  Say  '  it  is 
called'.  10,  Say  '  Again  (nodj  eimnat)  expressing  (S.  in,  N.  6),  the  hope'. 
11,  jeidjnen  hrir  in  aufridjtiget  Stfunbfdjaft  ergebenjh 

Section  149. 

MR.  STANLEY'S  ACKNOWLEDGMENT1  OP  THE  PRECEDING 
LETTER  AND  THE  SUPPLIES 17. 

I. 

Banza  M'Buko,  August  6,  1877. 

Messrs.  A.  Da  Motta  Veiga  and  J.  W.  Harrison, 
Embomma,  Congo  River. 

Gentlemen, 

I  (S.  115,  N.  i)  have  received  your  welcome  letter,  but  better 
than  all,  and 2  more  welcome,  are  your  supplies.  I  am  unable  to  express 
just  at  present  how  grateful  I  feel.  At  the  sight  of  (son)  the  stores  ex- 
posed3 to  our  hungry  eyes — at  the  sight  of (»on)  the  rice,  the  fish,  and 
the  rum,  and*  for  me — wheaten  bread,  butter,  sardines,  jam,  peaches, 
grapes,  beer  (ye  5  gods  !  just  think  of  it — three  bottles  pale  ale  6 !),  besides 
tea  and  sugar,  we  (App.  §  14)  are  all  so  over-joyed  and  confused  that 
we  cannot  restrain 7  ourselves  from  falling  to  and 8  enjoying  this  sudden 
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bounteous  store.  I  beg  you  will  charge9  our  apparent  want  of  (an) 
thankfulness  to  our  greediness.  If  we  do  not  thank  you  sufficiently  in 
words,  rest  assured  we 10  feel  what  volumes  could  not  describe. 

For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  we  shall  be  too  busy  eating  and 
drinking  to  think  of  anything  else  much ;  but  I  may  say  that  the  people11 
will  cry  out  joyfully,  while12  their  mouths  are  full  of  rice  and  fish: 
"  Verily,  our  master  has  found  the  sea  and  his  brothers,  but  we  did  not 
believe  him  until ls  he  showed  us  the  rice  and  the  pambe  (rum).  We 
did  not  believe  there14  was  any  end  to  the  great  river;  but  God  be 
praised  for  ever,  for  we  shall  see  white  people 16  to-morrow,  and  our 
wars16  and  troubles  will  be  over!" 

1,  9lnjeige  »on  bent  Qrntpfange ;  '  supplies ',  here  SBatenfenbung,  f.  2,  Insert 
the  adverb  nocf)  here.  3,  It  was  exposed  to  my  eyes,  e«  foat  »or  tneinen 

Slugen  auSgebteitet ;  '  hungry ',  here  gieng.  4,  unb  —  be3  fur  midj  bejttmmten 

SBetgbtotS ;  the  article,  in  the  Gen.  case,  must  be  repeated  before  each  of  the 
following  nouns.  5,  ye  —  it  =  o  fefyet,  3fyt  ©otter.  6,  9Beijjbier. 

7,  be$ttnngen;   from  falling  to,  $ujugreifen.  8,  unb  biefe  uttS  fo  fd)nef.l  unb 

gtojjmutig  jugefanbten  35orrdte  §u  cerjefyvew.  0,  I  beg  you  will  charge  this 

to  his  greediness,  id)  bitte  <Ste,  bteS  fetner  (Sfbegterbe  $ur  ?aft  tegen  jit  iwollen. 
10,  we  —  describe  =  we  feel  more  than  could  (App.  §  33,  and  S.  2,  N.  i)  be 
described  to  you  through  (butcfy)  volumes.  11,  Seute.  12,  Say  '  while 

their  mouth  is  still  filled  with  rice  and  fish'.  13,  eije.  14,  Say  'the 
great  river  had  (See  App.  §  29)  ever  (je)  an  end.  15,  2ftenf$en.  16,  JEdmpfe 
unb  23efcfyn3evben.  17,  This  letter,  on  the  morning  of  the  yth  of  August,  was 
despatched  to  Boma,  the  caravan  following  slowly,  and  reaching  Boma  on 
the  9th  of  August  1877,  the  999th  day  from  the  date  of  their  departure  from 
Zanzibar.  The  expedition  then  embarked  on  board  a  steamer  at  Boma, 
and,  on  the  i  tth,  descended  the  river  Congo.  After  steaming  northward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  for  a  few  hours,  the  vessel  entered  the  fine  bay  of 
Kabinda,  on  the  southern  shores  of  which  the  native  town  of  that  name 
in  the  county  of  Nyoyo  is  situate.  The  Expedition,  after  a  stay  of  eight  days 
at  Kabinda,  was  kindly  taken  on  board  the  Portuguese  gunboat  '  Tamega '  to 
San  Paulo  de  Loanda.  Here  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality 
by  the  Portuguese  and  the  officers  of  the  English  navy,  who  offered  the 
Expedition  a  passage  to  Cape  Town  in  H.M.S.  '  Industry',  Commander  R.  C. 
Dyer.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  reached  on  the  2ist  of  October.  Here 
a  telegram  from  the  Lords  of  the  British  Admiralty  was  received,  authorising 
the  Commodore  Francis  William  Sullivan  to  prepare  H.M.S. '  Industry'  for 
the  reception  of  the  Expedition  and  to  convey  them  to  Zanzibar,  the  end 
of  their  journey.  On  the  6th  of  November  H.M.  S.  '  Industry '  was  equipped 
and  ready  for  her  voyage  to  Zanzibar,  which  was  reached  on  the  2oth  of  the 
same  month.  By  this  time  the  sick  had,  all  but  one,  recovered,  and  had 
improved  so  much  in  appearance  that  few  persons  ignorant  of  what  they 
had  been,  could  have  supposed  that  these  were  the  living  skeletons  that  had 
reeled  from  sheer  weakness  through  Boma. 

Section  150. 

MK.  STANLEY'S  LETTER  (continued). 

II. 

Dear  Sirs, 

Though l  strangers,  I  feel  we  shall  be  great  friends,  and 9 1  shall 
always  remember  my  feelings  of  gratefulness,  when  I  first  caught  sight 
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of  your  supplies,  and  my  poor,  faithful,  and  brave  people  cried  out: 
"  Master,  we  are  saved ! — food8  is  coming!"  The  old  and  the  young — 
the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children — lifted  their  wearied  and  worn- 
out  4  frames 5,  and  began  to  chant  lustily  an 6  extemporaneous  song,  in 7 
honour  of  the  white  people  by  (an)  the  great  salt  sea  (the  (S.  53,  N.  9) 
Atlantic)  who  had  listened  to  their  prayers.  I  had8  to  rush  to  my 
tent  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  issue9,  despite  all  my  attempts  to 
composure 10. 

Gentlemen,  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  attend  your  footsteps 
whithersoever  u  you  go,  is  the  very  earnest 12  prayer  of 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  M.  STANLEY, 
Commanding  the  Anglo-American  Expedition. — 

H.  M.  STANLEY,  "  THROUGH  THE  DARK  CONTINENT." 

1,  cbgtetd)  nnr  uttS  nodj  fretnb  ftnb.  2,  Say  '  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 

feelings  of  gratefulness  which  I  experienced  (empjxnben,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.), 
when ',  etc.  3,  Say  '  there  come  provisions ' !  4,  abgemagevt. 

5,  ^ov^er,  m.,  which  use  in  the  Sing.  6,  ein  cuts  bem  ©tegreife  entttorfeneS 

8iet> ;  to  chant  =  to  sing.  7,  in  —  people,  ben  SBeifen  .  .  .  gu  (Sfyren;  the  words 
ju  (Sfyren  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  8,  Use  the  Imperfect 

of  tnufjen.  9,  to  issue  =  to  break  forth,  fyerttor'bredjen.  10,  to  composure  = 
to  compose  myself.  11,  The  adverbial  clause  '  whithersoever  you  go '  may 
be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adverb  '  flet$ '.  12,  earnest  =  sincere ;  faithfully, 
ergefcen  (adject.). 

Section  151. 

EETURNED1   KINDTTESS. 

When  (S.  4,  N.  2)  the  country  near2  Albany  was  newly  settled,  a 
starving  Indian  came  to  the  inn  at  Lichfield  and  asked  for  a  night's 
shelter  and  some  supper,  at 3  the  same  time  confessing  that,  from  * 
failure  in  hunting,  he  had  nothing6  to  pay.  The  hostess  drove  him 
away  with  reproachful 6  epithets,  and  as  the  Indian  was  about  (S.  6,  N.  4) 
scornfully  to  retire, — there  being  (S.  30,  N.  4)  no  other  inn  for7  many 
a  weary  mile, — a8  man,  who  was  sitting  by,  directed  the  hostess  to 
supply 9  his  wants,  and  promised  to  pay  her.  As 10  soon  as  the  Indian's 
supper  was  ended,  he  thanked  his  benefactor,  and  said  he  would  some 
day  return  his  kindness.  Several  years  thereafter  u  the  settler  was  taken 
a  prisoner  by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  carried  off  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  Canada.  His 
life  was  spared 12,  but  he  was  detained  in 1S  slavery.  One 14  day,  however, 
an  Indian  came  to  him,  and  bade  the  captive  follow  him.  The  Indian 
never  told  where  they  were  going,  nor 15  what  was  his  object ;  but  day 
after 16  day  the  captive  followed  his  mysterious  guide,  till  one  afternoon 
they  came  suddenly  on17  a  beautiful  expanse  of  cultivated  fields,  with 
many  houses  rising  amongst  them.  "  Do  you  know  that  place  ? "  asked 
the  Indian.  "Ah,  yes — it  is  Lichfield  !  "  and  whilst  the  astonished  exile  18 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  surprise  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  amazement, 
the  Indian  exclaimed :  "  And  I  am  the  starving  Indian,  on  whom,  at 
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this  very  place,  you  took 19  pity.  And  now  that 20  I  have  repaid  you, 
I  pray  you  go  home ! " — DR.  DWIGHT. 

1,  ttergetten,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  2,  itntoett ;  newly,  efcen  ;  '  to  settle ',  here 
fotonifieren.  3,  at  —  confessing  =  on  which  occasion  (ttofcei)  he  confessed. 

4,  wegen  erfotgfofet  Scujb.  5,  nothing  to  pay  =  no  money  for  (gtt,  contracted 

with  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.)  paying.  6,  reproachful  epithets,  (gdjelrroorte. 

7,  for — mile,  tneilentoett  in  bet  JRunbe.  8,  'a  man',  here  =  a  guest.     The 

verb  '  directed  '  (fjeifi en,  str.  v.)  must  be  placed  before  the  subject,  since  the 
subordinate  clause  precedes  the  principal  one.  9,  to  supply  a  person's 

wants,  fur  bie  93eburfmffe  eineS  SKenfcfyen  fovgen.  10,  Say  '  As  soon  as  the 

Indian  had  eaten  (vevgefyren)  his  supper'.  11,  fpdtev.  12,  »crfcfyonm. 

13,  in  slavery  =  as  a  slave ;  '  to  detain ',  here  gefangm  fatten.  14,  Say 

'One  day,  however,  came  an  Indian  to  the  prisoner  with  the  intimation 
(•JBdfitng,  f.)  to  follow  him '.  This  construction  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  '  i(jm '.  15,  nor  —  object  =  or  else  his  intention. 
16,  fur.  17,  ju  einer  fdjonen  $(ad)e  urbar  gemacfyter  ftelber.  18,  exile  = 

settler.  19,  to  take  pity  on  a  person,  ficfy  eineS  SWcnfdjett  erfcavmen ;  supply 

the  adverb  etnmal  (one  day)  before  the  verb.  20,  that  =  since,  ba ;  to  repay 
a  person,  einem  feine  ©djulb  cib'tragen. 

Section  152. 

NEW-YEAK'S  EVE1. 
I. 

It  was  dreadfully  cold ;  it  snowed,  and  was  beginning  to  grow  dark ; 
it  was  the  last  evening  of  the  year, — New-year's  Eve.  In  this  cold,  a 
poor  little  girl  was  wandering  about  the  streets  with 2  bare  head  and 
bare  feet.  She  had  slippers  on  when  she  left  home  («§au8,  with  the 
def.  art.),  but  what  was  the  good  of  them  ?  They  (@g)  were  the  large, 
old  slippers  of  her  mother's — so  large  that  they  fell  off  the  little  girl's 
feet  as  she  hurried  across  the  street  to 3  escape  a  carriage,  which  came  * 
galloping  along  at  a  great  rate.  The  one  slipper  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  a  boy  ran  off  with  the  other. 

So  the  little  girl  wandered  about  barefooted,  with  a  quantity 8  of 
matches  in  an  old  apron,  whilst  she  held  a  box6  of  them  in  her 
(S.  43,  N.  9,  A)  hand.  No  one  had  bought  any  matches  of  her  through7 
the  whole  livelong  day — no  one  had  given  her  a  single  farthing8. 
Hungry,  and  pinched 9  with  cold,  the  poor  little  girl  crept 10  along,  the 
large  flakes  of  snow  covering  (S.  55,  N.  i ;  use  watyrenb)  her  yellow 
hair,  which  u  curled  round  her  face. 

In 12  a  corner  between  two  houses,  one  projecting  beyond  the  other, 
she  sought  shelter.  Huddling13  herself  up,  she  drew  her  poor  little 
feet,  which  were  red  and  blue  with  cold,  under  her  (fid;)  as  well  as  she 
could,  but  she14  was  colder  than  ever,  and15  dared  not  go  home 
(S.  63,  N.  8),  for,  as  she  had  sold  no  matches,  her  cruel u  father  would 
beat  her.  Besides17,  it  was  cold  at  home  (S.  63,  N.  8),  for  they  lived 
justls  under  the  roof,  and19  the  wind  blew  in,  though  straw  and  rags 
had  been  stuffed  in  the  large  cracks.  Her  little  hands  were  quite 
benumbed  with  cold.  Oh20,  how  much  good  one  match  would  do, 
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if  she  dared  but  (nur)  take  it  out  of  the  box  and  draw  21  it  across  the 
wall  to  warm  her  fingers  in  the  flames  ! 


1,  3)cv  ©tyfoerfterabenb.  2,  with  —  feet,  bavfufj  unb  imbebccftett 

which  place  before  '  about  (burcfy)  the  streets  '.  3,  to  escape  a  carriage, 

einem  2Bagen  au3  bent  2Beg  taufen.  For  the  translation  of  the  conjunction  '  to  '  in 
this  clause  compare  S.  19,  N.  7.  4,  to  come  galloping  along  at  a  great 

rate,  in  solleut  ©atopp  bie  ©trafj  e  entfang  fomntcn.  5,  a  quantity  =  some. 

6,  ©cfyacfytel,  f.  ;  of  them  =  of  the  same.  7,  through  —  day,  ben  ganjen  5!a  $ 

tang,  which  is  best  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  period.  8,  feller,  in. 
9,  to  be  pinched  with  cold,  »or  JMtte  etftatrt  fein.  10,  to  creep  along,  fid) 

toeiter  fd)leppen.  11,  Say  'which   in  curls  surrounded    (utmwflen,   insep. 

comp.  w.  v.)  her  face.  12,  In  —  other,  3n  einem  burd)  ein  fyercotfpringenbea 

£auS  gebtlbeten  SBinlel.  13,  Say  '  She  huddled  herself  up  (nie'berfauern,  sep. 

comp.  w.  v.)  and  drew  her',  etc.  14,  I  am  cold,  e3  friert  micfj.          15,  Say 

'and  yet  she  (App.  §  24,  5)  dared  (tcagen,  w.v.)not  to  go  home'.  16,  'cruel', 
here  =  severe.  17,  Say  'And  also  (App.  §  14)  at  home  it  was  cold'. 

18,  'just',  here  =  immediately.  19,  Say  '  through  which  the  wind  blew, 

although  the  large  cracks  (©palte,  f.)  were  stuffed  (cevflopfen,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.) 
with  straw  and  rags'.  20,  Say,  'Oh  (Slcfy),  how  nice  (fcfyon)  must  (Imperf. 
Subj.)  a  match  be'.  21,  (Sin  Sunb^olg^en  an  ber  2JJauer  an'wfcen,  to  draw 

a  match  across  the  wall. 


Section  153. 


NEW-TEAK'S  EVE. 
II. 

She  drew  one  out — "Ritsh!"  how  it  sputtered1  and  burned!  It 
burned  with  a  warm,  bright  flame,  like  a  candle,  and  she  bent  her  hand 
round  it  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B\  it  was  a  wonderful  light !  It  appeared  to  the 
little  girl  as  if  she  were  sitting 2  before  a  large  iron  stove,  in  which  the 
fire  burned  brightly,  and 3  gave  out  such  comfort  and  such  warmth.  She 
stretched  out  her  feet  to  warm  them,  too — but  the  flame  went 4  out,  the 
stove  disappeared,  and  there  she  sat,  still  holding 5  a  little  bit  of  the 
burnt-out4  match  in  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  A)  hand. 

Another  was 6  lighted  ;  it  burned,  and,  where  7  the  light  fell  upon  the 
wall,  that8  became  transparent,  so  that  she  could  see  into  the  room. 
There  the  table  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  dazzling  white,  and  with 
fine  china ;  and  a  roast  goose  was  smoking  most 9  temptingly  upon  it. 
But  what  was  still  more  delightful,  the  goose  sprang  down  from  the 
table,  and10,  with  a  knife  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  fork  sticking  in  its11  back, 
waddled  towards  the  little  girl.  Then 12  the  match  went  out  *,  and  she 
saw  nothing  but  the  thick,  cold  wall. 

She  lighted  a  third  one  (S.  67,  N.  3);  and  now  she  was  sitting  under 
the  most  splendid  Christmas-tree.  It  was  larger  and  more  beautifully 
decorated13  than  the  one  (S.  16,  N.  10)  she  had  seen  at  Christmas14 
through  the  window  at15  the  rich  merchant's.  Hundreds  of10  tapers 
were  burning  amongst  the  green  branches,  and  painted 17  pictures,  such  u 
as  she  had  seen  in  the  shop-windows,  looked  down  upon  her.  She 
stretched  out 19  both  her  hands,  when  the  match  was  burnt 4  out, — 
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1,  fytutjen,  w.  v.  2,  Use  the  Irnpf.  Subj.  according  to  App.  §  33 ;  as  if, 

afe.  3,  unb  tcfj  twif!  nidjt  tote  wel  93efjag(idjfett  unb  2Banne  au3jhafy(te.  4, '  to 
go  out',  and '  to  burn  out',  here  erlofcfyen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  5,  The  Present 
Participle  may  be  used  here  in  German,  but  where  must  it  be  placed  ?  6,  In 
which  Voice  is  the  verb  here  ?  Introduce  the  clause  by  the  grammatical 
subject  'e^',  as  explained  in  S.  104,  N.  19.  7,  where  =  at  (an)  the  place 

(®te((e,  f.)  where.  8,  biefe.  9,  Use  the  superlative  of  Ijod:).  10,  Here 
follows  the  verb  '  waddled  '.  11,  in  its  =  in  the,  contracted ;  towards, 

auf  ...  git,  which  latter  preposition  place  at  the  end  of  the  whole  period. 
12,  Then  =  Thereupon.  13,  anfvu&en,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  14,  at  (an, 

contracted  with  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.)  Christmas-day.  15,  The  pre- 

position '  at ',  in  the   signification  of  '  at  the  house  of  is  generally 
rendered  by  the  preposition  '  bei',  which  governs  the  dative;  as — 
At  Easter  we   shall  all  dine  at  my     Sim  Dftertage  toerben  unr  a((e  bei  meiner 

mother's.  Gutter  jvt  3Kittag  effen. 

16,  von.  17,  painted  =  coloured,  fcitnt.  18,  such  as,  itrie.  19,  Supply  the 
pronominal  adverb  '  banadj '  before  the  particle  au3,  which  stands  at  the  end. 

* 

Section  154. 

NEW-YEAB'S  EVE. 

III. 

The  countless  lights  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  she  now  saw  that 
they  (e8)  were  the  stars,  one  of  which  fell  1)  leaving  a  long  line  of  light 
in  the  sky. 

Some2  one  has  (S.  29,  N.  3)  died  just  now,  the  girl  said;  for  her 
old  grandmother,  who  alone3  had  loved  her,  but  who  was  now  dead, 
had  told  her  that  *  when  a  star  fell,  a  soul  took  (App.  §§28  and  30)  its 
flight  up  to  heaven. 

She  drew  another  match  across  the  wall,  and  in  the  light  it  threw 5 
around  stood  her  old  grandmother,  so  bright 6,  so  mild,  and  so  loving. 

"  Grandmother,"  the  little  girl  cried,  "  oh,  take  me  with_>>0«  /  I  know 
that  you  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  match  is  burnt  out,  just  like  the 
warm  stove,  the  delicious  roast  goose,  and  the  Christmas-tree ! "  And 
hastily  she  lighted  the 7  rest  of  the  matches  that  remained  in  the  box, 
for  she  wished  to  keep 8  her  grandmother  with  her  as  long  as  possible  ; 
and  the  matches  burnt  so  brightly,  that  it  was  lighter  than  day.  Never 
before8  had  she  seen  her  grandmother  so  beautiful  and  so  tall,  and 
behold,  she 10  now  took  the  little  girl  in  her  arms,  and u,  in  radiance 
and  joy,  flew  high,  high,  up  with  her  into  the  heaven,  where  she  felt 
neither  (fctn)  cold,  nor  (fetn)  hunger,  nor  (unb  fetn)  fear  any  more  ",— 
for  she  was  with  God. 

But,  in  the  corner  between  the  two  houses,  in  the  cold  morning  air, 
lay  the  little  girl  with  pale  cheeks  and  smiling  lips.  She  was  frozen 1S 
to  death  during  the  last  night  of  the  Old  Year.  The  first  light  of  the 
New  Year  shone  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  little  girl  with  the  matches, 
one14  box  of  which  was  nearly  consumed.  "She  must  have  tried  to 
warm  herself,"  the  people  said ;  but  no  one  knew  of  (tton)  the  visions 16 
she  had  had,  or  of  the  splendour  that  (S.  48,  N.  6)  surrounded  her  when 
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she  entered  with  her  grandmother  into  the  joys  of  a  New  Year. — After 
HANS  ANDERSEN,  "  FAIRY  TALES." 

1,  Say  '  fell  down  and  left  (jutucf  taffen)  a  long  line  of  light  (Sicfytfrteifen,  m.) 
in  (an)  the  sky  '.  2,  This  sentence  is  best  introduced  by  the  grammatical 

subject ( e$ ',  see  S.  104,  N.  19.  3,  Say  '  alone  of  all '.          4,  that  —  fell ; 

bafj  beim  £ramterfa((eu  eineS  @tente$ ;  flight,  fthtg,  m. ;  up  to,  jit,  contracted  with 
the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  5,  to  throw  around,  urn  ftdj  fyer  »erbveiten. 

6,  bright  =  friendly ;  mild,  fcmft ;  loving,  liebtetcfj.  7,  the  —  box,  bte  in  bee 

©djadjtel  ftdj  notf)  befmbUcfyen  3unbJ)6ljer  (Gomp.  S.  48,  N.  6).  8,  to  keep  with 
oneself,  bet  fidj  befjalten,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr.  9,  jiwor.  10,  It  will 

be  best  to  begin  this  clause  with  the  adv.  '  now ',  and  to  turn  the  personal 
pronoun  '  she '  into  the  demonstrative  pronoun  '  the  same ',  to  agree  with 
'  grandmother '.  This  will  commend  itself  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity. 
11,  Here  follows  the  verb  'flew';  in  radiance  and  joy,  freubejrtafytenb,  adv.; 
high — heavens,  tnit  ifyt  $um  §immel  empor.  12,  any  more,  mefyr,  before  the 

verb ;  '  with ',  here  bet.  13,  etfrieren,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.,  to  freeze  to 

death.  14,  Liter.  *  of  which  nearly  a  whole  box  was  burnt   up '. 

15,  Xraumbilb,  n. 


Section  155. 

PROVIDENCE1  VINDICATING  THE  INNOCENT. 

It  is  (S.  2,  N.  i)  recorded  in  history  that  a  beautiful  maiden  named 
Blanche,  the  serf  of2  an  ancient  nobleman,  was  wooed3  by  her  master's 
son.  Not  *  admiring  his  character,  she  scorned 5  his  suit.  Upon  this 
his  course  of  love  turned 6  to  bitter  hatred.  Just 7  then  a  precious  string 
of  pearls  confided  (S.  7,  N.  3,  .5)  to  the  maiden's  care  was8  lost.  Her 
pseudo-lover 9  charged  her  with  the  theft,  and,  in 10  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  that  rude  age,  she  was  doomed  to  die.  On  the  day  of  the 
execution,  as  the  innocent  girl  knelt  to  offer n  her  dying  prayer,  a 12  flash 
of  lightning  struck  a  statue  of  Justice,  which  adorned  the  market-place, 
to  the  dust.  From13  a  destroyed  bird's  nest,  built  (S.  7,  N.  3,  A,  and  S. 
48,  N.  6)  in  a  crevice  of  the  image14,  dropped  the  lost15  pearls,  thus16 
declaring  the  maiden's  innocence.  In  a  moment  the  exultant  crowd 
rushed  to  the  scaffold,  demanding  her  release.  There  she  knelt  beside 
the  block,  pale  and  beautiful,  and  with  a  smile  of  peace  upon  her  lips. 
They  (S.  134,  N.  4)  spoke17 — she  answered  not.  They  touched  her — 
she  was  dead  !  To  preserve  her  memory  they  raised  a  statue  there 18 ; 
and  to19  this  day,  when20  men  gaze  upon  her  image,  they  condemn  her 
oppressor ;  they  praise  her  for  the  purity  of  her  character ;  they  recog- 
nise the  justice  of  Him  whose 21  lightning  testified  her  innocence. — 
W.  SMITH. 

1,  Say,  'Providence  (S.  3,  N.  2)  protects  innocence.'  2,  of — noble- 

man =  of  a  nobleman  of  an  old  family  (®efd)fed)t,  n.).  3,  umnjet'fcen,  insep. 

comp.  str.  v.  4,  =  As  his  character  displeased  (nttfifallen,  insep.  comp.  str. 

v.,  governing  the  dat.)  her.          5,  cerfdjmdfyen,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.  tr.         6,  ficfy 
ttevlran'beln  in.  7,  Just  then  =  Just  at  this  time.  8,  was  lost  =  one 

missed ;  care,  Dbfyut,  f.          9,  =  false  lover.          10,  in  —  customs  =  according 
to  the  law.  11,  =  to  speak.          12,  a  —  Justice  ...  to  the  dust  =  fu^r  ein 
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in  bie  (Statue  bet  ©etedjtigfeit  . . .  tinb  ^etfcfymettette  fie.  13,  2lu3. 

14,  SMlbfaule,  f.  15,  =  missed.  16,  Say  '  and  testified  (bejeugen,  w. 

v.  tr.)  thus  the  maiden's  innocence '.         17,  Supply  '  to  her '.          18,  bafelbjl. 
19,  bte  auf  ben  Ijeutigen  lag.  20,  Construe  thus :  '  those  who  look 

at   her   image   (93Ubni$,    n.)    condemn   her  oppressor',    and  consider    App. 
§  14.  21,  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  pronoun, 

turn  the  last  clause  into :  '  who  with  his  lightning  testified  her  innocence  '. 

Section  156. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  ». 
I. 

Napoleon  understood  his  business2.  He  was  a  man  who  in  each 
moment  and3  emergency  knew  what*  to  do  next.  .  This6  is  an  immense 
comfort  and  refreshment  to  the  spirits,  not  only  of  (S.  3,  N.  2)  kings, 
but 6  of  citizens.  Few 7  men  have  any  next ;  they  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  without  plan,  are8  ever  at  the  end  of  their  line,  and,  (S.  102, 
N.  30)  after  each  action,  wait  for 9  an  impulse  from  abroad.  Napoleon 
would  have  been  the  first  man  of  the  world,  if10  his  ends  had  been 
purely  public.  As11  he  is,  he  inspires  confidence  and  vigour  by  the 
extraordinary  unity  of  his  action. 

He  is  firm 12,  sure,  and  self-denying ;  he  sacrifices  everything  to  his 
aim 13 — money,  troops,  generals,  his  own  safety  even,  and  is  not  misled  u, 
like  common  adventurers,  by 15  the  splendour  of  his  own  means.  "  In- 
cidents ought  not  to  govern  policy,"  he  said,  "  but 16  policy  incidents." 
"  To  "  be  hurried  away  by  every  event,  is  M  to  have  no  political  system 
at  all."  His  victories  were  only  so  many  doors 19,  and 20  he  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  his  way  onward  in  the  dazzle  and  uproar  of  the 
present  circumstances.  He  knew  what  to  do,  and  he  flew  to  his  mark. 

He 21  would  shorten  a  straight  line  to  come  at  his  object.  Horrible 
anecdotes  may  no  doubt  be  collected  (S.  4,  N.  4)  from  his  history,  of22 
the  price  at  which  he  bought  his  successes ;  but  he  must  not,  therefore, 
be  set 23  down  as  cruel,  but  only  as  one 24  who  knew  no  impediment  to 
his  will :  not 25  bloodthirsty,  not  cruel ;  but  woe  to 26  what  person  stood 
in  his  way !  "  Sire,  General  Clarke  cannot  combine  with  General  Junot 
for  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  Austrian  battery."  "  Let 2T  him  carry  the  bat- 
tery." "  Sire,  every  regiment  that  approaches  the  heavy  artillery  is 
sacrificed28.  Sire29,  what  orders?"  "Forward!  Forward!" 

1,  Slapolcou  I.,  Jlaifet  bet  fttanjofen,  geboten  ben  15.  Slug.  1769  ju  Sljacdo 
auf  Jtctftfa  Wat  bet  jweite  <5ofyn  be«  $atrijift«  Sarlo  SBcnaparte  uub  bet  SWatia  Satitia 
(RamoUm.  ytacfybem  et  feit  1779  bie  .RiiegSfcfyulen  ju  SJtieune  unb  $ati0  befudjt  fyatte, 
ttat  et  am  i.Seyt.  1785  ate  fiieutenant  bet  SlttiHette  in  bie  9ltmeeetn.  3m3af)te  1793 
nnttbe  et  ate  SlrtiUetiefyauptmann  feitenfl  bet  (RevubUf  gegen  bie  Slufjidnbifdjen  in  Jtotfifa 
»miianbr,  iteldje  ifyn  adjteten,  ba  et  ate  SanbSmann  gegen  fie  fdmvfte.  <2eit  bem  12.  <Sept. 
1793  Dbeibefefytefyafcet  be3  93etagetung3gefd)utje6  son  Toulon,  tt>eld)eS  fid)  in  ben  -franben 
bet  (Sngtaubet  befaub,  jumna,  et  ben  ^latj  am  19.  £>ej.  jut  Jtapitulation,  ttwauf  et  gum 
93tigabca,eneral  bet  Slttilletie  Befovbett  toatb  uub  in  bet  Slrntee  con  Statien  im  J?tiege 
gcgeu  £)|ltetc^  biente.  9!ad?bem  et  fi(^  wielfad)  aii(?gejeid)net  fyatte,  wutbe  et  im  ^ebtuat 
1796  jum  Dbetbefetjteljabet  bet  Sltmee  «on  Stalien  entatuit,  teotgauiflette  biefelbe,  etotevte 
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in  furjem  bie  ?ombarbei,  fdjtug  bte  £)ftreid)er  in  mefyreren  grofjen  ©djladjten,  jtoang 
QKantua  gur  Jtapitutation,  brang  in  Sftrien,  Jlarntfjen  unb  ©tetermarf  ein  unb  fd)lofj  ant 
1 8.  Sl»rU  1797  gu  (Sampo  gormio  ben  fur  Sftanfreid)  Jjodjfl  gunftigen  Swben  mit 
Dftreid)  ab.    @ett  bent  9.  3J?drg  1796  mit  ber  Bernrihwten  ©eneratin  Sofebln'ne  S3eau; 
Ijarnais  Bermdljtt,  twarb  er  am  7.  S«br.  1800  neben  (Sambacereg  unb  Sebrun,  teethe  ifym 
beratenb  gur  ©eite   flanben,  quf  gefyn  Safyre  gum  erfteit  Jlonful  emannt.    9lad)  melj; 
men  fiegreidjen  Jhiegen  mit  Dftreid),  ^reujjen,  (Hufjlanb,  (Snglanb  u.  a.,  toarb  er  im 
9J?ai  1802  burd)  ©enatebefdjlujii  auf  toeitere  gefyn  Safyre  unb  am  2.  Slug,  begfelben 
SaljreS  aitf  8eben3jeit  gum  Jlonful  ernannt.  Sim  8.  3Hai  1804  n?urbe  er  iebocfy  f(^on  als 
9lai)oteon  I.  jum  erbtt^en  ^aifer  ber  jfrangcfen  erKdrt.    S'lun  fotgte  eine  faft  ununter; 
brcc^ene  Oiei^e  »on  ^riegen  mit  fajl  alien  euro^aifc^en  SKadjten,  unb  ati  er  im  Saljre 
1809  ben  §ot)e^uuft  feiner  SKadjt  erreic^t  ^atte,  lie^i  er  fid),  feiner  finberlofen  @^e  wegen, 
»on  feiner  ebenfo  flugen  tt»ie  UebenSitwtbigen  ©ema^Un  fd)eiben  unb  sermd^tte  fid)  am  2. 
SlprU  1 8 10  mit  SKarie  Suife,  ber  £od)ter  5wnj  I.»on  Dftreid).    Site  er  jebod)  1812 
(Ruflanb  ben  Jlrieg  erfldrte,  mit  ber  grofjen  Slrmee  in  Siuflanb  einjcg,  af(e$  ^inter  fid; 
^er  serbrannte  unb  jerjiorte,  bann  aber  burd)  bie  toeltbefannte,  ftets  benfwurbige  (Sinds 
fd)erung  ber  gropen  ^auptfiabt  SKogfau  fettens  ber  Iielbetimutigen,  »erj»eifelnben  (Sin; 
tootyner  gegwungen  tourbe,ben  9iurfjug  anjutreten,  auf  bem  faft  bie  ganje  grojje  Slrmee  »on 
ber  furd)terlid)en  ,Sdlte  unb  bie  burd)  bie  2$erobung  be3  2anbe3  »erurfad)te  §unger^not  »er* 
nic^tet  tuurbe — fd;ien  ba3  ©litcf  i()n  »erlaffen  gu  Jjaben.    SSon  biefer  3eit  an  fotgte  eine 
9lieberlage nad)  ber  anbern,  son  benenbie  gro|e  aS6lferfd)tad)t  bei  Setp^ig  (18.  D!t.  1813), 
in  toeld)er  ber  ungtuctlid)e  ^aifer  ben  ttereinigten  ^eeren  ber  ^reufen,  Dflreid^er  unb 
Qiuffen  gegenuber  jianb,  bie  entfdjeibenbe  tear.    Sta^oleon  iourbe  in  berfetben  gdnjtid) 
gefd^tagen  unb  bie  fliefyenbe  Slrmee  Bon  ben  SBerbunbeten  unter  SS(ud)er3  gii^rung  »er« 
folgt.    9lad)  ber  (Sinnatjme  »cn  $aris  feitenS  ber  Sllliirten  am  31. 5Kdrj  1814  erfotgte 
bann  bie  burd)  ben  @enat  ergtr-ungene  Slbbanfung  be^  .RaiferS  unb  beffen  SBerbannung 
nadj  ber  Snfel  @lba,»on  »o  er  jebcd)  fdjon  anfangS  2Wdr§  be3  SafyreS  1815  jurudffe^rte. 
@ein  btof  eg  (Srfdjeinen  war  genugenb,  bag  franj6jtfd)e  93olf  aufg  neue  fur  tfjx  ju  begeijiern. 
Uberall  ir>urbe  er  mit  Subet  begruf  t,  fein  SBorbringen  tear  untpiberfte^lid),  bie  Slrmee  ging 
freubig  ju  if»m  uber,  unb  fdjon  am  14. 5Kdrj  tr»ar  ber  ^onig  8ubit»ig  XVIII.  ge$tt?una,en, 
ben  jungjl  bejiiegenen  X^ron  gu  Betlaffen  unb  fid)  burd)  bie  gludjt  ins  Slu^lanb  ju 
rettett. — 9ta:po(eon3  jweite  (Regterung  »ar  inbejfen  nur  Bon  furjer  5)auer  (100  Sage). 
35er  langerfe^nte,griebe  fonnte  nur  burdj  feinen  llntergang  ^erbeigefu^rt  njerben,  we^alb 
bie  ©ro^mdd)te  Dfireid;,  Oiu^lanb,  $reu^en  unb  ©nglanb  am  25.  9)?drj  einen  SlUu 
angBertrag  abfd)(offen,  burd)  ben  fie  fid)  Berbanben,  9iapoleon  gemeinfdjaftlid)  gu  be; 
fampfen  unb  ber  .§ertfd)aft  begfetben  auf  immer  ein  (Snbe  gu  madden.    Sieg  getang  i^nen 
aud)  batb,  benn  am  18.  3uni  1815  ipurben  bie  nod)  itbrigen,  fd)nell  Bon  9la»olecn 
jufammengerafften  ©treitlrdfte  5tanfreid)S  in  ber  grojjen  ©d)lad)t  bei  SBaterloo  unter 
SBettingtonS  unb  S8lud)erg  gu^rung  ganoid)  Bevnid)tet.    Sta^oleon  too((team2i.3uni 
ju  SMoig  ju  gunfien  femes  nod)  unmunbigen  ©o^neg  abbanfen,  feine  Slbbanfung  ttwrbe 
aber  ntd)t  angenommen,  unb  o.U  er  fid)  am  3.  3uli  in  9iod)efort  nad)  Slmerifa  einfd)iffen 
ttJoHte,  fanb  er  benbortigen  £afen  burd)  englifd)e  JJrieg«fd)iffe  gefperrt,  tt)orauf  erfid)  unter 
ben  ©dju^  Sngtanbg  fiellte  unb  fid;  auf  ba8  8inienfd)iff  Sel(ero»f)on  begab.  Sluf 
S3efd)lu^  ber  Berbunbeten  SD?dd)te  tourbe  er  nun  ate  '©eneralSBonaparte'  nad)  ber 
entlegenen  Snfel  @t.  «§elena  trangportiert,  too  er  am  16.  Dft.  1815  anlangte  unb,  in 
Scngrooob  tocfynenb,  am  5.  2Kai  1821  in  ben  Slrmen  einiger  if)m  nod)  treu  »erbliebenen 
greunbe  eineg  uaturlidjen  i£obeg  fiarb.        2,  =task.        3,  and  emergency,  unb  in 
jjebem  Stotfafie.          4,  what  —  next  =  what  he  must  (Impf.)  do  next  (gundd)ji). 
5,  This  —  spirits  =  This  strengthens  and  refreshes  the  courage.  6,  Read 

S.  6,  N.  10,  and  insert  the  adv.  *aud) '  here.  7,  Say  '  Only  few  men  know 

what  they  must  do  next '.  8,  to  be  at  the  end  of  one's  line  (or  to  be  at 

one's  wit's  end),  ftd)  nie  git  raten  toiffen.  9,  auf  eine  gottlid)e  (Singebung. 

10,  Say  '  had  his  ends  (  =  aims)  been  solely  directed  to  (auf)  the  public  welfare '. 
Carefully  study  App.  §§36  and  37.  11,  This  passage  requires  an  alto- 

gether different  setting ;  let  us  say :  '  But  notwithstanding  (Srcfebem  aber)  he 
inspires  (erfiif(en)  us  through  the  extraordinary  unity  (@inl)eit,  f.)  of  (in)  his 
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actions  with  confidence  in  (auf)  his  strength '.  12,  firm  =  unshakable  ; 

sure,  unfefylbar  =  never  failing.  13,  =  purpose.  14,  ir'reteiten,  sep.  comp. 
w.  v.  15,  by  —  means,  burd)  bte  ©rope  feiner  itjm  $u  ©ebote  ftefyenben  %\i(\3i 
ntittet.  16,  '  but',  here  wofyl  aber.  17,  to  be  hurried  away,  fid)  ,  ,  „ 

I) in  unb  tyer  treiben  laffen.  18,  is  =  signifies  (fyeifi en) ; '  to  have ',  here  =  to 

follow,  befotgen.  19,  doors  =  gates  (^forten),  through  which  he  tried  (futfjen) 
to  attain  his  aims  (App.  §  19).  This  addition  seems  to  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  underlying  idea.  20,  and  —  circumstances  =  and  in  (bei)  the  dazzle 
(33erb(enbung)  and  the  confusion,  which  ruled  (beljerrfdjen)  his  time,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  these  aims.  To  lose  sight  of  a  thing,  envuS  cuts  bent  Sluge  tterlieren. 
21,  Say  '  He  would  have  liked  (Impf.  Subj.  of  gem  fjaben  in  connection  with 
the  Past  Participle  of  the  verb)  to  shorten  (abfurjen)  a  straight  line,  in  order 
to  attain  his  purpose'.  22,  of — successes,  n)eld)e  a((e  3e«gnig  batten  ablegen, 
line  teuer  er  feme  (Srfolge  erfaufte.  23,  to  set  a  person  down  as  cruel, 

einen  fur  granfam  fyalten.  24,' one',  here  =  a  man  (S.  134,  N.  9).  25,  Say 
'he  was  not ',  etc.  26,  Say  '  to  the  man  who ',  etc.  27,  Say  '  He 

must  carry  (erobern)  the  battery'.  28,  'to  be  sacrificed',  here  bafyin'gerajft 
toerben.  29,  3Ba$  befefylen  (S».  (abbreviation  of  (Sure)  SWajefiat  ? 

Section  157. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
II. 

In  the  plenitude  of  his  resources  every  obstacle  seemed  to  vanish. 
"  There a  shall  be  no  Alps,"  he  said ;  and  he  built  his  perfect  roads 2, 
climbing 3  by  graded  galleries  their  steepest  precipices,  until  Italy  was 4 
as  open  to  Paris  as  any  town B  in  France.  Having  (S.  55,  N.  i)  decided 
what  was  to  be  done,  he  did  that  with 6  might  and  main.  He 7  put  out 
all  his  strength.  He  risked  everything,  and  spared 8  nothing ;  neither 
ammunition,  nor  money,  nor9  troops,  nor  generals,  nor10  himself.  If 
fighting11  be  the  best  mode  of  adjusting  national  differences  (as12  large 
majorities  of  men  seem  to  agree),  certainly  Bonaparte  was  right  in 
making  it  thorough13. 

He  fought M  sixty  battles.  He  had  never  enough.  Each  victory  was 
a  new  weapon.  "  My  power  would  fall15,  were  I  not  to  support  it  by 
new  achievements.  Conquest  has 16  made  me  what  I  am,  and  conquest 
must  maintain  me." 

Before 17  he  fought  a  battle,  Bonaparte  thought 18  little  about  what  he 
should  do  in  18  case  of  success,  but  a  great  deal  about  what  he  should 
do  in  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune.  The  same  prudence  and  good  sense 
marked 19  all  his  behaviour 20.  His  instructions 21  to  his  secretary  at  the 
palace  are  worth 22  remembering.  He  said  :  "  During  the  night  enter 
my  chamber  as  seldom  as  possible.  Do  not  awake  me  when  you  have 
any  good  news  to  communicate23;  with24  that  there  is  no  hurry;  but 
when  you  have  bad  news,  rouse  me  instantly,  for  then  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost."  His25  achievement  of  business  was  immense,  and26 
enlarges  the  known  power  of  man.  There  have  been  (S.  82,  N.  7)  many 
working  kings,  from  Ulysses  to27  William  of  Orange28,  but89  none  who 
accomplished  a  tithe  of  this  man's  performance. — EMERSON. 

1,  (§8  foil  fetne  9Hv?n  tneljr  gcben.  2,  perfect  roads,  Jhinftflrafjen.  3,  Say 
'  through  which  he  by  means  of  winding,  (fid)  fd)ldnge(n)  and  gradually  rising 
passes  climbed  the  steepest  precipices  (Slbfjatvi.  m.)  of  the  Alps '.  4,  was  - 
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stood ;  to  Paris  =  to  the  Parisians.  The  suffix  ft  is  used  to  form  names 
of  male  persons  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  countries  and  places  ;  as  — 
bev  Staliener,  the  Italian,  from  Stalien ;  ber  Jpamburger,  the  inhabitants  of  Ham- 
burgh. 5,  town  in  France  =  French  (S.  101,  N.  i)  town.  6,  with — 
main,  auS  SeibeSfraften.  7,  @r  fefcte  feine  ganje  (Stdrfe  batan.  8,  fdjonen. 
9,  nor  =  neither.  10,  unb  and)  fid?  felbjt  md)t.  11,  =  war;  be  =  is;  mode, 
Slrt  unb  SBeife.  12,  Say  '  as  the  majority  of  men  seem  (S.  107,  N.  13)  to 
think  (S.  64,  N.  n) '.  13,  to  make  (do)  a  thing  thorough(ly),  ettt>a$  gvutibs 
ltd?  betreibcn.  14,  to  fight  battles,  <Sd)lad)ten  (iefern.  15,  =  sink. 
16,  =  Conquests  have ;  he  has  made  me  what  I  am,  er  fyat  mid)  $11  bent  gemad)t, 
tt>a$  id)  bin.  17,  Qjfje,  adv.  18,  to  think  about  a  thing,  uber  eh»a3 
ttad/benfen,  read  S.  87,  N.  6;  in  —  success,  int  ©IvicfefaUe;  in  —  fortune,  im 
Itnglucf  efalle.  19,  au$'  jetdjnen.  20,  §aitbIung«JBeife.  All  his  happiness, 
fetn  ganjeS  ®(urf;  all  our  family,  unfere  ganje  gamtlie.  21,  JBetfyaltungS* 
Befell,  m.,  directions  for  conduct ;  to,  an.  22,  This  is  not  worth  remem- 
bering, bieS  iji  nid)t  ber  23ead)tttng  tceyt.  23,  ntetben.  24,  Say  literally 
'these  have  no  haste'.  25,  His  —  business,  Seine  SlrbeitSfvaft.  26,  unb 
ertoeitert  unfere  bigfjmgen  SSorjWlungen  »on  ben  tm  9Wenfd)en  it>ot)ttenben  Jtraften. 
27,  bi^  auf.  28,  Dranien.  Commence  this  period  with :  '  From  Ulysses '. 
29,  boc^  fetncn,  ber  auc^  nur  ein  jefjntet  »on  ben  Xfyaten  biefe^  SWanne^  »ollbvad}t  l)dtte 
(App.  §  33). 

Section  158. 

THE  WARLIKE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GERMAN'S. 

The  Germans  fight  as  a  nation.  Whatever1  their  birth2  or  (S.  10, 
N.  9)  profession,  all  are  trained s  soldiers.  The  nation  is  the  army ;  the 
army  is  the  nation.  Hence 4  they  cannot  be  moved  save  at  the  bidding 
of  some  grand  principle,  and  the  stirring5  of  some  soul-penetrating 6 and 
elevating  sentiment;  and  yet  they  are  as  sensible7  as  any  nation  that 
they  abandon  comfort8,  domestic  ease,  monetary  independence,  every- 
thing9 which  (S.  3,  N.  7)  men  (=man)  love  and  live  for,  in10  order  to 
identify  the  nation  and  the  army.  But  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
They  count11  hardihood  of  body  and  trained12  courage  of  heart  the 
noblest  riches  of  a  nation.  They  reckon  u  that  national  independence 
and  national  greatness  are  a  thousand  times  more  precious  than  gold 
and  silver,  and 13  that  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle  is  better  and  happier 
than  to  rot "  and  crumble  away  in  sybaritic  ease.  They 16  hold,  too, 
that 16  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  free  noble  spirit  engendered  by  the 
brotherhood  of  a  nationality  which  affirms  its  oneness  by  noble  acts 17,  is 
blessed  by  God,  and  that  He  will  give 18  victory  to  the  armies  who  go 
forth  to  battle  in  (S.  3,  N.  2)  trust  in 19  His  name.  No  wonder  ~°  they 
fight  and  triumph 21. — ADMIRAL  GARBETT. 

1,  Supply  the  verb  '  be '.  2,  =  station,  @tanb,  m.  3,  =  practised. 

4,  Say '  Hence  they  can  be  moved  (etregen)  only  at  (bitvd))  the  bidding  (®ebot,n.) '. 

5,  (Sttrecfung,  f.  6,  bie  Seele  evgteifenb.  7,  '  to  be  sensible ',  here  fid) 
bewujj t  fetn.            8,  here  bie  Slnnefymltdjfetten  beS  SebenS.  9,  Say  '  in  short 
give  up  everything ',  for  the  verb  '  abandon  '  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  this 
clause.            10,  Say  '  in  order  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  nation  and  the 
army'.             11,  fyalten  (fur).             12,  here  gejiafjlt.             13,  Say  <  and  feel 
that  it  is  better  and  nobler  to  die ',  etc.          14,  tterntobern ;  to  crumble  away, 
»erfa((en;  '  ease ',  here  ©emddjlidjfeit.        15,  Sludj  fyalten  fte  tafi'tr.         16,  Con- 
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strue  thus  :  '  that  God  will  bless  the  cause  (<Sudje,  f.)  of  liberty  ',  and  use  the 
attributive  constr.  for  the  transl.  of  '  and  the  —  nationality '.  Any  other 
constr.  would  be  much  too  clumsy.  17,  =  deeds.  18,  to  give  victory, 

ben  <Sicg  »erUi(jen;  to  go  forth  to  battle,  in  bie  ©djtadjt  jictjen.  10,  auf. 

20,  Supply  '  then,  that '.  21,  =  conquer. 

Section  159. 

THE1  WAY  TO  MASTER  THE  TEMPER. 
A  London  (S.  157,  N.  4)  merchant,  having2  a  dispute  with  a  Quaker 
concerning  a  business  account,  determined3  to  institute  a  law-suit  against 
him.  Desirous  of  amicably  settling4  the  matter,  the  Quaker  called  at 
the  house  of  the  merchant,  when  5  the  latter  became  so  enraged  that  he 
vehemently6  declared  to  his  servant  that  he  would  (App.  §§  28  and  30) 
not  see  his  opponent.  "  Well,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker  quietly,  "  may 7 
God  put  thee  in  a  better  mind."  The  merchant  was 8  subdued  by  'the 
kindness  of  the  reply,  and,  after  careful  consideration,  became  convinced 
that 9  he  was  wrong.  He  sent 10  for  the  Quaker,  and  u  after  making  a 
humble  apology,  he  asked :  "  How  were  you  able  to  bear  my  abuse  n 
with  so  much  patience  ? "  "  Friend,"  replied  the  Quaker,  "  I  was  natu- 
rally 12  as  hot 13  and  violent  as  thou  art,  but  I  knew  that u  to  indulge  my 
temper  was  sinful,  and  also  very  foolish.  I  observed  that  men  in  a 
passion  always  spoke  very  loud,  and  I  thought  that 15,  if  I  could  control 
my  voice,  I  should  keep  down  my  passion.  I  therefore  made 16  it  a  rule 
never  to  let  it  rise  above  a  certain  key ;  and  by  a  careful  observance  of 
this  rule  I  have,  with  the  blessing  of  God17,  entirely  mastered  my 18  natural 
temper." — ALCOTT. 

1,  SfBie  man  fcinen  Born  Mjevvfdjen  faun.  2,  Change  '  having  '  into  '  had '; 

the  object  is  best  placed  after  '  account '.  3,  Supply  '  and '  before  '  de- 

termined'; to  institute  a  law-suit  against  a  person,  einen  geridjtttd)  fcetangen. 
4,  to  settle  a  matter  amicably,  erne  ©acfye  auf  gittttd)e  SBeife  orbnen.  Comp.  S.  30, 
N.  4,  and  note  that  the  Present  Participle  '  being  '  is  understood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period.  5,  =  whereupon.  6,  =  emphatically, 
nad)biitof  lid).  7,  Say  '  may  God  alter  thy  mind  (©ejtnmtng,  f.) '.  8,  to 
be  subdued,  fief)  Beftcgt  fitfyfm;  by,  buvd}.  9,  'that  —  wrong'  may  be  briefly 
turned  by  '  of  his  wrong  '.  10,  to  send  for  a  person,  einen  ju  fid)  ritfen  (affen. 
11,  'and  —  asked'.  This  passage,  literally  translated,  would  be  inelegant  in 
German,  say:  'humbly  begged  his  pardon,  and  asked  then'.  Abuse,  5&e(eit>i; 
flung,  f.  12,  »on  9iatitr.  13,  =  passionate.  14,  =  that  it  was 
sinful,  etc.;  to  indulge  one's  temper,  feinem  3<H'tt  freten  Soutf  (afiett.  15,  =that 
I  could  (App.  §  33)  conquer  my  anger  through  mastering  my  voice  (buvd) 
JBttymfdjunq  nteiuer  ©tintnte).  16,  We  make  it  a  rule  never  to  let  our 
voices  rise  beyond  a  certain  key,  toit  madden  eg  une  jut  OJegel,  unfeve  ©ttmmen  nie 
ubcv  eine  gettnffe  XenfWvfe  fyhiau3  ju  erfyefcen.  17,  =  with  God's  help.  18, —  my 
natural  inclination  to  (jit)  anger  (S.  3,  N.  2). 

Section  160. 

OPINIONS1  AS  TO  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
I. 

This2  energy  of  individual  life  and  example  acting  throughout  society 
constitute 3  the  best  practical  education  of  Englishmen.     Schools,  aca- 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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demies,  and  colleges*  give  but  the5  merest  beginning  of  culture  in  com- 
parison with  it  (S.  4,  N.  5).  Far  higher8  and  more  practical  is7  the  life- 
education  daily  given  in  our  homes,  in 8  the  streets,  behind  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
counters9,  in  workshops,  at  the  loom  and  behind  the  plough,  in  counting- 
houses  and  manufactories,  and 10  in  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  This 
is  the  education  that u  fits  Englishmen  for  doing  the  work  and  acting 
the  part  of  free  men.  This 12  is  that  final  instruction  as  members  of 
society,  which  Schiller  designated  "  the  education  of  the  human  race," 
consisting 18  in  action,  conduct 14,  self-culture,  self-control — all15  that 
tends  to  discipline  a  man  truly,  and  fit  him  for  the  proper  performance 
of  the  duties  of  life — a  kind  <?/"  education  not  to  be  learnt  (S.  7,  N.  3  £) 
from  (au§)  books.  Lord  Bacon  observes  that 16  "  Studies  teach  not 
their  own  use,  but  that  there  is  (S.  82,  N.  7)  a  wisdom  without  them 
and  above  them,  won  (S.  7,  N.  3  B,  and  S.  2,  N.  i)  by  (burcb)  observa- 
tion, a  remark  that  holds17  true  of18  actual  life,  as  well  as  of19  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellect  itself.  For  all  observation  serves20  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  lesson,  that  a  man  perfects  himself  by  work  much  more 
than  by  reading21, — that™  it  is  life23  rather  than  literature21,  action24 
rather  than  study,  and  character  **  rather  than  biography 26,  which 2T  tend 
perpetually  to  renovate  mankind. 

1,  9hiftd)ten  fiber.  2,  This  —  society.    A  good  German  rendering  of 

the  thought  underlying  this  line  is  so  difficult,  that  the  author  thinks  it  best 
to  give  at  once  his  own  translation,  which  he  hopes  will  find  acceptance : 
35iefe  im  ntefjr  felbftdnbigen  Seben  fid)  ennt>icfe(nbe  (Snergie  unb  bag  babutd)  gegebene,  auf 
bie  ganje  ®efe((fd)aft  wntfenbe  93eifpiel.  3,  au3'mad)en.  4,  =  universities ; 

'  to  give ',  here  geirdfjren.  5,  =  a  mere.  6,  =  more  important.  7,  is  — 
homes,  ifl  bie  tin  tdglidjen  Sebeu  getocnnene  (Sqiefjung  ju  £aufe.  8,  auf.  9,  Use 
this  noun  in  the  Sing.  10,  unb  in  ben  ttielen  anbern  ®efd)dft$ftdtten  ber  SKem 

fcfyen.  11,  Say  '  that  enables  Englishmen  as  free  men  to  do  their  work  and  their 
duty '.  12,  This  —  designated  =  This  education  gives  also  to  human  society 
that  instruction  (Unterweifnng,  f.),  which  Schiller  calls,  etc.  Sotjann  Sfytiftevft 
Sriebrid)  »on  ©duller,  geboien  am  10.  9Jott.  1759  ju  SWarbadj,  gefterben  am  9.  9Rai 
1805  ju  Jffieimat,  tft  ndd)ft  @6tfi,e  (@iet)e  S.  no,  N.  i)  unftrettig  bie  bebeutenbfte  *&\'- 
fdKtnung  in  ber  beutfdjen  Sitteratur.  9118  2)td)tet  jeidjnete  er  ftdj  fon?ef)l  burdj  feine  ibeale, 
fubjeftttte  (Ridjtung,  ime  and)  burd)  fytntetfjenben  <Edjtt?ung  edjt  voetifdjer  ®egeifterung 
au«,  \teld)e  im  S)vama  ifyven  ^c^epunft  erreid^te.  Slber  aud^  afe  ®efd?iitfd3retbet  nnb  ate 
^tlofop^tfd;ec  <Sd)riftftel(er  ^at  er  fid)  bet  fcinet  Nation  etnen  uniierbiid)en  5Jiamett 
erwovben.  13,  =and  which  consists  in  (S.  3,  N.  2)  action,  etc.  14,  in  ber 
fittltdjen  Slnffiifyrung.  15,  =  and  in  all  that  (here  follows  the  verb  '  consists ', 

since  this  is  the  end  of  the  relative  clause  introduced  in  Note  13),  which  (S.  3, 
N.  7)  educates  (bilben)  man  truly  (uxifyrfyaft)  and  fits  (befdfyigen)  him  for  (ui)  the 
proper  performance  ( =  fulfilment)  of  his  duties  in  life.  16,  =  that  '  Studies 
do  not  teach  us  the  application  of  the  same,  but ',  etc.  17,  '  to  hold  true ', 
here  =  to  prove  true.  18,  =  in  practical  life.  10,  of — itself,  in  93e^ttg 

auf  bie  ©eifteSbilbung  fetbft.  20,  =  interprets  (evf(aren)  and  proves  the 

doctrine.  21,  here  Seftitre,  f.,  with  the  art.  22,  This  conj. 'that' 

is  best  omitted,  since  a  repetition  of  subordinate  clauses  must,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  avoided.  23,  =  practical  life ;  '  rather  than '  seems  here  to  be  = 
'  and  not '.  24,  X()dtigfeit,  activity.  25,  The  English  word  '  character ' 
is  so  varied  in  its  application  that  it  requires  always  the  greatest  discrimina- 
tion to  decide  upon  its  translation,  and  in  this  case  more  than  ever.  After 
careful  consideration  it  is  thought  to  be  equivalent  here  to :  '  the  personal 
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dignity  of  a  man'.  26,  bie  8eben3befdjreibung  beSfelben.  27,  toetdje  bajit 

bteuen,  bie  3R«nfcfyljeit  fl«W  »on  neuem  ju  beleben. 

Section  161. 

OPINIONS   AS   TO   ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
II. 

Goethe  (S.  5,  N.  2),  in  one  of  his  conversations  with  Eckermann  at 
Weimar,  once  1  observed :  "  It  is  very 2  strange,  and  I  know  not  whether 3 
it  lies  in  race,  in  climate,  in*  soil,  or  in  their  healthy6  education,  but6 
certainly  Englishmen  seem  to  have  a  great  advantage  over  most  other 
men.  We  see  here  in  Weimar  only  a 7  minimum  of  them,  and 8  those, 
probably,  by  no  means  the  best  specimens,  and  yet  what  splendid  fellows 
they  are  I  And  although  they  come  here  as  seventeen-year-old 9  youths, 
yet  they  by  no  means  feel  strange  in  this  strange  land ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  entrance10  and  bearing11  in  society  is  so  confident12  and  quiet, 
that  one  would 13  think  they  were  everywhere  the  masters,  and  the  whole 
world  belonged  to  them  "." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  affirm,  for  all  that ","  replied  Eckermann 16, 
"  that  the  English  gentlemen  in  Weimar  are  cleverer,  better  educated, 
and  better  hearted  than  our  young  men." 

"  That  is  not  the  point ","  said  Goethe ;  "  their  superiority  does  not 
lie  in  such  things ;  neither 18  does  it  lie  in  their  birth  and  fortune 19 ;  it 
lies  precisely20  in  their  having21  the  courage  to  be  what  nature  made 
them.  There 22  is  no  halfness  about 23  them.  They  are  complete 2* 
men.  Sometimes  complete  fools  also,  that  I  heartily 25  admit,  but  even 
that  is  something,  and  has  its  weight." 

Thus  (App.  §  14),  in28  Goethe's  eyes,  the  Englishmen  fulfilled,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  injunction27  given  by  Lessing28  to  those  who  would 
be  men : 

"  Think  wrongly,  if  you  please,  but  think  for  yourselves  I " — S.  SMILES, 
"  SELF-HELP." 

1,  =  one  day.  2,  '  Very  '  is  often  rendered  by  the  superlative  of  the 

adv.  ()cdj.  3,  'whether  it  lies'  may  be  elegantly  translated  by  omitting 

the  conjunction 'whether '  and  using  the  inversion.  4,    im   fyeimatlicfcen 

aiobeu.  5,  Ijcilfam.  6,  Say  '  but  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  English- 

men possess  a  great  superiority  over  most  other  men'.  7,  a  minimum  = 

very  few.  8,  =  and  these  (bie#)  are  probably  by  no  means  the  best,  and 

yet  (bemtod)  aber)  they  are  (jlitb  e3)  splendid  fellows!  9,  a  thirty-year-old 

man,  ciu  bveijjttjjdfydger  Sflann.  10,  Sluftreten,  n.  11,  S3enef)tmii,  n. 

12,  fid)er.  13,  Render  '  would  '  by  the  Impf.  Subj.  of  mcgeit,  since  the 

sentence  is  equivalent  to  'that  one  would  be  inclined  to  think'.  The 
following  verbs  must  be  constructed  according  to  App.  §§  29  and  30. 
14.  Supply  '  alone '  after  '  them '.  15,  for  all  that,  abet  bodj,  to  be  placed 

before 'not'.  16,  Sofyann  $etev  (Scfevmann,  geboren  1792  §u  SBinfen 

in  ber  in-eufiifcfjen  $rottiu$  £anno»er,  gcflotfcen  ben  3.  !I)q.  1854  ju  50etmar,  war  »icte 
Safyve  a(3  ©et()f3  ^vicatfcfretdr  ttjdttg  unb  ifi  bet  ®elt  am  beiannteftw  burdj  bie  tton 
t()in  nadj  ©ctljcS  $obe  »eroifentUd)ten  'Wefyvadje  mit  ©otlje'.  (Sr  war  and)  ber 
(editor)  »<m  ©etljea'OtadjojekJienett  2B«rfm'.  17,  ©ad^  f.  18,  an* 

I   2 
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belief  fie  mdjt  in.          19,  =  wealth;  Comp.  S.  10,  N.  9.          20,  =  simply. 

21,  The  English  Gerund  preceded  by  a  possessive  adjective  and  a 
preposition,  must  be  translated  by  a  regular  subordinate  clause  •with 
a  conjunction  and  a  finite  verb  ;  as — 

His  superiority  lies  in  his  having  the        <Seine  UBetfajenfjeit  BeiMt  batin  (S.  87, 
courage  to  be  what  nature  made  N.  6),  bajj  er  ben  SRut  fjat,  ba3  $u 

him.  fein,  n?a3  er  sen  Dlatut  ait$  t(t. 

22,  @3.  23,  an.  24,  =  whole.  25,  =  willingly ;  weight  =  value. 
26,  =  according  to  the  judgment  of  Gothe.  27,  =  advice  ;  by,  tton ;  to, 
an;  those  =  all  such;  who,  bte  ba.     28,  ®ottl).  (S^f)raim  fi effing,  gefccren  ben 
22.  3an.  1729  ju  Jtamert}  (Dbertaujtfc),  geilorben  ben  15.  5?fer.  1781  in  Staonftoeig, 
Ijat  ftdj  buvd)  feine  ajlljrtifdjsftttifdjen  SBeyfe,  trie  attcfy  buvdji  feine  3h\imen,  beren  germ, 
&$wd)t,  SKetf)obe  unb  3ttfw(t  faft  iinervetcfjte  SJhtjter  flub,  etnett  unfterfclicfcen  Dtamen  in 
ber  beutfdjen  tttfcratntfltfdjidjtt  evworfcen.     @ein  SBivfen  ate  a,enia(et  ^vitifer,  govfdjet 
unb  3Mci)ter  »rar  »on  unennepli(i)em  tSinflu^  anf  bte  nac^fie  CatoUfdmtQ  unferec  iSittei 
tatur,  bie  mit  i^m  unb  butdj  i^n  i^rer  ©lanjveviobe  entgecjenfcfytttt. 


Section  162. 

A  ROYAL   JUDGMENT. 

A  man  and  his  wife  named  Lambrun  had  been  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  and  were  sincerely  attached 
to  her.  The  tragical  death  of  that  princess  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
husband  that  he  did  not  long  survive  her,  and  the l  widow,  Margaret 
Lambrun,  resolved  to  revenge,  upon 2  Queen  Elizabeth,  the s  death  of 
two  persons  so  dear  to  her.  She  (S.  5,  N.  2)  therefore  disguised4 
herself  in  man's  clothes,  bought  (S.  58,  N.  8)  a  brace 5  of  pistols,  and 
went6  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  London.  Soon  after,  when  the  queen7  appeared 
in 8  public,  Margaret  endeavoured  to 9  make  her  way  through  the  crowd 
in  order  to  shoot  her10;  but  one  of  the  pistols  fell11,  and  she  was 
immediately  apprehended. 

The12  queen,  being  informed  of  the  circumstance",  ordered1*  the 
man  to  be  brought  before  her,  and  said  to  him :  "  Well,  Sir,  who  are 
you15?  and  why  do  you  seek16  to  kill  me?" — "Madam,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, "  I  am  a  woman ;  I  was  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  Queen 
Mary  Stuart,  whom  you  put 17  to  death  unjustly ;  her  execution  caused 18 
.  the  death  of  my  dear  husband,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  her;  and 
my  affection  for  both  of  them  has  excited 19  me  to  revenge." — "  And  how  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  deal20  with  you  ? "  asked  Elizabeth. — "  Do  you  speak 
as  a  queen  or  as  a  judge  ? "  returned  Margaret. — "  As  a  queen." — "  Then 
you  ought  to  pardon21  me,"  was  the  answer. — "And  what  security'"* 
can  you  give  me  that  you  will  not  attempt16  my  life  again?" — "Madam, 
a23  pardon  granted  upon  conditions  ceases  to  be  a  favour24." — "Well 
then,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  pardon  you,  and  trust  to  your  gratitude  for 2| 
my  safety." — P.  SADLER. 

1,  =  his.  2,  an,  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.     The  words  '  upon  — • 

Elizabeth'  must  be  placed  before  the  supine.     Comp.  App.  §  i.  3,  We 

lament  the  death  of  the  two  boys  so  dear  to  us,  ttnr  fceweinen  ten  iJob  ber  betben 
un3  fo  teuren  -ftuafcen.          4,  to  disguise  oneself  in  man's  clothes,  jidj  ate  3J?atm 
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»etf(eiben.  5,  =  a  pair.  6,  fid)  begeben,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl.  7,  Here 
place  the  adverbs  'soon  after'.  8,  offenttid).  9,  to  make  one's  way,  ftdj 
etiteu  28eg  baljnen.  10,  to  shoot  a  person,  auf  einett  fdjtefjen.  11,  entfiel 

ifyr.  12,  Construe  accord,  to  S.  55,  N.  i,  and  S.  4,  N.  4,  (man).  13.  SSot* 
fa((,  m.  14,  liefj  jte  ben  2J?ann  »or  ftd)  fiifyten.  15,  Use  the  2nd  pers.  pi. 

(3fyr)  here  and  in  the  following  passages,  since  that  was  the  pronoun  generally 
used  in  addressing  persons  in  olden  times.  16,  to  seek  to  kill  a  person  (or 
to  attempt  a  person's  life),  einem  nad)  bem  Seben  tradjten.  17,  to  put  a  person 
to  death  unjustly,  einen  itngettdjtevnjeife  fyinridjten  laffen.  18,  This  caused 

the  death  of  our  child,  bieoi  foftete  unferem  .f  inbe  bag  Seben.  The  insertion  of 

the  adv.  and)  after  the  verb  '  caused  '  would  considerably  improve  the  German 
rendering.  19,  to  excite  a  person  to  revenge,  einen  jut  SRadje  cmtreiben. 

Use  the  Impf.  20,  ttevfafjren.  21,  bcgnabigen,  v.  tr.  22,  SBitvgfdjaft,  f. 
23,  a  —  conditions,  erne  bebutgnnc^toeife  Segtiabignng.  24,  ©nabe,  f.  25,  Ijin* 
ftd)tttdj,  followed  by  the  Gen.  The  words  '  to  (auf)  your  gratitude '  are  best 
placed  at  the  end. 

Section  163. 

TACITUS. 

I  am  glad  to  find 1,  by  your  ( =  thy)  letter  just  received,  that  you  are 
reading  Tacitus2  with  some  relish.  His  style  is  rather  quaint3  and 
enigmatical,  which  (S.  3,  N.  7)  makes  *  it  difficult  to  the  student ;  but 
then 6  his  pages 6  are  filled  with  such  admirable  apothegms  and  maxims 
of  political  wisdom,  as 7  infer  the  deepest  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; 
and  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  any  one  intending  to  become  a  public 
speaker  should 8  be  master  of  his  works,  as 9  there  is  neither  an  ancient 
nor  a  modern  author  who  affords  such  a  selection  of  admirable  quo- 
tations. You  should  exercise  yourself  frequently  in10  trying  to  make 
translations  of  the  u  passages  which  most  strike 12  you,  trying IS  to  invest u 
the  sense  of  (S.  25,  N.  5)  Tacitus  in  as  good  English  as  you  can.  This 
will  answer15  the  double  purpose  of  making  yourself  familiar  with  the 
Latin  author,  and  giving  you  ihe  command  of18  your  own  language, 
which  no  person  will  ever  have  "  who 18  does  not  study  composition  in 
early  life. — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  "  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON." 

1,  here  evfefyen ;  by,  anS.  2,  Use  the  def.  art.  accord,  to  S.  25,  N.  5. 

3,  =  unusual  and  unclear  (bunfet).  4,  to  make  difficult,  erfdjiveven ;  student  = 
pupil.  5,  =  on  the  other  hand,  anbetevfeitS.  6,  =  writings,  ©djviften; 

filled  with  such,  fo  »c(l  Won.  7,  as  infer  =  that  they  prove.  8,  Say 

'  should  thoroughly  (gvunblidj)  know  his  works '.  9,  Say  '  as  there  is  (8.82, 

N.  7)  no  classical  nor  (ttodj)  modern  author  (©dji'tftfUller) '.  10,  in  trying  = 
in  the  attempt,  in  bem  3Jerfud)e.  11,  =  such.  12,  This  passage  struck 

me  most,  biefe  @te((e  madjte  am  meiften  (Sinbnicf  anf  mid).  13,  trying  =  and 

try.  14,  une'bevgeben,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr.  15,  This  does  not  answer 

my  purpose,  bieS  entftmdjt  meinem  3w?rfe  nidjt.  16,  fiber.  17,  =  obtain. 

18,  >veld;ev  ftdj  nidjt  fdjon  in  bet  Sucjenb  in  fdjvifttidjen  3luffdtjen  itbt. 

Section  164. 

HUMILITY, 

1  believe  the  first 1  test  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his  humility.     I  do  not 
mean  by2  humility,  doubt  of3  his  own  power,  or  hesitation*  in  speaking5 
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his  opinions,  but  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation  between 6  what 
he  can  do  and  say,  and7  the  rest  of  the  world's  sayings  and  doings. 
All  great  men  not  only  know 8  their  business 9,  but  usually  know 10  that ll 
they  know  it ;  they  are  not  only  right  in  their  main  opinions  12,  but  they 
usually  know  that  they  are  right  in  them  (S.  4,  N.  5,  B) ;  only  they 
do  not  think  much  of  themselves  on 13  that  account.  Arnolfo  u  knows 
he  can  build  a  good 15  dome  at  Florence ;  Albert 16  Dtirer  writes  calmly 17 
to  one  who  had  found  fault  with  his  work  :  "  It  cannot  be  better  done ; " 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  knows  that  he  has  worked 18  out  a  problem  or  two 
that  would  have  puzzled  anybody 19  else  : — only  they  do  not  expect  their 20 
fellow-men  therefore  to  fall  down  and  worship  them ;  they 21  have  a  curious 
under-sense  of  powerlessness,  feeling  (S.  30,  N.  4)  that  the  greatness  is22 
not  in  them,  but  through  them;  that  they  could  (App.  §  33)  not  do  or 
be  anything  else  than23  what  God  made  them.  They  see  something 
divine  and  God-made 24  in  every  other  man,  and  are  endlessly,  nay 25  in- 
credibly merciful 26. — ANONYMOUS. 

1,  =  best ;  test,  ^rufjtetn,  m.  2,  itnter,  which  place  at  the  head  of  the 

period ;  mean  =  understand.  3,  an,  with  the  Dat.  4,  here  Unentfdjlofien- 
f)eir.  5,  oug'fyredjen.  6,  »ou.  7,  =  and  of  that  which  the  remaining 

world  can  say  and  do.  8,  =  understand.  9,  @ad)e,  f.          10,  teiffen, 

after  which  insert  the  adv.  aucfj.  11,  that  they  understand  the  same  (to 

agree  with  @ad)e).  12,  £attytanftd}ten.  13,  on  that  account,  tifattgen, 

which  place  after  the  Subj. ;  to  think  much  of  oneself,  eine  grofe  SReimtng  won 
fid?  fjaben.  14,  Slrnolfo  bi  Sambto,  berufymtev  33aumetftet  unb  93ilW)auev  ut 

glcrenj  (1232-1300),  baute  ben  £)om  St.  Maria  del  fiore  ju  Storenj  unb  bag  £abev- 
ttafel  gn  @t.  ^ao(o  in  Oiont.  15,  =  stately.  16,  9llbved)t  Surer,  geboren 
ben  20.  2ftat  1471  gu  pturnberg,  gefiorben  ben  6.  2tyvit  1528  ebenbafdbji,  mu§  ju  ben 
fyeryomigenbften  imb  ttietfeitigften  ^iinftlevn  ge$a()lt  uierben,  bte  je  getcbt.  @r  »ar  nid)t 
aKein  au^ge^eic^neter  3Mev,  fonbern  aud)  jugleidj  ^u^ferfted^er  (engraver  on  copper), 
gormfdjneibev  (moulder),  aSUbljauer  (sculptor),  Slrdjiteft  unb  @d}viftjte((ei:  (author) 
fiber  bte  J?unfl.  @r  tear  ber  ©xfnber  ber  ^l|funjl,  erfanb  ba«  SKittel,  bie  ^oljfd^ititte 
tttitjttet  giivben  jit  bvucfen,  unb  »er»cf(fomntnete  bte  <Sd»viftgtefevei  (type-foundry), 
benn»on  tfjm  fiammt  bte  Sornt  ber  beutfd)en  Settevn.  17,  getaffen ;  one, 

jentanb.  18,  to  work  out  a  problem  or  two,  $vob(eme  tcfen.  19,  anybody 
else,  jeber  anbeve,  as  Nom.  20,  =  that  their  fellow-men  therefore  (besfyalb) 

must  (fcf(en)  fall  down  before  them  and  worship  (an'beten)  them.  The  auxiliary 
fctlen  must  be  placed  last,  accord,  to  App.  §  18.  21,  they  —  powerlessness. 
This  clause  cannot  be  rendered  in  a  literal  way,  but  may  be  expressed  thus : 
'they  recognise  that  they  are,  after  all,  only  powerless';  after  all,  only,  bod) 
nnv,  which  place  after  the  Subj.  22,  is  not  =  manifests  itself  not  (fid) 

cffenbawt).  23,  ate  ircjit  ®ott  fte  evfdjaffen.  24,  ®cttevfdjaffene3.  25,  ja 
fogar.  26,  =  forbearing,  nad;ftd)ttg. 

Section  165. 

BUSSIAN  POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  BANISHMENT. 

I. 

In  the  cheerless  regions  of1  Arkangel,  of  which  the  aborigines  say : 
"God  made  Russia,  but  the  devil  made  Arkangel,"  there  are  (S.  82, 
N.  7)  more  than  two  hundred  of  those  banished  ones — men  and  women, 
all  young,  all  (  =  and)  poor,  most 2  of  them  sent  without  trial,  few 3 
amongst  them  knowing  even  of  what  they  are  accused.  Victor  Ivano- 
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vitch 4  dines  with  his  friend  B.,  for  instance,  and 5  after  a  stroll  along '  the 
boulevards  they  separate.  B.  is  arrested  that 7  very  evening,  and  when 
Victor,  astonished  and  horror-stricken  8,  hastens 9  to  inquire  the  cause, 
he  finds  everybody 10,  even  B.'s  own  father,  as u  much  in  the  dark  as  he 
is  himself ;  all  questions  and  petitions  on 12  the  subject  receive 13  vague 
administrative  answers;  all  friends  and  relatives  are  systematically  dis- 
couraged and  silenced ;  eagerly  they  wait  for u  the  numerous  political 
trials  that15  come  on  without  intermission,  hoping16  to  see  the  missing 
one's  (S.  67,  N.  3)  name  on 17  the  list  of  criminals,  or  to  see 18  his  face  once 
more,  let 19  it  be  even  in 20  the  prisoner's  dock  ;  but  as 21  they  wait  and 22 
watch,  the  prisoner 23  is,  without  any  trial,  en  route  for  Arkangel. 

Arrived24  there,  the  routine  (App. §  15)  is  the  same  for  all;  whatever25 
the  crime  alleged,  the  age  or  sex,  the 26  prisoner  is  taken  to  the  police- 
ward, — a 27  dreary  log-building,  containing  two  sections,  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women.  The  solitary  table  and  chair  in  the  room,  the  four 
walls,  and  even  the  ceiling,  are  covered 28  with  the  names  of 29  youthful 
predecessors,  whose  pencilled 30  jests  and  clever  caricatures  bear 31  wit- 
ness to  the  strength  of  confidence  in  themselves  with  which  they  began32 
their  life  in  exile. 

1,  beg  ®ou»evnement3  Slrdjanget.  2,  most  of  them,  tneiflenS  ;  sent  =  sent 

there  ;  without  trial  =  without  any  trial,  ofyne  jegftdjeg  SSevfycr.  3,  Say  liter. 

'  of  whom  even  but  (nut)  few  know '.  4,  Here  follows  '  for  instance ' ; 

with  =  in  company  of.  5,  Say  '  uub  tmmt  itd)  »on  ifym  nad) ',  etc.  6,  auf. 
7,  ncd)  an  bemfelben  Slbenb.  8,  auf3  fyodjfh  etfdjrccfen.  9,  to  hasten 

to  inquire  the  cause,  jtcfy  eiliojl  nad)  ber  Urfadje  erfunbigen.  10,  everybody  = 

that  all.  11,  Supply  'are'  (ftd)  befinben)  before  'as'.  12,  fiber  bie  <§>ad'e. 
13,  receive  —  answers  =  are  vaguely  (in  unbeflimmter  Sffieife,  which  place  after 
government)  answered  by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  the  government.  14,  auf. 

15,  =  that  follow  one  another  (anf  einanber  fofgen).  16,  =  in  the  hope. 

17,  in.  18,  ju  fdjauen  (App.  §  i) ;  face,  9lno,eftdjt,  n.  19,  let  it  be  = 

be  it  even.  20,  in  — dock,  wot  beu  ©cfyranfeu  be3  ©etidjtS.  21,  =  whilst. 
22,  and  watch  =  and  attentively  watch  (bclvad)en)  everything.  23,  Insert 

the  adv.  fdjon  after  the  subject ;  en  route  for  =  on  the  way  to.  24,  £)ovt 

angcf omnten  ;  '  routine  ',  here  =  treatment ;  the  words  '  the  same '  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  25,  whatever  —  sex,  tt?eld)e3  a$evbved)en$ 

ber  ©efaugene  aud)  angeflagt  unb  n?eld)e3  Sitters  unb  ®efd)led)t$  er  and)  fei.  26,  the  — 
ward  =  yet  (fo  .  .  .  bed))  he  is  always  taken  (  =  conducted)  to  (in)  the  police- 
ward  (^elijeuvadje,  f.).  27,  a  —  women  =  that  consists  of  (au<3)  a  miserable 
block-house  of  (au$)  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  appointed  for  men  and  the 
other  for  women.  28,  befdjvicben,  p.  p.  29,  of — predecessors  =  of 

the  former  (ftufjev,  adj.)  youthful  inhabitants  of  the  same  (to  agree  with  room). 
30,  pencilled,  mit  S3leiftift  ge jeid^net,  which  use  attributively.  31,  bear  — 

themselves  =  prove  the  intensity  (©vcfje,  f.)  of  the  confidence  in  themselves 
(<Solbjhicvtvauen,  n.).  32,  'to  begin',  here  au'tveten,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr.; 

ite  in  exile  =  banishment. 

Section  166. 

RUSSIAN   POLITICAL   PRISONERS   IN  BANISHMENT. 

II. 

In  this  dreary  abode 1  a  week  or  ten  days  is  spent,  when 2  the  governor 
of  Arkangel,  after  due  reflection,  marks  out 3  for  this  dangerous  person- 
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age  some  final  place  of  exile  (S.  76,  N.  22,  .#),  some*  miserable  little 
district  town 5,  such  as  Holmogor,  Shenkoursk,  Pinega,  or  Mexen.  The* 
prisoner  is  then  told  his  "  documents  "  are  ready,  and  a  gendarme  enters, 
saying7  it  is  time  to  start8.  The  exile  jumps  into  the  jolting  post- 
waggon,  two  gendarmes  jump  in  after  him,  the  bell  above 9  the  horse's 
neck  begins  to  ring — and  rings  on  for 10  days  and  weeks — through  wood11, 
and  swamp,  and  plain,  along 12  roads  inconceivably  drear  and  lonely, 
until  the 13  weary  convoy  at  length  arrives  at  his  destination.  The  little 
town  is  desolate  and  black14,  and  consists  of  log-huts,  two  unpaved 
streets,  and  a  wooden  church  painted  green,  and  the 15  live-stock  consists 
often  or  twelve  raw-boned16  horses,  a  small  herd  of  sickly17  cows,  and 
thirty  or  forty  reindeer.  The  population  rarely  (S.  102,  N.  30)  exceeds 
one  (S.  132,  N.  10)  thousand18,  and  consists  of  the  Ispravnik19,  ten  sub- 
altern20 officers,  the  Arbiter21  of  the  Peace,  the22  Crown  Forester,  a  priest, 
a  few  shopkeepers,  thirty  or  forty  exiles,  a23  chain-gang  of  Russian 
felons,  and  a  crowd  "  of  Finnish  beggars.  On  his  arrival,  the  prisoner 
is  driven  straight  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  the  police-ward,  where  he  is  inspected25 
by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  the  Ispravnik,  a  (S.  53,  N.  g)  police  officer,  who  is 
absolute  lord  and  master  of  the  district.  This  representative  of  the 
Government  requires 23  of  him  to  answer  the  following  questions  :  His 2T 
name?  How  old?  Married  or  single?  Where  from?  The  address 
of28  parents,  relations,  or  friends?  Answers29  to  all  of  which  are  en- 
tered in  the  books. 

1,  SlufentJjattScvt,  m. ;  a  —  spent  =  spends  (vevbringen)  the  prisoner  eight  or 
ten  days.  2,  =  whereupon.  3,  to  mark  out,  bqetcfynen  ;  for  this  = 

to  this  (Dat.) ;  personage  =  character ;  some  final  =  his  definite  (befinitiv). 
The  Dat.  should  be  placed  immediately  after  '  Slrfanget '.  4,  =  a.  5,  &m$t 
flabt,  f. ;  such  as  =  as  for  example.  6,  Construe  this  passage  accord,  to 

the  following  model :  I  am  told  the  documents  are  destroyed,  (§6  (S.  104, 
N.  19)  n>irt>  mtr  mitvjeteilt,  bafj  bie  $aj?tm  »er.nid)tet  ftnb.  7,  mit  bent  93enuvfen, 

bajj,  etc.  8,  '  to  start,'  of  a  conveyance,  a  train,  etc.,  is  generally  rendered 

by  ab'fafjten.  9,  =  at,  an.  10,  for  years,  iafyretoiifl.  11,  Use 

the  pi.  lor  this  and  the  two  following  nouns.  12,  cutf.     Read  S.  128,  N. 

ii.  13,  the  —  convoy  =  the  exhausted  travellers.  14,  black  =  gloomy. 
15,  93iel)ftanb,  m.  16,  abcjentagert.  17,  iudj.  18,  Supply 'souls'. 

19,  This  term  may  be  used  in  its  unaltered  form,  but  is  perhaps  better  ren- 
dered by  '  s,polijeivrajttent',  m.  20,  Vlnterteamte,  m.  21,  grtebenSridjter. 
22,  Nom.  ber  faiferlid)e  gcrftfceamte.  23,  etnem  £aufen  rujfifc^er  SSevbtedjer  in 
Jfetten.  24,  =  number.  25,  =  examined ;  who  —  district  =  with 
absolute  (unumfdjrdnft)  power  (SSeflmadjt,  f.)  over  the  whole  district.  26,  be« 
gefyven;  to  answer  =  the  answer,  bie  83eantM?ertung,  followed  by  the  Gen.,  but 
without  art.  27,  =  your.  28,  Say  '  of  your  parents '.  29,  Say  '  and 
the  answers  to  (auf,  with  Ace.)  these  questions  are  all  entered  (ein'tragen)  in 
the  books. 

Section  167. 

RUSSIAN  POLITICAL   PRISONERS   IN  BANISHMENT. 

III. 

A1  solemn  promise  is  then  exacted  of  him  that  he  will  not  give  lessons 
of2  any  kind,  or3  try  to  teach*  anyone;  that  every  letter  (S.  48,  N.  6) 
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he  writes  will  go  through  the  Ispravnik's  hands,  and 5  that  he  will  follow 
no  occupation  except  shoemaking,  carpentering,  or  field  labour.  He  is 
then6  told  he  (App.  §  28)  is  free,  but7  at  the  same  time  is  solemnly 
warned  that 8  should  he  attempt  to  pass  the  limits  of  the  town,  he  would 
be  shot  down  like  a  dog  rather  than  be  allowed  to  escape ;  and 9,  should 
he  be  taken  alive,  would  be  sent  off  to  Eastern  Siberia  without  further 
formality  than  that  of  the  Ispravnik's  personal  order. 

The  poor  fellow  takes  up  his  little  bundle,  and 10,  fully  realising  that 
he  has  now  bidden n  farewell  to  the  culture  and  material12  comfort  of 
his  past13  life,  he  walks14  out  into  the  cheerless  street.  A  group  of 
exiles,  all  pale  and  emaciated,  are  (S.  107,  N.  13)  there15  to  (S.  19,  N.  7) 
gvet  him,  take16  him  to  some  of  their  miserable  lodgings,  and  feverishly 
der  ;and 17  news  from  home.  The  new  comer  gazes  on  them  as  one  in 
a  dream  ;  some  are  melancholy,  and  almost  mad,  others  nervously 
irritable,  and  the  remainder  have  evidently  tried  to  find  solace  in18  drink. 
They  live  (S.  1 16,  N.  17)  in19  communities  of  twos  and  threes,  have  food, 
a  scanty  provision  of  clothes,  money 20,  and  books  in  common,  and  con- 
sider21 it  their  sacred  duty  to  help  each  other  in  every  emergency, 
without22  distinction  of  (S.  3,  N.  2,  and  S.  10,  N.  9)  sex,  rank,  or  age. 
The  noble  by 23  birth  get  sixteen  shillings 24  a  month  from  Government 
for  their  maintenance,  and25  commoners  only  ten,  although  many  of 
them  are  married,  and 26  sent  into  exile  with  young  families 2?. 

1,  Say  '  Hereupon  one  demands  (uertangen)  of  him  the  solemn  promise '. 
2,  not  of  any  kind,  feinerlet,  adj.  (indeclinable).  3,  or  try  =  and  not  try. 
The  auxiliary  verb  of  mood  '  will '  need  be  expressed  but  once,  and  stands,  of 
course  ?  4,  unteradjten,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.  tr.  6,  Say  '  and  that  he 

besides  (aujj er)  shoemaking  (<Sd)umud)erei,  f.,  with  def.  art.),  carpentering  and 
field-labour,  will  carry  on  (tmbett)  no  (feinerUi)  occupation.  6,  '  then ', 

here  (inbltd;,  with  which  begin  the  clause,  and  construe  accord,  to  S.  4,  N.  4 
(man).  7,  but  — warned,  abet  flitgletd)  futibigt  man  ifym  an.  8,  that  — 

escape.  This  passage  requires  an  altogether  different  construction  in  German ; 
say  '  they  (man)  would  upon  (bet)  an  attempt,  to  go  beyond  (ubevfd)veiten,  insep. 
comp.  str.  v.  tr.)  the  limits  of  the  town,  not  allow  him  to  escape,  but  rather 
(tticlmefyr)  shoot  him  down  like  a  dog  (liter.— but  him  rather  like  a  dog  shoot 
down,  nie'bevfd)te{jcn).  9.  Say  'should  he  however  be  caught  (ein'fat'gcn)  alive, 
(fo)  they  (man)  would  send^him  without  further  formality  (ftormalttdt,  f.),  upon 
the  simple  order  of  the  Ispravnik  to  the  East  of  Siberia.  10,  and  — 

realising  =  and  well  knowing  (pres.  p.).  11,  to  bid  farewell,  Sebeivofyl 

faojen.  12,  tnateneHe  3}eqnemlid)feiten  (Nom.  pi.),  which  use  with  the  def. 

art.  in  the  Dat.  pi.  13,  =  former.  14,  to  walk  out  into  the  street, 

in  bie  ©trafie  IjtnaWfdjrettttt  15,  =  outside.  16,  Supply  the  pron. 

'these'  before  the  verb  take  (futjren,  i.e.  lead);  to  =  into.  17,  to  demand 

news  from  home,  einen  nad)  9lad)nd)ten  aits  bee  Jjeintat  fvaa,en.  18,  in  drink, 

tin  Svintfe.  19,  in  —  threes,  je  givet  ober  brei  jitfammen.  20,  Supply 

'as  also'  before  'money';  in  common,  genuinfdjaftlid).  21,  My  parents 

consider  it  their  duty  to  help  their  neighbours  in  every  emergency,  meine 
(Si tent  fatten  eg  furtive  $fltd)t,  tfyren  Oiacfybavn  tnjebet  9lot  unb  ©cfaljr  beijufteljen. 
22,  Insert  'nnb  gnxiv'  before  'without',  which  will  improve  the  rendering 
very  much.  23,  Won.  24,  i  sh.=  i  SWarf ;  a  month,  monatltd;,  jebett 

SNonat,  or  af(e  2Wunate.  25,  bod)  bie  SBfttgerUfyn  ;  repeat  «  3Jtorf '  after  '  ten'. 
26,  and  sent  =  and  are  being  sent  (see  S.  a,  N.  i).  27,  =  children. 
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Section    168. 

RUSSIAN   POLITICAL   PRISONERS  IN   BANISHMENT. 

IV. 

Daily  a  gendarme  visits l  their  lodgings,  inspects 2  the  premises  when 
and  how  he  pleases 3,  and  now 4  and  then  makes  some  mysterious  entry 
in  his  note  book.  Should 6  any  of  their  number  carry  a  warm  dinner,  a 
pair  of  newly-mended  boots,  or  a  change  of  linen  to  some  passing  exile 
lodged  for  the  moment  in  the  police-ward,  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not 
marked  against  him  as  a  crime.  It  is  a  crime  to 8  come  and  see  a  friend 
off,  or  accompany7  him  a  little  on  the  way.  In8  fact,  should  the  Is- 
pravnik  feel9  out  of  sorts — the  effect  of  cards10  and  drink — he11  vents 
his  bad  temper  on  the  exiles ;  and  as 12  cards  and  drink  are  the  only 
amusements  in  these  dreary  regions,  crimes  13  are  often  marked  down 
against  the  exiles  in  astonishing  numbers,  and 14  a  report  of  them  sent 
to  the  Governor  of  the  province. 

Winter  lasts  eight  months,  a 15  period  during  which  the  surrounding  16 
country  presents  the  appearance  of  a  noiseless 1T,  lifeless,  frozen  marsh. 
No  roads,  no  communication  with  the  outer  world,  no  means  of18  escape. 
In  course  of  time  almost  every  exile  is  attacked19  by  nervous  convul- 
sions, soon 20  followed  by  prolonged  apathy  and  complete  prostration. 
Some  of  them  contrive 21  to  forge  passports,  and  by  a  miracle,  as M  it 
were,  make  their  escape  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  these  victims  of  the 
Third  Section  2S  either  go  mad,  commit  suicide,  or  die  of2*  delirium 
tremens. — JAMES  ALLEN. 

1,  visits  =  conies  into.  2,  =  who  inspects   (unterm  djen)  the  house. 

3,  Do  as  you  please,  tfynn  <2>ie,  hue  e3  Sfjnen  beliebt.  4,  now  and  then,  bann  unb 
ttxmn,  or  »cn  3?it  $u  3ett,  after  which  insert  the  adverbs  cmd)  tecljl;  some  =  a; 
to  make  an  entry  in  a  book,  eiue  Semerfuug  in  ein  53ud)  eintracjen.  5,  Arrange 
this  period  in  the  following  manner :  '  Should  one  of  them  to  a  for  the  moment 
in  the  police-ward  lodged  (untergebracfyt)  and  passing  (butcfyreifenb)  exile  ever  (je) 
a  warm  dinner,  a  pair  of  newly-soled  boots,  or  some  clean  linen  (2Bdfdje,  f.) 
bring,  then  (fc)  is  (Passive)  to  him  this  very  (S.  161,  N.  2)  likely  as  a  crime 
ascribed  ($nr  8afl  ^efcfyrieben).  6,  He  came  and  saw  his  friend  off,  et  fagte 

feinem  abvetfentm  greintte  ScbetreTjt.  7,  Will  you  accompany  me  a  little  on 

my  way  ?  SBcden  Ste  nticfy  cutf  utcincm  28e$e  cine  Heine  ©trecfc  feegletten  ?  8,  =  In 
short,  Jtitt^.  0,  to  feel  out  of  sorts,  ubiet  Saune  fein.  Insert  the  adv.  eimnut 
after  the  subject.  10,  =  card-playing  ;  see  S.  3,  N.  2,  and  S  10,  N.  9. 

11,  he  —  exiles,  fo  ntuffen  U)m  tie  33evbannteu  bafut  butJen.  12,  The  adverbi.il 
circumstance  of  place  '  in  — regions '  is  best  placed  immediately  after  the  conj. 
13,  crimes  —  numbers  =  an  astonishing  number  of  crimes  is  often  ascribed  to 
the  exiles.  Read  App.  §  5.  14,  and  —  sent  to  =  and  reported  (me(ten) 

to.  15,  a  —  which  =  during  which  time.  16,  =  whole.  17,  See 

S.  71,  N.  2,  which  rule  applies  likewise  to  adjectives;  'frozen',  here  ju  @t3 
erjlarrt.  18,  511,  contracted  with  the  art.  19,  '  to  be  attacked ',  here 

I)eimgefud}t  iwbm.  20,  =  upon  which  soon  follows  a  state  (3ufraut>,  m.)  of 

prolonged  (bauernb)  apathy  ((Stumpfjiun,  m.)  and  complete  (gdu^ltcb)  prostration 
(•<Mnfalligffit  bet  Sebenefrafte).  21,  He  contrived  to  forge  a  passport,  c3  gelanc? 
tfyut,  einen  falfdjen  -pap  tyerjujMen.  22,  as  it  were,  ijleicfyiatn,  which  place 
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after  'and';  by  =  through,  burd) ;  to  make  one's  escape,  entfommen,  insep.  comp. 
str.  v.  intr.  23,  '2Me  brttte  Slbtettung'  nemtt  man  in  9htfj!anb  bag  gefiivdjtete 

3>pavtement  be«  *potijeiminiftertum3,  iveldjeS  nttt  bev  gefyeimen  ^olijei  betraut  iji. 
24,  an,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art. 

Section  169. 

TAHITI  \ 
I. 

At2  daylight  Tahiti,  an  island  which  must  for  ever  remain8  classical 
to  the  voyager  in  the  South  Sea,  was  in  view.  At  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance 4  was  not  attractive.  The 5  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  lower 6  part 
could  not  yet  be  seen;  and  as  the  clouds  rolled7  past,  only  the  wildest9 
and  most  precipitous  peaks  showed  themselves8  towards10  the  centre  of 
the  island.  As  soon  as  we  anchored  in11  Matavai  Bay  we12  were  sur- 
rounded by  canoes.  After  dinner  we  landed  and  enjoyed  the  delights13 
always14  produced  by  the  first  impressions  of  a  fine  country.  A  crowd 
0/~men,  women,  and  children  was  collected  on  the  shore,  ready  to  (S.  19, 
N.  7)  receive  us  with  laughing,  merry  faces.  They15  marshalled  us  towards 
the  house  of  (S.  10,  N.  2)  Mr.  Wilson,  the16  missionary  of  the  district, 
who  met17  us  on  the  road,  and  gave18  us.  a  very  fine  reception.  After 
sitting19  a  short  time  in  his  house,  we  separated  from  our  host  to20  walk 
about,  and21  returned  in  the  evening. 

The22  land  capable  of  cultivation  is23  scarcely  in  any  part  more  than 
a  fringe  of  low  alluvial  soil,  accumulated  round24  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, and25  protected  from  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  a  coral  reef,  which 
encircles  the  entire  line  of  coast.  Within  the  reef  there26  is  an  expanse 
of  smooth  water,  like  that  of  a  lake,  where 27  the  canoes  of  the  natives 
can  ply  with  safety,  and  where 28  ships  anchor.  The  low  land,  which 29 
comes  down  to  the  beach  of  coral  sand,  is  covered so  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of31  the  intertropical  regions.  In  the  midst  of  bananas'*2, 
orange,  cocoa-nut,  and  bread-fruit  trees,  spots33  are  cleared  where  yams31, 
potatoes,  the  sugar-cane,  and  pine-apples  are  cultivated so. 

1,  Safyiti  ifl  bie  grcfHe  ber  ©efeflfdjaftsinfetn  (Society  Islands)  im  fttKen  2J?ecre 
ober  ber  ©itbfee  (Pacific  Ocean)  nnb  bcftfet  ungefaljv  9200  (Stnn>of>ner,  ttteld)e  fctt  1813 
burd)  engltfcfye  SWtfj'tondve  gum  (Sljnflentitm  befefyvt  fitib.  5Me  2Mbel  itf  in  bie  ©pvadje 
ber  (§ina,cbonten  iibevfefct,  unb  aud)  in  ben  Jlircben  unb  ©cfyitlm  \inrb  in  ber  2anbetffprad)e 
aeptebigt  unb  gelefytt.  2,  =  At  the  break  of  day  (93eim  SageSanbvuct))  we  saw 

Tahiti.  3,  =  appear,  erfcfyeinen.  The  words  'to —  Sea'  must  be  placed 

after  the  rel.  pron.,  and  are  followed  by  '  for  ever '  (ftetd).  4,  =  view. 

5,  Use  the  active  Voice  of  the  verb  with  '  man ',  which  should  commence  the 
clause.  6,  'lower',  here  niebngec  belc^c".  7,  rolled  past,  an  wt3 

vovubev^en.  8,  Supply  '  to  us '  after  '  themselves '.  9,  n>ufh  10,  =  in 
the  middle.  11,  in  ber  3Jud)t  »cn  SRatauai.  12,  =  we  found  ourselves 

surrounded  by  (con)  canoes  (93anmfat)tt,  m.).  13,  Sreubeii.  14,  Say 

'  which  the  first  sight  of  a  fine  country  always  produces  (Ijewov'tufen)  within 
us'.  15,  =  These  conducted  us.  16,  beS  SJqtvfciimffionara.  17,  He 
will  meet  me  on  the  road,  erunvb  mir  IjaUwfa.fl  enta/flcufommen.  18>  to  give 

a  person  a  very  fine  reception,  emeu  fyodjft  fveunblid)  beundfomwtnen.  19,  w* 
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toetlen;  construe  this  clause  accord,  to  S.  55,  N.  i.  20,  Inf.  einett 

gang  ntafyn.  21,  =from  which  we  returned  in  the    evening  (abenbS). 

22,  S)er  fulturfdfnge  Sell  ber  Snfel.  23,  is  — soil  =  consists  nearly  every- 

where only  of  (aits)  a  narrow  strip  of  low  (niebrig  be(egen)  alluvial  land  (use  the 
Gen.  without  the  art.).  24,  round  the  base,  tings  fyenrnt  am  $u$e.  25,  Say 
'  and  is  protected ' ;  from,  »or.  26,  there  is  =  finds  itself  (fief)  beftnben) ; 

an  expanse  of  water,  eine  auggebdjnte  3Bajfevjldd)e ;  '  smooth ',  here  faft  fpiegelglatt. 
27,  The  literal  rendering  of  this  passage  would  not  read  well,  say  '  which  (to 
agree  with  SBajfevpddje)  affords  (App.  §  5)  perfect  (ueflig)  safety  to  the  canoes  of 
the  natives  '.  28,  =  in  which.  29,  =  which  reaches  down  (fyimm'ter* 

reicfyen)  to  (bis  jn)  the  beach  consisting  of  coral-sand. — Use  the  attributive 
const.,  S.  48,  N.  6.  30,  '  covered  ',  here  bewadjfen  ;  by,  tnit.  31,  bet 

gwifdjen  ben  Sropen  betegenen  ©egenben.  32,  See  S.  71,  N.  2.  33,  to 

clear  a  spot  (of  trees,  etc.),  eitte  @tef(e  urbav  ntacfyen.  34,  SDamStouvjeln. 

35,  IMUCU. 

Section  170. 

TAHITI. 
II. 

Even  the  brush-wood  is l  an  imported  fruit-tree,  namely,  the  guava 2, 
which  grows  in  abundance  here.  In  Brazil  I  have  often  admired  the 
varied3  beauty  of  the  bananas  (S.  71,  N.  2),  palms,  and  orange-trees 
contrasted 4  together ;  and  here  we  also  have  the  bread-fruit 5,  con- 
spicuous 6  from  its  large,  glossy,  and  deeply  digitated  leaves.  It  is 
admirable 7  to  behold  groves  of  a  tree,  sending 8  forth  its  branches  with 
the  vigour  of  an  English  oak,  loaded9  with  large  and  most  nutritious 
fruit 10. 

However11  seldom  the  usefulness  of  an  object  can  account  for  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  it,  in  the  case  of  these  beautiful  woods,  the  know- 
ledge of  their  high  productiveness,  no  doubt,  enters  largely  into  the  feel- 
ing of  admiration.  The 12  little  winding  paths,  cool  from  the  surrounding 
shade,  led  to  the  scattered 13  houses,  the  owners  of  which  everywhere 
gave 14  us  a  cheerful 15  and  most  hospitable  reception. 

I16  was  pleased  with  nothing  so  much  as  with  the  inhabitants.  There17 
is  a  mildness  in  the  expression  of  their  countenances  which  at  once 
banishes  the  idea  of18  a  savage,  and  an  intelligence19  which  shows  that 
they  are 20  advancing  in  civilisation.  The  common  people,  when  working, 
keep 21  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  quite  naked ;  and 22  it  is  then  that 
the  Tahitians  are  seen  to  advantage.  They  are  very  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
athletic,  and  well  proportioned.  It  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man)  has  been  remarked 
that23  it  requires  little  habit  to  make  a  dark  skin  more  pleasing  and 
natural  to  the  eye  of  a  European  than  his  own  colour. 

1,  =  consists  of.  2,  ber  (SujattaBaum,  beffen  ^omeran^enartige  (orange-like) 

$rud)te  in  3ucfer  etngemadjt  ober  and)  in  ©elce  »ern?anbe(t  wfanbt  i»erben.  3,  man* 
jiigfaltig.  4,  Say  '  which  form  such  a  great  contrast '.  5,  Svotbaum,  m. 

6,  conspicuous,  njeldjet .  .  .  fogleid)  auffaftt,  i.  e.  strikes  the  eye ;  from,  butd) ;  its 
deeply    digitated    leaves,     [eine     ttef     etngefdjnittenen,    fingerfovmigen    Scatter. 

7,  =  splendid ;  groves  of  a  tree  =  a  forest  of  trees.  8,   =  spreading  out 
their,  etc,             9,  =  and  are  at  the  same  time  (babei)  loaded.  10,  Use 
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this  noun  in  the  pi.  11,  Arrange  this  period  thus :  '  Although  the  usefulness 
of  an  object  perhaps  only  seldom  explains  to  us  the  pleasure,  which  we 
experience  at  the  si^ht  of  the  same,  yet  (fo  .  .  .  bod))  our  admiration  at  the 
sight  of  these  splendid  groves  (Sffidtber)  is  no  doubt  considerably  influenced  by 
(  =  through)  our  knowledge  of  (»on)  their  great  fertility.  12,  The — shade = 
The  narrow,  winding  (fid)  fdj(dnge(nb),  shady  and  cool  foot-paths.  13,  jcr* 

fheitt  liegenb.  14,  gett>df»ren.  15,  freunbltd),  but  here  tootjftooflenb,  in 

order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  term,  since  'hospitable'  must  be  turned 
by  gaflfreunbtid) ;  reception,  SlufhaJjme,  f.  16,  Say  '  Nothing  gave  (matfyen) 

me  greater  joy  than  just  (gerabe)  the  inhabitants'.  17,  Say  'The  expression 
of  their  faces  (3ljr  ®ejtd)t3au6bntcf)  bears  a  mildness  (©anfhnur,  f.),  which ',  etc. 
18,  =  of  savages.  19,  3ute((tgenj,  f.  20,  are  advancing  =  make  progress. 
21,  =they  have.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  conj.  'when'  must 
commence  the  period.  22,  =and  just  then  one  sees  the  Tahitians  (bie 

Safyittaiier)  to  advantage  ( =  in  the  best  light).  23,   =  that  after  a  short 

time  a  dark  skin  appears  to  the  eye  of  a  European  more  pleasing  and  more 
natural  than  his  own. 


Section  171. 

TAHITI. 
III. 

A  white  man  bathing  (S.  16,  N.  4)  by  the  side  of  a  Tahitian  was1 
like  a  plant  bleached  (S.  7,  N.  3,  attrib.)  by  the  gardener's  art  compared a 
with  a  fine  dark-green  one  growing  vigorously 3  in  the  field.  Most  of 
the  men  are  tatooed,  and  the  ornaments  follow  the  curvature  *  of  the 
body  so 6  gracefully,  that  they 6  have  a  very  elegant  effect.  The  most 
common  pattern,  varying 7  in  its  details,  is  somewhat  like 16  the  crown  of 
a  palm-tree.  It  springs 8  from  the  central  line  of  the  back,  and  grace- 
fully curls 9  round  both  sides.  The  simile  may 10  be  a  fanciful  one,  but 
I"  thought  the  body  of  a  man  thus  ornamented12  was  (App.  §§  29 
and  30)  like 1S  the  trunk  of  a  noble  tree  embraced  "  by  a  delicate  creeper. 

Many  of  the  elder  people 1B  had  their  feet  covered  with  small  figures, 
so16  placed  as  to  resemble  a  sock.  This  fashion,  however,  is  partly 
gone 17  by,  and  has  been  succeeded 18  by  others.  Here 19,  although 
fashion  is  far  from  immutable,  every  one  must  abide 20  by  that  prevailing 
at  his  youth.  An  old  man  has  thus 21  his  age  for  ever  stamped  on  his 
body,  and  he  cannot  assume >22  the  airs  of  a  young  dandy.  The  women 
are  tatooed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men,  and28  very  commonly  on 
their  fingers. 

In24  returning  to  the  boat,  we  witnessed25  a  very  pretty  scene. 
Numbers26  of  children  were  playing  on  the  beach,  and  had  lighted 
bonfires,  which  illuminated  the  placid  sea  and 27  surrounding  trees ; 
others,  in28  circles,  were  singing  Tahitian  verses.  We  seated  ourselves 
on  the  sand,  and 29  joined  their  party.  The  songs  were  impromptu so, 
and31  I  believe  related  to  our  arrival.  One  little  girl  sang  a  line"9, 
which33  the  rest  took  up  in  parts,  forming34  a  very  pretty  chorus.  The 
whole  scene  made S5  us  unequivocally  aware  that 36  we  were  seated  on 
the  shore  of  an  island  in  the  far-famed  South  Sea. — CHARLES  DARWIN. 
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1,   =  appeared.  2,  =  in  (contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.) 

comparison.          3,  =  in  full  vigour  (jfraft,  f.).  4,  Jlurcatur,  f.  5,  auf 

eine  fo  anntutige  SBetfe.  6,  they  have  a  =  they  are  of.  7,  varying  — 

details  =  the  single  parts  of  which  often  differ  (ab'twdjen)  from  each  other. 
8,  springs  from,  gefyt .  .  .  au3  ;  from  —  hack,  »om  Oiurfgtat  (spine).  9,  to  curl 
round,  fid)  um  .  .  .  fyerum'tmnben.  10,  may  —  one  =  is  perhaps  fanciful  (jtyuu 
tafitfd)).  11,  id?  fcad)te  bet  tnir  fetbfi.  12,  Use  the  attribut.  const. 

13,  ttiie.  14,   =  which  is  embraced  (ttmf$Htt'gen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.)  by 

(S.  106,  N.  23)  a  delicate  (jart)  creeper  (@d?Una,pflan$e,  f.).  15,   =men. 

16,  =  which  were  so  arranged  that  they  resembled  (gleid)en,  to  be  like,  str.  v. 
governing  the  Dat.)  a  sock.  17,  =  antiquated,  veraltet.  18,  tterbrdngt, 

i.  e.  displaced.  19,  Say  '  Although  fashion  here  is  far  from  (ft eit  bason 

entfmtt)  being  (S.  i,  N.  3)  immutable.  20,  to  abide  by  a  thing,  bei  etwaS 

ttevkeiben.    Use  the  attributive  constr.  in  this  clause.  21,  Sluf  biefe  SBeife, 

which  place  at  the  head  of  the  period.  '  Old ',  here  bejafyrt ;  '  to  stamp  ',  here 
au^'prd^en.  22,  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  dandy,  ben  ©titter  fpietcn. 

Render 'not'  by 'not  possibly',  unmogfid).  23,   =but  generally  also. 

24,  =  When  we  returned  to  the  vessel.  25,  Yesterday  I  witnessed  a  very 
pretty  scene,  gefiern  bot  fid)  mir  ein  fel)t  I)ubfd)e3  Sdjaiifpiet  bar.  26,  =  Numerous 
children.  27,  itnb  bie  in  ber  9la^e  fid)enben  23aume.  28,  =  who  formed 

a  circle  (Jlrete,  m.),  sang  verses  in  their  mother-tongue  (i.  e.  native  language). 
29,  =and  joined  them  (fid)  an'fcfyttefjen,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl.,  governing  the 
Dat.).  30,  cuts  bem  (Stegtetf.  31,  =and  related  (fid)  bejid)en,  insep.  comp. 
irreg.  v.  refl.),  I  believe  (inverted),  to  (auf)  our  arrival.  32,  the  ' line'  of 

a  verse  is  generally  rendered  by  '  (Strode ',  f.  33,  which  —  parts,  ftetdje 

»on  ben  iibrigen  tne^rjiimmig   oufgenommen  Jnurbe.  34,  =  and  formed. 

35,  made  —  aware,  legte  un^eifetyafteS  3eugnt3  batten  ab.  36,   =  that  we 

found  ourselves.  37,  here  tnelbefungen,  adj. 

Section  172. 

AUDUBON1,   THE    AMERICAN    ORITITHOIiOGIST,   RELATES 

HOW   NEARLY2  A   THOUSAND   OF  HIS   ORIGINAL 

DRAWINGS  WERE   DESTROYED. 

I  left  the  village  of  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  situated3  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  where  I  *  resided  for  several  years,  to  proceed 5  to  Phila- 
delphia on  business.  I  (S.  115,  N.  i)  looked6  to  my  drawings  before 
my  departure,  placed  them  carefully  in  a  wooden  box,  and  gave 7  them 
in  charge  of  a  relative,  with 8  injunctions  to  see  that  no  injury  should 
happen  to  them.  My  absence  was  of  (  =  lasted)  several  months  ;  and 
when  I  returned,  after 9  having  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  home  for  a  few 
days,  I  inquired 10  after  my  box,  and n  what  I  was  pleased  to  call  my 
treasure.  The  box  was  produced 12  and  opened ;  but 13,  reader,  feel  for 
me — a  pair  of  Norway  rats  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole,  and 
reared  a  young  family  among  the  gnawed "  bits  of  paper,  which,  but 15 
a  month  previous,  had  represented  nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants  of18 
the  air !  The  burning  heat  which 17  instantly  rushed  through  my  brain 
was  too  great  without18  affecting  my  whole  nervous  system.  I  slept 
for  (S.  166,  N.  10)  several  nights,  and  the  days  passed  like19  days  of 
oblivion — until 20  the  animal  powers  being  recalled  into  action,  through 
the  strength  of  my  constitution,  1 21  took  up  my  gun,  my  note-book  and 
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my  pencils,  and  went  forth  to  the  woods  as  gaily  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  1 22  felt  pleased  that  I  might  now  make  better  drawings 
than  before ;  and,  ere  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  had  elapsed, 
my  portfolio  was  again  filled. — JOHN  AUDUBON. 

1,  3ofjn  3 antes  Slububon,  bet  bevitfjtnte  amettfanifdje  Drnitljologe  (obet  9$egel* 
fmtbtge),  geboren  ben  4.  2J?ai  1780  in  Soniftana,  gefkuben  ben  27.  Sanuar  1851  ju 
9lenv:3)orf,  bejufjt  bie  ©trorne  uttb  StuRe  beg  SBefleitS,  urn  bie  SSogel  $u  beobadjten  unb  $u 
jeidjnen.  2,  nearly  a  thousand,  nalje  an  taufenb.  3,  Use  the  attributive 

constr.,  and  see  S.  7.  N.  3,  and  S.  48,  N.  6.  4,  =1  had  resided  for  (feit). 

5,  veifen ;  on  business,  in  ®efd)aften.  6,  to  look  to  a  thing,  nad)  ehvaS  fefjen. 

7,  to  give  a  thing  in  charge  to  a  person,  einem  etwag  iibetge'ben.  8,  =  with 

the  express  command  to  protect  (beu>a()ten)  them  from  (»ot)  any  (jeber)  injury. 

9,  =»and  had  enjoyed.     The  pleasures  of  home,  bie  Sreuben  bet  ^dusUcfyfeit. 

10,  to  inquire  after  a  thing,  nad)  eht>a6  fragen.  11,  =and  after  (nad))  my 
treasure,  as  I  was  pleased  to  call  its  contents  (trie  id)  bejfen  3of)att  gente  ju 
be$eid)nen  VfJfgte).            12,  =  brought.            13,   =  but  have  pity  on  (mit)  me, 
O  reader  !            14,  flemagt ;  bits  of  paper,  ?J3aptetfe^en.  15,  nod)  »ct  eittent 
SDJonat.            16,  bet  Sufte,  which  is  the  poetic  form.          17,  =  which  instantly 
took  possession  of  my  brain  (©ctu'tn,  n.).     To  take  possession  of  a  thing,  fid) 
einet  @ad)e  bemad)tigen.        18,  urn  ntd)t  and)  mein  ganjeS  9leroenf^|lem  ^u  etfdjiittevn. 
19,  like  —  oblivion,  tm  ganjltdjen  SBergeffen  afleg  @efd)et)enen.  20,  =till  my 
vital  powers  (SebcnSftafte)  were  reanimated  (unebet  angetegt  luaren,  App.  §  17) 
through  the  strength  ot  my  constitution  (9iatut,  f.).              21,  Say  'and  I  was 
able  (imflanbe   fein)  to  take  up  (etgveifen)  my  gun  (SSiid)fe,  f.),  my  sketch-book 
and  my  pencils  to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  go  therewith  again  as  (fo)  cheerfully  into  the 
woods  as  if  nothing  had  happened  (ate  ob  nid)t$  uorgefaKen  u-are) '.  22,  Say 
'  It  gave  me   pleasure  to  think  that  I  would  now  perhaps   produce   better 
drawings  than  ever  (je)  before;   and  even  before  (nod)  efye)  three  years  had 
passed  away,  my  portfolio  was  again  filled  with  drawings. 

Section  173. 

THE  BATTLE   OP1  KASSASSIW. 
I. 

Mahsamah,  Monday,  August  28,  1882. 

At 2  seven  this  morning,  guns  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  Kassassin, 
which  is 3  four  miles  to  our  front.  The  troops  were  called  *  under  arms, 
the  Cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Household  Cavalry8  and  7th  Dragoon 
Guards,  saddled  «/>,  and  the  Infantry  fell 8  in  in  readiness  to 7  march  to 
the  assistance  of  the  force  there  under  General  Graham.  That  officer, 
however,  sent  a8  message  saying  that  the  firing  was  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
and 9  was  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Egyptians 
were  fighting 10  among  themselves. 

At11  eleven  o'clock,  however,  the  flags  of  the  signallers  at  Kassassin 
were  in  motion,  and  (S.  104,  N.  19)  the  news  came  that  the  enemy 
were  approaching 12.  The  Cavalry  again  turned  out  ls  and  rode  off  to 
Kassassin.  As  the  enemy  approached,  General  Graham  opened  fire 
with  his  two  guns,  and14  the  Egyptian  artillery  replied.  The  iQth 
Hussars 15  came  on 16  to  the  place  from  Mahuta,  where  General  Willis 
has  his  headquarters. 

The  enemy  made  no  attack,  but  halted  at "  a  considerable  distance 
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from  the  camp,  and  kept18  up  a  continued  shell- fire,  but  at  a  distance 
altogether 18  out  of  range.  Their  conduct 19  was,  indeed,  altogether 
inexplicable.  The  Cavalry  remained  out  all  day,  and  the  Infantry  here 
were  kept  in  readiness  to  march  at 20  a  moment's  notice,  but  as  the  enemy 
made 21  no  movement  in  advance,  they  were  not  called  forward  to  the 
front. 

The  heat  was  terrific 22  all  day,  the  -8  sun  beating  down  with  almost 
insupportable  force  upon  the  wide  sand  waste.  It24  had  been  hard 
work  for  horses  and  men.  No  shade  was  obtainable28,  and  the  hot 
wind  raised 26  great  dust  storms,  which  penetrated  everywhere  and  made 
breathing  difficult.  The  brigade  of  Guards  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A)  fell  in 
under  arms23  ready29  to  march,  but  the  Cavalry  returned  and  reported 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back80,  after81  keeping  the  troops  the  whole 
day  out  in  the  full  force  of  the  sun. 

1,  Bet.  The  very  graphic  account  of  the  Battle  of  Kassassin  given  in 
Sections  173-177  was  written  by  the  correspondent  of  the  London  '  Standard', 
who  was  with  the  cavalry  at  Mahsamah.  Kassassin  (also  called  Kassassin  Lock) 
is  four  miles  west  from  Mahsamah  Station,  which,  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
this  action,  was  captured  from  the  Egyptians  by  General  Drury  Lowe.  The 
Egyptians  had  established  a  camp  at  that  place,  and,  after  the  capture,  the 
Household  Cavalry  and  the  Dragoon  Guards  were  stationed  there,  under  the 
command  of  General  Drury  Lowe,  as  a  reserve  to  the  small  force  that  held 
Kassassin  Lock,  an  important  fortified  position  occupied  by  General  Graham. 
The  enemy,  under  the  rebel-leader  Arabi,  held  the  strongly  fortified  camp  of 
Tel-el-Kebir,  about  twelve  miles  west  from  Kassassin.  Arabi's  stronghold 
(Tel-el-Kebir)  was  stormed  and  captured  by  the  English  under  their  skilful 
Commander-in-chief  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (now  Lord  Wolesley  of  Cairo),  on 
Wednesday,  September  13,  when  the  rebel-army  was  totally  beaten,  and  the 
Egyptian  war  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  2,  Say  '  This  (^eiite)  morning  at 
7  o'clock  we  (man)  heard  the  thunder  of  cannons  (comp.  n.l',  etc.  3,  =is 
situated ;  to  our  front  =  before  us.  4,  to  call  under  arms,  $u  ten  2Bafen  ritfen. 
6,  Nom.  PI.  ©arbefutafftere ;  the  ist  Dragoon  Guards,  bag  erjle  SJragcner  ©avberegu 
tnent.  6,  fell—  readiness,  jWlte  fid?  in  {Reify  unb  ©Ueb.  7,  urn  ben  bort  unter  ©eneral 
©rafyam  ftefjenten  SruW>?«  ju  £itlfe  ju  eilen.  8,  a  —  saying  =  a  messenger  with 

the  information  (9fad>r.id)t,  f.).  9,  and  —  supposition,  unb  bajj  man  fid? 

baSfelfce  nnv  bnvd)  bie  ^Bcvmuhntg  etftaren  fonne.  10,  The  rebels  fight  among 

themselves,  bie  (gmpcrer  befdmpfen  fid)  imter  einanber.  11,  =  At  1 1  o'clock, 

however,  we  (man)  saw  the  flag-signals  (S.  76,  N.  22,  A)  at  Kassassin. 
12,  fyeran'rucfen.  Comp.  107,  N.  13.  13,  =got  ready  (jldj  fcrtig  madjen). 

14,  which  was  answered  (erftnelcrn)  by  the  Egyptian  artillery.  15,  ^ufatetu 

regiment,  n.  16,  on — place  =  here  (fyiefyet).  17,  at  a  =  in.  18,  to 

keep  up  a  continued  shell-fire,  ein  ununterbrodjeneS  SBcmbarbcment  (pronounced  as 
in  French)  unterfjal'ten.  18,  fteld)e  aitjjer  bent  -Seretdje  bet  @d)u§»eite  tag. 

19,  ^anblungsweife,  f. ;  indeed  =  really ;  altogether,  ganj.  20,  at  —  notice  = 
any  moment.  21,  to  make  a  movement  in  advance,  ttor'tfiefen.  22,  =  ex- 
traordinary great.  23,  =  and  the  sun  shone  down,  etc. ;  '  force ',  here 
©lut,  f.  24,  =  Horses  and  men  had  had  hard  work  (here  einen  fcfweren 
@tanb  fja&en).  25,,  =  to  be  found.  26,  <Staubtt?clf m  auf rceiten.  27,  here 
t)in'bringen.  28,  to  fall  in  under  arms,  unter  SBajfen  treten.  29,  =and 
held  itself  ready  to  march  (fidj  jum  Slbmarfd)  bereit  fyaltcn).  30,  to  fall  back, 
fid)  jurucfjiefyen.  See  App.  §§28  and  22.  The  auxiliary  in  this  clause  is  best 
omitted  to  avoid  its  repetition,  the-  next  sentence  containing  the  same. 
81,  =  after  he  (i.e.  the  enemy)  had  kept  (jirriiffljalten,  App.  §  30)  the  troops 
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the  whole  day  at  (Bet)  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  (comp.  n.  S.  76,  N.  22 ;  use  n 
as  a  connecting  link,  since  fern,  nouns  ending  in  e  in  olden  times  used  to  take 
n  as  an  inflection  for  the  Gen.,  Dat.,  and  Ace.  Sing.,  as  well  as  for  the  PI.)  in 
the  field. 

Section  174. 

THE  BATTLE   OP  KASSASSITT. 

II. 

Ismailia1,  Tuesday,  August  29, 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Scarcely  had  the  Cavalry  unsaddled,  and2  horses  and  men  begun  to 
eat,  when  the3  sound  of  artillery  was  heard  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man)  again  at 
Kassassin,  and  by4  the  heavy  and  continuous  roar5  it  was  evident6  that 
this  time  the  attack  was7  in  earnest.  Again  the  wearied  men  saddled 
their  no  less  weary  horses  and8  prepared  to  advance.  The9  sun  was  still 
beating  down  fiercely  even  at  that  late  hour,  and  the  hot  withering10  wind 
was  raising11  the  sand  clouds  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  what 
was  going12  on,  but  through  the  dust  and  haze  numerous13  jets  of  smoke 
from  the  guns  were  visible. 

The  cannonade  increased14  in  violence,  and  the  Cavalry  moved18  away 
to  the  right,  the 18  Artillery  following  them,  and  pressed17  round  towards 
the  flank  of  the  enemy's  Infantry.  With18  the  movement  of  such  masses 
of  men  and  horses  the  dust  rose  over  the  whole  scene  thicker  than  ever, 
and  it  was  jm possible  to  obtain19  more  than  a  general  idea  of  what  was 
going  on ;  while  the  sun  set  in20  a  red  glare  over  the  sandy  plain. 

The  Cavalry  pushed21  still  further  to  the  right  until22  hidden  from  the 
enemy  by  some  low  sand  hills,  and23  then  goaded  their  weary  horses  into 
as  fast  a  trot  as  the  heavy  sand  and  their  weary  condition  would  permit. 

It  was  evident  that  it  was  the  General's  intention  to  repeat  the  tactics 
of  the  previous  fight,  and  that  he  meant24  to  get  round  the  enemy's  rear. 
It  was  a  striking  proof  of  his  confidence  in25  his  troops  that  (S.  66, 
N.  15),  with20  tired  horses  and  night  approaching,  he  should  attempt  this 
manoeuvre  against  an  enemy  of  unknown  strength  and  with27  fresh  horses. 
Against  any  other  enemy  it  would  have  been  rash28,  but  the  result  proved 
that  General  Drury  Lowe  did  not  over-estimate  the  fighting  powers29  of 
his  men. 

1,  Ismailia,  then  the  head  quarters  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  is  2 1  miles  east  of 
Kassassin,  on  the  Suez  Canal.  In  the  morning,  morojenS.  2,  and  =  and 

scarcely  had;  'men',  here  Wetter;  to  begin  to  eat,  mit  bent  (Sffen  an'fuiuv"- 
3,  the  —  artillery,  9lvtil(eriefahwt.  4,  =  through,  bnrd);  heavy  =  loud. 

5»  .Ranonentonnet,  m.  6,  =  clear.  7,  =  was  meant  in  earnest  (erujUtcfy, 
adv.).  See  App  §  17.  8,  unb  rufleten  ftdj  jum  93orriiefen.  9,  Say 

'  Even  at  (jit)  this  late  hour  the  sun  sent  down  burning  rays ',  and  insert 
the  adv.  nccfy  before  '  burning '.  10,  ttcvfettgenb.  11,  tvetben.  12,  to  go 
on,  iWgefyen.  13,  numerous  —  guns,  jaljlreidje  au«  ben  Jtancnen  aufjhicjenbe 

Ohuicfyfaulen.  14,  =  became  more  and  more  violent  (intmer  with  the  compa- 
rative form  of  the  adj.).  15,  to  move  away,  ab'reiten  ;  to  the  right,  nacf) 
red)t3.  16,  =  whilst  the  A.  followed  them  (tfjr,  to  agree  with  JtWoOoeii  in 
the  fern.  Sing.)  17,  '  to  press  round ',  here  feitiv&vtd  vcv'tviiicjen ;  towards, 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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ouf;  'of  —  infantry 'may  be  briefly  expressed  by  '  of  the  hostile  Infantry'. 
18,  With  —  horses,  Surd)  bie  tnaffenfyafte  £rnvi>enbett>egung.  19,  'to  obtain', 
here  ftd)  .  .  .  mad)en ;  of  what  was  going  on,  »cn  bent  93er(aufe  beg  @efed)tg,  which 
place  after  the  pron.  fid).  20,  in  —  glare,  nut  blenbenb  totem  ©tanje,  which 
place  before  the  verb,  which  stands  ?  21,  ttor'bringen.  22,  until  —  enemy, 
big  biefelbe  ben  93ltcfen  beg  fteinbeg  .  .  .  entjogen  t»at.  23,  Render  'and  — 
permit'  freely,  and  say  'imb  fpornten  baun  ifyte  evmubeten  *|3ferbe  jum  TnogUdjfl 
fdjneflen  Xrabe  an'.  24,  gebenfen ;  to  —  rear,  bent  geinbe  in  ben  SRudfen  ju  fallen. 
The  Impf.  of  the  verb  gebenfen  stands,  of  course,  after  fallen,  accord,  to  App. 
§  19.  25,  h>e(d)eg  er  gu  fetnen  £rupl>en  fyegte.  26,  =  in  spite  of 

the  tired  horses  and  the  approaching  (fyeran'nafyen)  night.  27,   =  in  the 

possession  of  fresh  horses.  28,  unbefonnen,  i.  e.  imprudent.  29,  fighting 
powers,  @tarfe,  f. ;  '  men ',  here  =  troops. 

Section  175. 

THE  BATTLE   OP  KASSASSLBT. 
III. 

Soon1  darkness  came  down  rapidly  upon  us.  The  rattle  and  roar  of2 
combat  on3  our  left  never  ceased,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  two  thou- 
sand Infantry4  at  Kassassin  were  hard  pressed.  Presently5  the  moonlight 
streamed  palely  over  the  grey  sand,  but  the  clouds  of  dust  obscured6  the 
advancing  horsemen,  who  sometimes  trotted,  sometimes7  walked. 

By  about  seven  o'clock  we  had  got  in  the  rear  of  the  firing8,  and* 
wheeled  in  that  direction,  advancing10  very  slowly  to11  allow  the  Artillery 
to12  come  up.  We  could  see  the  flashes  of13  the  enemy's 
on  the  horizon  like  the  flicker  of  incessant  summer  lightning1*. 

We  slowly  drew16  nearer  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  It  was  almost  dark l6, 
but,  unfortunately,  we  showed  up17  a  black  mass  against  the  bright 
moonlit  sky  and  ground 18,  and 19  the  sudden  rush  of  shell  through  the 
air,  followed20  by  an  explosion  far  in  our  rear,  showed  that  the  enemy 
had  at  last  discovered  us.  They21  were  about  fifteen  hundred  yards22 
away,  and23  we  saw  nine  flashes,  one  after  another,  at  short  intervals, 
spurt  out,  no 24  longer  like  sheet  lightning,  but  in  angry  jets  of  flame. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  sky  above  us  seemed  to24  be  torn  in  pieces  as 
by  (= through)  a  mighty  hurricane.  Shells  screamed25  and  burst26,  and 
shrapnel  bullets27  tore  up  the  sand  on  either  side  of  us. 

The  brigade  now  moved 28  to  the  right  to 29  disconcert  their  aim,  and 
the  next  salvo  of  shell  missed  us.  We  moved  quickly  forward,  and  the 
gunners  again  saw  us,  and  the  shells  burst  over  and  around.  Yet, 
strangely30,  but  few  were  hit,  though  it  seemed  as  if  the  storm 31  would 
mow  men  and  horses  down  by  squadrons 32. 

1,  =Soon  after  (barauf)  the  darkness  (iDunfet,  n.)  of  the  night  descended 
(fyernte'berfleigen)  rapidly  upon  us.  2,  =  of  the.  3,  gu.  4,  Snfatt- 

tertfien.  5,  =  Now  streamed  the  pale  moonlight,  etc.  6,  =  concealed; 
horsemen,  Oietterei,  f.  Sing.  7,  jutoetlen  aud)  tm  (gdjrttt  bafytnvitt.  8,  =  enemy; 
got  =  arrived.  9,  ttnb  fd»»enften  ber  9?id)tung  ju,  aug  ber  bag  Sdjtcfjen  faa. 

10,  =  advanced  (ttpt'ttartgretten)  however  only  very  slowly.  11,  to  allow* 
to  (S.  19,  N.  7)  give  time  to.  12,  Inf.  h,etan'fommen.  13,  =  of  the 

hostile  artillery.  14,   =  sheet  lightning,  SBetterleucfyten,  n.  15,  to 
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draw  near,  jid)  natjern.  16,  The  fact  of  its  being  dark  soon  after  seven  at 

the  end  of  August  is  explained  when  we  remember  that  there  is  no  twilight  in 
Egypt.  17,  =  we  formed.  18,  (Svbbcben,  m.  19,  unb  bag  ©aujen  einer 
yU^licf)  bte  Shift  burcfyfiiegenben  SBomfce.  20,  =  which  exploded  far  behind  us. 

21,  =  He  (the  enemy).  22,   =  steps,  ©cfyritte ;  away,  »cn  itnS  entfentt. 

23,  Arrange  this  sentence  literally  thus :  and  now  saw  we  nine  at  (in)  short 
intervals  one  another  (einanber)  following  cannon-shots  (Jtancnenfcfyuffe)  spurt  out 
(fyenWbliken).  24,  iceldje  tiicfyt  mefyv  bem  SBettetlettcfyten,  fonbevn  serjefyrenben 

Btuerfhomen  glidjen ;  to  —  pieces,  ju  jerreif en.  25,  faufen.  26,  plafcen  .  . . 
in  ber  Sufr.  27,  ©ranaten.  28,  ab'fcfyroenfen.  29,  urn  bem  Biele  beg  ftetnbeS 
au3  bem  2Bege  $u  gefyen.  30,  fonberbamtoetfe.  31,  bet  Jhtgelregen. 

32,  men  and  horses  by  squadrons  =  whole  squadrons  of  (»cn)  men  (JDJenfcfyen) 
and  horses. — To  mow  down,  l)erme'bennaf)en. 

Section  176. 

THE  BATTLE   OF   KASSASSIN". 
IV. 

Now  *  tiny  flashes,  with  the  sharp  ping  of  bullets,  told  that  the  enemy's 
Infantry  were  also  at  work,  whilst2  a  horse  here  and  a  man  there  dropped* 
in  the  ranks. 

The  battery  having  (S.  30,  N.  4)  by  this  time  come  up,  the  Cavalry 
moved4  to  the  right,  in  order  to5  allow  them  to  come  into  action,  and  in 
a  few  seconds,  after  taking  up  their  ground,  our  guns  spoke 6  out  their 
answer  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

The  Cavalry  now  advanced  7  from  the  left,  the 8  7th  Dragoons  leading. 
Under 9  cover  of  these  the  Life  Guards  formed  for  a  charge,  and 10  by 
word  of  command  the  Dragoons  opened  "  right  and  left  to  allow  them  to 
pass.  Already  Herbert  Stewart,  General  Drury  Lowe's  brigade-major, 
had  passed12  down  the  line  the  word :  "  The  Cavalry  are  to  charge  the 
guns!"  Sir  Baker  Russell  was  in  front  (=at  the  head),  and  shouted: 
"  Now  we  have  them.  Charge !" 

Away 1S  went  the  long  line,  disappearing 14  almost  instantly  in  the  dark- 
ness and  dust,  and  away  behind  them  went16  the  7th  Dragoons,  keeping14 
(S.  1 6,  N.  4)  on  either  flank  of  the  Guards. 

We 17,  remaining  in  the  rear,  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  storm  and  shot 
which  was  to  greet  the  advancing  horsemen  (Oteiterei,  f.)  and  of  whom 
from  (S.  102,  N.  4)  this  moment  we  saw  no  more  till  the  battle  was  over; 
c«</only  (S.  109,  N.  5)  then  we  learned18  what  they  had  done. 

Led  by  Baker  Russell,  they  charged 19  straight  at  the  guns,  sabring 20 
the  gunners  as  they  passed,  and21  dashing  into  and  cutting  down  the 
flying  Infantry  beyond  them.  Russell's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  but 
he  seized  another  and  kept  with 22  his  men. 

The  battle  was  ended 2S  at  a  stroke,  and  a  scene  of  wild  confusion 
ensued  M ;  some  guns  were 25  still  firing,  bodies 26  of  Infantry  still  kept  up 
a  fusillade,  and  numerous  bodies 27  of  horses  and  men  dotted  the  moon- 
lit plain. 

Being  now  separated  altogether  from  the  Cavalry,  with88  the  enemy 
intervening  between  us,  myself  and  two  companions  endeavoured  to  find 

K  2 
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our 29  way  round  to  Kassassin.  It  was  an  adventurous  ride,  for  several 
shells  burst  near  us,  but  before  we  reached  the  camp,  the  conflict  was 
at  an  end. 

1,  =  At  (3n)  this  moment  (App.  §  14)  flashes  of  lightning  (Heine  33ftfce)  and 
the  sharp  ping  (JlnaHen,  n.)  of  bullets  betrayed  that  also  the  hostile  Infantry 
were  (  =  was)  engaged  in  the  attack  (behn  Slngvijf  beteiligt  fein).  2,  Place 

'  here '  after  « whilst',  and  '  there  '  after  « and '.  3,  ju  93cbfn faffen.  4, '  to 
move ',  here  a6'$ief)en,  sep.  comp.  irreg.  v.  5,  =  in  order  to  allow  (gejktten) 
the  same  (to  agree  with  '  battery ')  to  begin  the  combat.  6,  spoke  out 

their  answer  to  =  answered  (erttnebern),  v.  tr.  7,  ttor'tiicfen.  8,  =  and 

(unb  jrcar)  the  7th  Regiment  of  Dr.  at  (on)  the  head  (<Spi|e,  f.).  9,  =  Under 
their  (beffen)  cover  (<Sdju£,  m.)  formed  the  Life  Guards  (bie  ©atbefuraffiere)  a 
line  of  attack  (eine  &ngriff$(inie).  10,  =  and  upon  a  given  command. 

11,  =  opened  .  .  .  the  ranks  (SReiljen).  12,  to  pass  the  word,  ben  S3efef>l 

ergeljen  lafien  ;  down  =  all  along,  Icings.  13,  3)ie  lange  Stnie  fprengte  baccn. 

14,  =  and  disappeared.  15,  away  .  .  .  went  =  followed.  16,  to  keep, 
ftd)  fatten  ;  on,  $tt,  either  flank  =  both  flanks.  17,  =  Since  we  remained 

(jurM'Metben)  behind  all,  (Jo)  we  had  the  full  effect  of  the  shower  of  shot 
(^ugelregen,  m.)  18,  =  heard.  19,  to  charge  straight  at  the  guns, 

bie  fetnbUcfye  9U-tU(erie  fcgtetd)  cm'gveifen.  20,  =  sabred  down  ;  as  they  passed, 
ouf  ifyrem  3uge.  21,  =  and  dashed  (fyrengen)  into  the  ranks  of  the  flying 

Infantry  behind  the  same,  which  they  (fie,  f.  Sing,  to  agree  with  bie  SReiteret)  cut 
down  (nie'berme|etn).  22,  bet ;  men  =  regiment.  23,  =  with  one 

stroke  (@d)tag,  m.)  at  an  end  ($u  dnbe).  24,  =  followed.  25,  =  thun- 
dered still.  26,  eingelne  iteile.  27,  bodies  —  plain  =  and  numerous 
bodies  (§aufen)  of  Cavalry  were  still  here  and  there  upon  the  moonlit  plain 
visible.  28,  =  and  the  enemy  stood  between  us.  (The  verb  must  stand 
last,  since  also  this  clause  is  a  depending  one,  co-ordinated  to  the  preceding 
clause  by  the  conjunction  '  and'.)  29,  our  way  round,  einen  28eg 
feittwrtS. 

Section  177. 

THE  BATTLE   OF  KASSASSIN". 
V. 

The  Infantry  there1  had  indeed  had  a  hot  time  of  it2.  Hundreds  of  shells 
had  (S.  29,  N.  3)  burst  in  the  confined3  space,  and  the  shelter  trenches* 
afforded  but  an  insufficient  protection.  On  the  left  of  the  position  5,  next 
to  the  Canal,  were6  the  Marine  Artillery,  then  came  the  46th,  and  next7 
to  them  the  84th8,  the9  slight  earthworks  sweeping  round  again  in  a 
semi-circle  almost  to  the  Canal.  The  Mounted 10  Infantry  were  in  front 
under  Captain  Pigott,  who11  has  received  a  wound,  having  been  shot 
through  the  thigh. 

The  Egyptians  came  on  with  great  bravery,  and  in  spite  of  the 12  heavy 
fire  of  our  men13,  were  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  would  soon  have 
rushed1*  into  the  entrenchments,  when  the  roar  of  our  guns  on15  their  left 
rear,  followed l6  by  the  rush  of  our  Cavalry,  proved 17  too  much  for  them, 
and  from  (S.  102,  N.  4)  that  moment  they  thought  only  of  flight. 

Our  casualties  are  surprisingly 18  small  considering  19  the  fire  to  which 
our  men  were  exposed.  Lieutenant  Edwards,  of  the  Mounted  Infantry, 
was20  shot  in  the  arm,  Surgeon-Major21  Shaw,  of  the  46th,  was22  killedj 
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and  some  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  but,  fortunately,  the  Remington  bullet 
wounds  rather  than  kills ;  the  hospital  was  crowded  23  with  wounded  men. 

About  10  o'clock  the  Cavalry  came  in24  in  high  spirits  over  their  bril- 
liant achievement.  Many,  of  course,  are  missing  in  the  darkness,  but 
will,  no  doubt,  turn  up26  in  the  morning.  Upon  their26  return  from  the 
pursuit  they 27  were  unable  to  find  the  guns  over  which  they  had  charged, 
but  these 28  will  doubtless  be  discovered  at  sunrise.  After  learning  from 
them29  the  events30  of  the  charge,  I31  started  to  ride  here  to  get  off32  my 
despatches, — a33  distance  of  twenty-four  miles.  This  solitary  ride  over 
the  dismal  desert  by  moonlight  was  not 3*  the  least  exciting  part  of  an 
exciting  day. 

Late35  as  it  was,  I  found  at  (auf)  the  different  posts  the  men36  busy  at 
work  entrenching,  and  met  troops  also  on37  their  march  to  reinforce 
those  at  the  front. 

The  enemy's  force38  engaged  "ma  estimated  at  13,000.  The  Egyptians 
fought  well  until  our  Cavalry  and  guns  took39  them  in  the  rear,  and, 
had 40  it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  the  defenders  of  Kassassin,  would 41 
have  carried  the  positon  before  our  reinforcements  came  upon  the  scene. 

At  42  the  time  I  left,  the  losses  were  unknown,  but  were 43  supposed  to 
be  about  twenty  killed  and  a  hundred  wounded. 

As44 1  am  writing,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and45  the  entire  army  are  march- 
ing to  the  front. — THE  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  LONDON  "  STANDARD." 

1,  there,  bottig,  which  is  an  attributive  adj.,  to  be  placed  before  the  noun 
'Infantry'.  2,  to  have  a  hot  time  of  it,  eiuen  fd)U>eten  <£tanb  fyaben. 

3,  =  narrow.  4,  bie  ©djanjgrdfcen.  5,  =  camp.  6,  =  stood. 

7,  next  to  them  =  finally.  8,  Supply  '  regiment '.  9,  =  whilst  the 

insignificant  entrenchments  (SBetfdjanjungen)  swept  round  in  a  semicircle  almost 
to  (big  ju)  the  canal.  '  To  sweep  round,'  here  jtd)  fytn'fd)tana.e(n,  of  which  the 
pron.  fief)  must  be  placed  immediately  after  the  subject,  and  the  verb  ? 
10,  bevitten,  adj.  11,  =  who  was  wounded  (S.  2,  N.  i)  and  had  received  a 
shot  through  the  thigh.  12,  Nom.  bag  lebfyafte  @d)iefjen.  13,  = troops; 

were  rapidly  gaining  ground  =  advanced  rapidly  (fdjneU  »ov'n>art«ru(fen,  sep.  comp. 
w.  v.  intr.  Where  must  you  place  the  verb  ?  and  where  the  separable  par- 
ticle? 14,  to  rush  into  the  entrenchments,  in  bie  @d)angtoetfe  bvingett  (str.  v.). 
15,  on  —  rear,  an  ifjvet  linfen  Slanfe.  16,  itnb  bee  barauf  fotgmbe  nn'erttartete 

Sluarijf  unferer  Jtauallerie.  17,  =  had  not  terrified  them  (etnen  in  ©djrecfen 

jagen).  18,   =  extraordinarily.  19,  =  if  one  considers  (bebenfen),  that 

our  troops  were  exposed  to  a  really  murderous  fire.  20,  =  is  wounded ; 

in,  an,  contracted  with  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.  21,  ©tafaarjt.  22,  was  — 
kills  =  and  ten  or  a  dozen  (jefyn  bt$  jtoolf)  men  ( =  privates,  ©emeine)  are  killed, 
but  fortunately  the  Remington  bullet  (Jhtget,  f.)  is  but  (mtv)  rarely  fatal  (tfl  .  .  . 
Von  tobtidjet  SBivfung).  23,  =  quite  full  of.  The  wounded  man,  bet 

SSevlmtnbete.  24,  =  returned ;  in  high  spirits,  fyocfyfl  evfreur.  25,  to  turn 
up,  fid)  uneber  etn'fWlm ;  '  in  the  morning',  here  mcrgen  friif).  26,  =the  ; 

from  their  pursuit,  »on  ifjvet  33evfolgung.  27,  Literally  —  could  the  Cavalry 

the  cannons,  which  they  had  conquered,  not  find  again  (iwcbcrfutben).  28,  =the 
same.  29,  =  the  horsemen  ( JtattaflerifUn).  30,  =  details,  Cnnjelfjctten. 

31,  rttt  icfy  nad)  fyiet  afc.  32,  =  send  off.  33,  Commence  a  new  period 
here,  and  say :  '  The  distance  from  Kassassin  to  here  [Ismailia]  is  (betragt) 
24  miles'.  34,  =by  no  means,  feinetfu.tegd,  adv.  35,  =  Notwith- 

standing the  late  hour.    '          36,  3J?annfd)aften.  37,  on  their  march, 

wldje  auf  bem  SUfavfdj  begviffm  tuaren.  38,  ©treitfvafte,  pi. ;  was  =  were ;  at 
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13,000,  an  13,000  SRann.             39,  =  attacked.  40,  fatten  bte 

son  Jl afjafjtn  nidjt  eine  fotdje  £apferfeit  bettnefm,  fc,  etc.  41,   =  the  enemy 

would.             42,   =  When  I  rode  away.             43,  =  were  estimated  at  (auf) 
About,  etc.            44,  =  Whilst.            45,   =  with. 

Section  178. 

HOW  THE  DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON  WAS  DECEIVED. 

"I  (S.  115,  N.  i)  got  famously  taken  in1  on  that  occasion,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  once.  "The  troops  had2  taken  to  plundering  a 
good  deal.  It  was  necessary  to 3  stop  it,  and  I  issued  an  order  announc- 
ing 4  that  the 5  first  man  taken  in  the  act  should  be  hanged  upon  the  spot. 
One  day,  just  as  we  were  sitting6  down  to  dinner,  three  men7  were 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tent  by  the  provost.  They  had  been  taken 
in 8  the  act  of  plundering,  and  I  had  nothing  for  it  9  but  to  command  that 
they  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man)  should  be  taken  away  and  hanged  in  some  place 
where  they  might  be  seen  by  the  whole  column  in  its  march  next  day. 
I  had  a  good  many  guests  with 10  me  on  that  day,  and  among  the  rest,  1 
think,  Lord  Nugent.  They11  seemed  dreadfully  shocked,  and  could  not 
eat  their  dinner.  I  did  not  eat  myself,  but,  as  I  told  them,  I  could  not 
indulge  my  feelings12;  I  must  do  my  duty.  Well13,  the  dinner  went  off 
rather  gravely ;  and  next  morning,  sure  enough  u,  three  men  in  uniform 
were  seen  hanging  (S.  78,  N.  14,  B)  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  close  to 
the  high  road.  It  was  a  terrible  example,  which  produced 15  the  desired 
effect,  for  there  was  no  more  plundering.  Some  months  afterwards  I 
learned  that  one  of  my  staff16  had  taken  counsel  with  Dr.  Hume,  and  as 
three  men  had  (S.  29,  N.  3)  just  died  in  the  hospital,  they  had  hung 
them 17  up  and  let  the  three  culprits  return  to  their  regiments." 

"Were  you  not  very  angry,  Duke18?" 

"  Well 19,  I  suppose  I  was  at  first ;  but M  as  I  had  no  wish  to  take  the 
poor  fellows'  lives  and  only  wanted  the  example,  and  as  the  example  had 
the  desired  effect  (S.  27,  N.  8),  my  anger  soon  died  out21,  and  I  confess 
to  you  that 22  I  am  very  glad  now  that  the  three  lives  were  spared." — 
HISTORICAL  ANECDOTES. 

1,  to  be  famously  taken  in,  gdjortg  angefuljrt  tverben ;  once,  tints  Sages?. 
2,  =  had  begun  to  plunder ;  a  good  deal,  tucfytig.  3,  to  —  it  =  to  make  an 

end  of  this  nuisance,  btefem  Untoefen  tin  ©nbe  gu  mad)en.  4,  announcing 

that  =  according  to  which,  iwcnadj.  5,  the  —  act  =  the  first  man  (ber  etfte) 

whom  one  would  take  in  the  act.  To  take  a  person  in  the  act,  etnett  auf 
frifdjet  S'ljat  ertappen.  6,  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  ftdj  gu  £ifc§e  fejjen.  7,  Seute. 
8,  in  —  plundering,  betut  $(untern.  9,  He  has  nothing  for  it,  e3  bfetbt  tfym 

tiicfytS  anbereS  itbrig;  but,  ate;  in,  an;  might=could,  Impf.  Subj.;  column  = 
army ;  in  its  march,  cotbeimavfcfyierenb,  adj.  qualifying  '  army '.  10,  bei ;  place 
'  I  think '  after  '  and ' ;  among  the  rest  =  among  others.  11,  =  These 

seemed  to  be  very  much  shocked  (ergrtffen)  at  (»cn)  the  occurrence.  12,  to 
indulge  one's  feelings,  feinen  ©efufylen  freien  Sauf  (ajfen.  13,  @ut ;  went  — • 

gravely,  ging  etn  irentg  etnftljaft  »enftatten.  14,  aud)  iwtfitd),  which  place  after 
the  subject,  and  construe  the  sentence  in  the  Active  Voice  with  the  pron. 
man;  men  =  soldiers.  15,  =had.  There  was  no  more  talking,  eg  ttntvbe 

ntdjt  mcf)V  gefyvcd)m.  16,  =  one  of  my  staff-officers  (8tab3cjftjiere) ;  to  take 
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counsel  in  a  matter  with  a  friend,  eine  ©adje  tnit  einem  jjreunbe  befyred)en. 
17,  =  these;  culprits  =  condemned  men  (bet  SSetuttettte, Nom.  Sing.).  18,  QBaren 
(Sure  (Sro.)  £of)eit  nid)t  fefyt  ergurnt  bavuber  ?  19,  9iun  ja,  anfang$  wiefleidjt 

tt>av  icf)'3.  20,  =  however  (abet),  since  I  did  not  wish  (rool(en)  the  death  of 

the  poor  fellows,  but  (fonbern)  only  the  example  (Here  follows  the  verb).  21, '  to 
die  out',  here  erfterben,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  22,  To  avoid  a  repetition  of 

subordinate  clauses,  say :  '  that  I  am  very  glad  (frcl))  now  at  (ubet)  the  pre- 
servation (Oiettung)  of  the  3  men  (Seute). 

Section  179. 

A  LETTER   PROM   DR.   HENRY   DANSON  TO1  MR.  JOHN 
FORSTER,  ON2  CHARLES  DICKENS'S3  SCHOOL-LIFE. 

I. 

My  impression  is 4  that  I  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Dickens  for  nearly  two 
years.  He  left B  before  me,  I  think  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  school, 
called  (S.  y,  N.  3,  IT)  the  Wellington  Academy,  was  in  the  Hampstead 
Road  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Granby  Street.  The  school-house  was 
afterwards  taken  down 8  on  account  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway.  It  was  considered  at  the  time 7  a  very  superior  sort  of  school, 
one  of  the  best  indeed 8  in  that  part  of  London ;  but  it  was  most  shame- 
fully mismanaged9,  and  the  boys10  made  but  very  little  progress.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  Jones,  was  a  Welshman11;  a  most12  ignorant  fellow,  and 
a  mere  tyrant,  whose  chief  employment  was13  to  scourge  the  boys.  Dickens 
has  u  given  a  very  lively  account  of  this  place  in  his  paper  entitled  "  Our 
School,"  but  it  is  very  mythical  in  many  respects,  and15  more  espe- 
cially in  the  compliment  he  pays  in  it  to  himself.  I  do  not  remember 
that  Dickens  distinguished  himself  in  any  way16,  or  carried  off  any  prizes. 
My  belief  is "  that  he  did  not  learn  Greek  or  Latin  there,  and  you  will 
remember18  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  classics  in  any  of  "his  writings.  He 
was  a  handsome,  curly-headed  lad 19,  full  of  animation  and  animal  spirits, 
and 20  probably  was  connected  with  every  mischievous  prank  in  the  school. 

1,  an.  2,  uber.  3,  GtljarffS  £>irfen«,  geboren  ben  7.  ftebr.  1812  ju 

*Porttfmontfj,  geflorben  ben  9.  3uni  1870  avtf  feinem  Sanbftfce  bet  ficnbon,  begamt  feine 
fdjtiftftedetifdje  £f)dtigfeit  untet  bem  angenommenen  Sftamen  Soj,  weldjet  tfyn  fdjntll 
beviifymt  madjte.  (Sr  begtunbete  feinen  (Ruf  al«  englifd)ei  ^mnorift  butdj  bie '  Sketches 
of  London'  (1836),  unb  namentttdj  butdj  bie  'Pickwick  Papers'  (1837),  toeldjea 
unfheitig  baS  beliebtefte,  abet  aud)  vie((eid)t  ba3  befle  feiner  ja^lret^en  SBerfe  ifl.  @c 
giiiufcete  1845  bie  3«tung  'Daily  News',  fowte  1850  bie  3«itfd)rift  'Household 
Words  ',  tteldje  feit  1860  ben  Xitet '  All  the  year  round  '  fiit)rt.  Gfr  befudjte  jWeimat, 
im  3at)te  1842  unb  1868,  bie  93eveinigten  <Staaten  »on  91orb  Slnterifa,  won  «?o  ec  ba3 
jtwite  Sflat  burdj  feine  ttielbefudjten  Siotlefungen  au3  feinen  eigenen  SBerfen  etne  retdje 
(Srnte  l)eimfut)iie.  !Ccii  feinen  fydteren  SBerfen  ftnb  'Oliver  Twist',  'Nicholas 
Nickelby ',  '  David  Copperfield ',  '  Dombey  and  Son  ',  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit ', 
unb  '  A  Christmas  Carol '  bie  befannteften  unb  beften.  ($«  mag  intereffant  fein,  ^iec 
jn  beniftlen,  bag  fett  bem  !lobe  bee  beru()mten  unb  l)6d)ft  beltebten  s-Berfajfevi8  (b.  fy.  in  1 6 
3al)ren)  »on  feinen  SBevfeu  4,539,000  SBdnbe  ttetfauft  worben  jtnb.  4,  —  I  re- 

member still,  that,  etc.  Place  the  advl.  circumstance  of  time  'for  —  years' 
before  '  a  —  Dickens '.  6,  Supply  '  the  school '  here ;  before  me  =  earlier 

than  I ;  I  think  =  and  as  I  think.  6,  to  take  down  (of  buildings),  nte'bcri 

tetpcit,    7,  bamute ;  1  consider  this  a  very  superior  sort  of  school,  id?  lialte  bic3 
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fur  cine  gaiij  »cqitgticf)e  <2d)u(e.  8,  one  —  indeed  =and  was  indeed  (and) 

unrflid))  one  of  the  best.  9,  This  institution  is  most  shamefully  mis- 

managed, biefe  9lufklt  iwvb  ganj  aujj evorbentUcfy  fcfyledjt  »ewaltet.  10,  boys  = 

school-boys  or  pupils,  <Sd)it(er ;  to  make  little  progress,  geringe  Sfortfdjritte  macfyen. 
11,  SSalltfer.  12,  most  =  highly,  fyocfyft ;  '  fellow ',  here  =  man ;  '  mere  ', 

here  =  real,  nwljr.  13,  barin  befianb  (comp.  S.  87,  N.  6) ;  to  scourge  =  to 

chastise,  gud?tigen.         14,  Insert  'to  us'  after  the  auxiliary  ;  of,  fiber;  place  = 
institution ;    '  paper ',  here  ©cfyrift,  f.      Place  '  in  —  School '   after  '  to   us '. 

15,  uub  jttar  befonberS  in  93egug  anf  bie  ©cfymeidjeteien,  bie  er  ftd)  felbft  barin  jcHt. 

16,  in  any  way  =  ever,  je ;  to  carry  off  prizes,  @d)ulpreife  erfyaiten.    Use  the  verbs 
in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  accord,  to  App.  §  33;  the  auxiliary,  however, 
must  be  used  but  once,  and  this  at  the  very  end.  17,  =  I  believe  ;  not 
.  .  .  or  =  neither  .  .  .  nor.            18,  =  and  you  know.     Is  there  no  allusion  to 
the  classics  ?  bejiefyt  er  ftcfy  nie  auf  bie  Kaffifdje  fiitteratur  ?  19,   =  He  was  a 
handsome  boy  with  curly  hair.     Full  —  spirits  =  softer  Seben  intb  SebenSfraft. 
20,  =  who;  to  be  connected  with  an  action,  bet  einer  .§aub!wtcj  beteUigt  fein; 
a  mischievous  prank,  ein  mutwtffiger  ^ojfenfheid). 

Section  180. 

A  LETTER  FROM   DR.   HENRY  DANSON  TO   MR.  JOHN 
FORSTER,  ON  CHARLES  DICKENS'S  SCHOOL-LIFE. 

II. 

I  do  not  think  (S.  64,  N.  1 1)  he l  came  in  for  any  of  Mr.  Jones's 
scourging  propensity ;  in  fact,  together  with  myself,  he  was  only  a  day- 
pupil,  and 2  with  these  there  was  a  wholesome  fear  of  tales  being  carried 
home  to  the  parents.  His  personal  appearance  at  that  time 3  is  vividly 
brought  home  to  me  in  the  portrait  of  him  taken  a  few  years  later  by 
Mr.  Lawrence.  He  resided  (S.  116,  N.  17)  with4  his  friends,  in  a  very 
small  house  in  a  street  leading  out  of  Seymour  Street,  north  of  Mr. 
Judkin's  chapel. 

Depend  on  it,  he  was  quite  a  self-made  man,  and  his  wonderful  know- 
ledge and  command  (SBefyerrfdjung,  f.)  of  the  English  language  must 5 
have  been  acquired  by  long  and  patient  study  after  leaving  his  last 
school. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  the  boy  you  name6.  Dickens's  chief7  asso- 
ciates were,  I  think 8,  Tobin,  Mr.  Thomas,  Bray,  and  myself.  The  first 
named9  was  his  chief  ally,  and  his  acquaintance  with  him  appears  to 
have  continued  many 10  years  afterwards.  About  that  time  n  the  Penny 
and  Saturday  magazines  (S.  71,  N.  2)  were  published  weekly,  and  were 
greedily  read  by  (S.  106,  N.  23)  us.  We  kept  bees,  white  mice,  and 
other  living  things,  clandestinely  12,  in  our  desks,  and  the  mechanical 
arts  were  a  good  deal  cultivated,  in ls  the  shape  of  coach-building,  and 
making  pumps  and  boats,  the  motive  power  of  which  was  the  white 
mice. 

I  think  at  that  time  Dickens  took  to  writing  u  small  tales,  and  we  had 
a  sort  <?/club  for15  lending  and  circulating  them.  Dickens  was  also  very 
strong 16  in  using  a  sort  of  lingo,  which  made  us 17  quite  unintelligible  to 
bystanders. 
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1,  =  that  he  had  to  suffer  from  the  scourging  propensity  ($tugettttame,  f.)  of 
his  teacher,  for,  like  myself,  etc.  2,  imb  biefen  gegenubet  war  jiet3  jit  befitrdjten, 
bafj  fte  bet  ben  (Sltern  ju  £aufe  auS  ber  <3d)ii(e  plaubetn  h?uvben.  3,  <£ein 

fcamaltgeS  Slugfefyen ;  is  vividly  brought  home  to  me  =  is  again  vividly  brought 
(m()ten)  before  my  (8.43,  N.  9,  A  and  B)  eyes;  in— Lawrence  (Liter.)  =  '  through 
the  some  years  later  by  (von)  Mr.  L.  painted  picture  of  him ',  which  place 
immediately  after  the  copula  (wrirb)  and  the  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun 
indicating  the  possessor.  4,  bei ;  in  —  Street  =  in  a  side-street  (comp.  n. 

5.  76,  N.  22,  B  [n]),  not  far  from  Seymour  Street.  5,  must  —  acquired  = 
he  must  have  acquired.    To  acquire,  fid)  efltetben,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl. ; 
by,  buvd) ;   'long',  here  tangidfjrtg;    after — school  =  after  his  school-time. 

6,  =  1  cannot  remember  (jtd)  einer  (Sadje  erinnern)  the  boy  whose  name  you 
mention   (an'fuljren).  7,  fyaitytfddjlid),  adj.  8,  Inverted  constr. 

9,  (Svfterer;  render  'chief  ally'  by  a  comp.  n.,  and  turn  'chief  by  £aupt. 

10,  Insert  the  adv.  nod)  before  '  many ';  to  continue,  fbrt'bcwent.  11,  Urn 
biefe  3eit.              12,  to  keep  clandestinely,  verfiecft  fatten ;  things  =  creatures; 
a  —  cultivated,  eifvig  geiibt.             13,  in  —  mice  =  for  we  made  coaches,  pumps 
and  boats,  which  then  were  set  in  motion  by  the  white  mice.         14,  took  to 
writing  =  began  to  write.        15,  for — them,  Liter.  =  among  (unter)  the  members 
of  which  the  same  (to  agree  with  'tales')  circulated  (jirfutieren).     16,  =  great ; 
in  —  lingo,  im  ©ebrcutd)  einer  gewiffen  faubrrtt>atfd)en  ©efjeimfpvadje.           17,  made 
us  =  was ;  to  bystanders  =  to  the  uninitiated,  ben  Uneingeweiljten. 

Section  181. 

A   LETTER  PROM   DR.  HENRY   DANSON   TO   MR.   JOHN 
FORSTER,  ON  CHARLES  DICKENS'S  SCHOOL-LIFE. 

III. 

We  were  very  strong,  too,  in  theatricals1.  We  mounted2  small 
theatres,  and  got  up  very  gorgeous  scenery  to  *  illustrate  "  The  Miller 
and  his  Men,"  and  other  pieces.  I  remember  the  *  present  Mr.  Beverley, 
the  scene  painter,  assisted  us  in  this  (S.  4,  N.  5).  Dickens  was  always 
the  leader 5  at  these  plays,  which  were  occasionally  presented  with  much 
solemnity  before  an  audience6  of  boys,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
ushers.  My  brother,  assisted  by  Dickens,  got  up7  "  The  Miller  and  his 
Men"  in  a  very  gorgeous  form.  Master8  Beverley  constructed  the  mill 
for  us,  in  such  a  way  9  that  it  could  tumble  to  pieces  with  the  assistance 
of  crackers.  At  one  representation,  the  fireworks  in  the  last  scene,  ending 
with  the  destruction  of  the  mill,  were  so  very  real 10  that  the  police  inter- 
fered, and  knocked  violently  at  the  door.  Dickens's  after-taste  for 
theatricals  might  have  had  u  its  origin  in  these  small  affairs. 

I  quite 12  remember  Dickens 1S  one  day  heading  us  in  Drummond 
Street  in  pretending  to  be  poor  boys,  and  asking  the  passers-by  for 
charity,  especially  old  ladies,  one  of  whom  told  H  us  she  had  no  money 
for  beggar-boys. 

On  these  adventures,  and  especially  when  the  old  ladies  were  quite 
staggered 15  by  the  impudence  of  the  demand,  Dickens  would  explode 
with  laughter  and  then  take  to  his  heels. 

I  met  him  one  Sunday  morning  shortly  after  he  had  left  the  school, 
and 10  we  very  piously  attended  the  morning  service  at  Seymour  Street 
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chapel.  I  am  sorry  to  say17  Master18  Dickens  did  not  attend  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  service,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  incited  me  to  laughter  by  declaring 
(S.  in,  N.  6)  his  dinner  was  ready,  and  the  potatoes  would  be  spoiled19. 
In  fact,  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner 20  that  it  was  lucky  for  us  we  were  not 
ejected  from  the  chapel. — FROM  J.  FORSTER'S  "  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS." 

1,  in  ffjeatralifdjett  Sluffuljtungen.  2,  =  made  ;  to  get  up,  »erfettigen. 

3,  Say  '  to  illustrate  (in  (Scene  fefcen)  the  piece ',  etc.  Men,  Seute.  4,  =  that 
the ;  scene  painter,  2)eforation3ma(er,  which  is  best  placed  before  the  name. 
5,  bet  £ouangebet ;  at,  bei.  6,  =  assembly;  boys  =  pupils;  ushers  =  assistant 
masters,  Unterletfter.  7,  to  get  up,  in  @cene  fefcen,  of  which  the  part  '  in 

@cene '  is  to  be  treated  like  the  separable  particle  of  a  comp.  sep.  verb.  Place 
the  verb  immediately  after  '  brother ',  and  supply  '  the  piece  '  before  '  The  — 
Men';  In  —  form  =  very  (ganj)  gorgeously.  8,  =  The  young.  9,  auf 

folcfye  Jffieife ;  with  the  assistance,  tnit  -ipulfe.  10,  realijttfdj ;  to  interfere,  jxcf) 

ijinetmmfcfjen.  11,  might  have  had  =  perhaps  had.  Commence  the  sentence 
with  '  Perhaps '.  '  After-taste ',  SSotliebe,  f. ;  affairs  =  performances,  93ovfle((ungen. 
12,  nodj  gan$  beutlidj.  13,  =that  Dickens  led  (cm'(etten)  us  one  day  in 

Drummond  Street  to  pretend  to  be  (fid)  gebatben  .  .  .  als)  poor  boys  and  to  ask 
the  passers-by  for  (nm)  alms  (milbe  ®aben).  14,  =  observed  (bemetfen). 

15,  '  to  be  quite  staggered ',  here  ganj  tterbliif t  ba'jlefcen ;  by  —  demand  =  through 
the  impudent  demand ;  to  explode  with  laughter,  »or  8ad)en  fafl  berjlen  ;  to  take 
to  one's  heels,  fcfynefl  bacon  laufen  ;  and  —  heels  =  and  ran  then  quickly  away. 

16,  =  and  we  went  very  (gang)  piously  to  church  in  Seymour  St.,  to  attend  the 
morning  service  (urn  bem  9)Jorgengotte3bienfie  beijutto^nen).          17,  3d)  nutjj  leiber 
befennen.  18,  =that  the  young  D.  not  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
service.     To  pay  attention  to  a  thing,  enter    @adje   Slnfmerffamfeit   ttribmen. 
19,   =  would  get  cold.  20,   =He  behaved  really  so.     That  —  us  =  that 
we  must  (Impf.)  esteem  (fdjajjen)  ourselves  lucky,  not  to  be  ejected  from 
church. — He  was  ejected  from  church,  er  tourbe  au3  bev  J?irclje  gewotfen. 

Section  182, 

SIB  JOSEPH  PAX-TON1. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  acting  as  gardener  to2  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  advertised  for  plans  of  a 
building.  The  architects  and  engineers  seem  to  have  been  very  much  at 
fault 3  when  Paxton  submitted  his  design,  and  its  novelty  and  remarkable 
suitability  for  the  purposes  intended,  at  once  secured  its  adoption  *.  The 
first  sketch  was  made  upon  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company 5  at  Derby ;  and  the  first  rough 6  sketch  indi- 
cated 7  the  principal  features  of  the  building  as  accurately  as  the  most 
finished  drawings  which  were  afterwards  prepared.  The  great8  idea  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  as  palpable  9  on  the  blotting-paper  as  if  it  had 
been  set  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  water-colour  and  gold-framing 10. 

Was  it  a  sudden  idea, — an  inspiration  of  genius  u, — flashing  upon  the 
mind  of  one 12  who,  though  no  architect,  must  at  least 13  have  been  some- 
thing like  a  poet? — Not  at  all14.  The  architect  of  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
simply  a  man  who  cultivated  opportunities 15, — a  laborious,  painstaking 16 
man,  whose  life  had  been  a  life  of  labour,  of  diligent  self-improvement,  of 
assiduous  cultivation  of  knowledge  17.  As 18  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  himself 
has  shown,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  idea  was  slowly  and 
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patiently  elaborated  by  experiments  extending  over  many  years  19.  The 
Exhibition  of  1851  merely  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  putting 
forward  his  idea  20  —  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  —  and  the  result  was 
what  we  have  seen.  —  S.  SMILES,  "  SELF-HELP." 


1»  Sofepf)  Barton,  geb.  ben  3.  Slug.  1803,  geft.  ben  8.  Sum  1865,  nntrbe 
Jlunfigdrtner  beitn  £erjog  »on  iDettonffyire,  jeidjnete  fid)  febcd)  balb  burd)  feine  gentalen 
©djtJpfungen  fo  fef)r  aug,  bafj  ber  -§erjog  tint  jum  ©artenbtreftcr  unb  SBertratter  feiner 
grofjavtigen  93eft{jung  in  (Sfyatgftortf)  evnannte.  3Me  ttnmbenjo((en  ©artenantagen  unb 
®etr>dd)gl)dufer  bafelbft  tegen  nod)  fyeute  Seugnig  ab  »on  fetner  ©entalitdt.  2)ag  grofe 
©ettddjgfjaug,  wetdjeg  aug  (Sifen  unb  ©lag  erbaut  unb  300  gufj  tang  unb  140  5u$  breit  ift, 
btente  iljm  fpdter  a(g  ©runblage  beg  »on  tfyrn  eingereid)ten  (Sntrourfeg  fiit:  bag  3lu3fte((ung3s 
gebdube  »on  1  85  1  im  §i)be  $atf  ju  Sonbon  unb  beg  fydter  Bon  if)nt  in  @i)benf)am  emcfyteteu 
^tV)jlatpatapeg.  Seine  ffierbienjie  um  bte  gro^e  2Beltinbujlrieaugftenung  »on  1  85  1  n>urben 
»on  ber  ^onigin  baburd)  anerfannt,  baf  jte  tt)m  bte  9iittevtt>urbe  »erltelj.  @ir  SofepI) 
Barton  rturbe  int  3al)re  1854  gum  ^Sartamentgntttgltebe  fur  Sosentn)  ge^d^tt  unb  I)at 
fid)  um  bte  93aufunjl  unb  bag  Sifenbaljntoefen  mandje  9Serbienfte  erworben.  @r  iji  audj 
ber  93erfaffer  oteler  3«itfd)riften  unb  SSerle  iiber  bie  ©artenfunft.  2,  to  act  as 

gardener  to  a  person,  bei  etnem  atg  ^unfigdrtner  angefteftt  fein;  advertised  — 
building,  offentUd)  jur  (Sinfenbung  »on  $(dnen  fitr  ein  SlugfteKungggebdube  aufforberte. 
I  propose  to  commence  the  period  with  the  subordinate  clause  '  when  — 
building  '.  3,  to  be  very  much  at  fault,  in  grcjjer  SSertegenfyeit  fein  ;  to  submit 
a  design  (of  a  building),  etnen  @ntnwf  etn'reid)en.  4,  and  —  adoption  =  and 

as  the  same  (agreeing  with  (Snttotivf)  was  quite  new  and  remarkably  suitable 
to  its  purpose  (jn?ecfentfpredjenb),  it  was  at  once  accepted.  5,  in  —  com- 

pany =  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  the  railway  station.  6,  =  hasty,  Pud)ttg. 

7,  an'beuten.  8,  =  grand,  grofi  arttg.  9,  f  (ar  bargejlelft,  p.  p.  10,  as  — 
framing  =  as  if  one  had  embellished  (au£'fd}mucfen)  it  with  beautiful  water- 
colours  and  gold  framing.  11,  an  —  genius  =  the  inspiration  of  a  genius 

(©ente,  n.,  pronounced  as  in  French).  12,  flashing  —  one  =  which  suddenly 
(auf  etnmal)  filled  the  mind  of  a  man.  13,  Insert  the  adv.  bod)  before  '  at 

least'  (mtnbefteng)  ;  something  like  =  more  or  less.  14,  ®an$  unb  gar  nid)t  ! 
15,  to  cultivate  opportunities,  ©elegenljetten  gu  benujsen  unffen.  16,  ftrebfam  ; 

of  =  full  of,  »cf(er.  17,  of  —  knowledge,  unb  nncerbroffenen  ©trebeng  nad)  Jtennfe 
ntffen.  18,  =  Like,  tete  ;  has  shown  =  declared  ;  in  —  Arts,  in  etnem  »ov  bem 

Jtunftoeretne  ge^attenen  SSortrage,  which  place  immediately  after  the  subject. 
19,  'by  —  years'  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  burd)  langjafyvige  5krfud)e  or 
(Srperimente,  which  place  after  'idea';  slowly  =  gradually  ;  patiently,  befymlirf)  ; 
to  elaborate,  aug'arbetten.  20,  of  —  idea  =  to  bring  his  idea  before  (»or) 

the  public  (SffentUdjfeit,  f.)  ;  the  right  thing,  bag  Otedjte  j  at,  ju,  contracted  with 
the  def.  art. 

Section  183. 

BEBECCA  DESCRIBES  THE  SIEGE  OP  TORQUILSTONE 

(App.  §  5)  TO  THE  WOUNDED  IVANHOE  l. 

I. 

"And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bed-ridden2  monk,"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe, 
"  while  the  game  3  that  gives  me  4  freedom  or  death  is  played  out  by  the 
hand  of  others  !  Look  from  the  window0  once  again,  kind  maiden,  but 
beware  that  you  are  not  marked  by  the  archers  6.  Look  out  once  more, 
and  tell  me  if7  they  yet  advance  8  to  the  storm." 

With  patient9  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval  which  she  had 
employed  in  mental  devotion  ie,  Rebecca  again  took  post  u  at  the  lattice, 
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sheltering  herself12,  however,  by  means  of  a  large  and  ancient  shield  so  as 
not  to  be  visible  from  beneath18. 

"What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca?"  again  demanded  the  wounded 
knight. 

"  Nothing  but  the 14  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick  as  to  dazzle  mine 
eyes 15,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them." 

"  That  cannot  endure 16,"  said  Ivanhoe  ;  "  if  they  press  not  right  on  " 
to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms  (S.  27,N.  8),  the  archery  may18 
avail  but  little  against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look  for19  the  Black 
Knight,  fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears  himself20;  for  as  the  leader 
is,  so  will  his  followers  be21." 

"  I  see  him  not,"  said  Rebecca. 

"Foul  craven22!"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe;  "does  he  blench23  from  the 
helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest24?" 

1,  Ivanhoe,  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  the  most  brilliant  and  splendid 
of  romances   in  the  English  language.     Rebecca,  the   Jewess,  was  Scott's 
favourite  character.     The  Scene  is  laid  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
who  assumes  the  name  of  the  'Black  Knight'  in  this  story,  and  we  are  introduced 
to  Robin  Hood  in  Sherwood  Forest,  banquets  in  Saxon  halls,  tournaments,  and  all 
the  pomp  of  ancient  chivalry.    Sir  Wilfred  Ivanhoe  is  the  favourite  of  Richard  I. 
and  disinherited  son  of  the  Saxon  Cedric  of  Rotherwood.    Having  distinguished 
himself  as  a  crusader,  he  returns  to  England  and,  disguised  as  a  palmer,  goes  to 
Rotherwood,  where  he  meets  Rowena,  his  father's  ward,  with  whom  he  is  in  love ; 
but,  through  his  separation  from  his  true  love,  we  see  him  more  as  the  friend  of 
Rebecca  and  her  father,  Isaac  of  York,  to  both  of  whom  he  shows  repeated  acts 
of  kindness,  and  completely  wins  the  affections  of  the  beautiful  Jewess,  who,  by 
her  gentle,  meek,  yet  noble  and  high-toned  disposition,  quite  throws  into  the 
shade  her  more  successful  rival  Rowena.     In  the  grand  tournament  at  Ashby 
Ivanhoe  appears  as  the  '  Disinherited  Knight ',  anj  overthrows  all  comers. 
He  is,  however,  wounded,  and  carried  from  the  crowded  lists  by  Rebecca's 
servants.    After  having  attended  to  his  wounds,  Rebecca  and  her  father  are 
about  to  transport  their  friend  in  a  litter  to  Doncaster,  when  they  are  surprised 
by  a  number  of  armed  men,  headed  by  the  Templar  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
who  take  them  prisoners  and  bring  them,  along  with  Cedric  and  Rowena,  who 
likewise  have  been  made  captives,  to  Torquilstone,  the  Castle  of  Front-de- 
Boeuf,  Ivanhoe's  enemy.     During  their  imprisonment  the  castle  is  besieged  by 
the  Black  Knight,  who,  in  his  adventurous  spirit,  having  joined  a  band  of 
yeomen  and  outlaws,  demands  the  deliverance  of  the  prisoners.     The  castle 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  Front-de-Boeuf  perishing  in  the  flames  of 
the  burning  castle ;  King  Richard  pleads  for  Ivanhoe  to  Cedric,  reconciles  the 
father  to  his  son,  and  the  young  knight  marries  Rowena.  2,  tettldgertg. 

3,  =  combat.  4,  Insert '  either '  here;  gives  =  brings;  played  out  =  is 

fought  out ;  by,  tiott.          5,  to  look  from  the  window,  pm  genfler  JjinauS'fefyen. 
Use  the  and  pers.  sing,  when   Ivanhoe  addresses  Rebecca.  6,  that  — 

archers  =  that  (=in  order  that,  E>amit)  the  archers  may  not  notice  thee. 
7,  ob.  8,  f)erau'vurfen.  9,  ittwert>roffen.  10,  nnb  buvdj  bte  sou  tljr 

gut  jUftw  2lnbad)t  fcenufcte  $aufe  gefMrtt.  11,  took  post  =  placed  herself;  at, 

on.  12,  ftcfy  Verfcevgen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  refl. ;  say  'sheltered  herself  how- 

ever;' by  means  of  =  behind.  13,  as  —  beneath  =  that  she  could  not  be 

seen  from  beneath  (uttten).  14,  =a;  flying  so  thick  =  which  fly  in  such 

masses  (use  the  Sing.)  through  the  air ;  'to  fly  through ',  here  burcfyjlte'gen, 
insep.  comp.  str.  v.  15,  as  —  eyes  =  that  they  dazzle  my  eyes :  and  to 

hide  =  and  conceal  from  my  eyes  (SMicf,  m.) ;  '  to  shoot ',  here  ab'fdji«j}w. 
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16,  tcmge  fo  fottbaitevn.  17,  to  press  right  on,  fcf)nett  Wot'briiiflett ;  to=and; 

to  carry  a  fortress  by  pure  force  of  arms,  eine  5«ft»ng  butd)  SBaffengeitalt  ein'nel)* 
tnen.  18,  =  will ;  avail,  nfifeen  ;  but  =  only ;  bulwarks,  SJefejtioumgen. 

19,  fitdjen.  20,  '  to  bear  oneself,  here  fid)  fatten,  str.  v.  refl.  21,  fo 

bie  (Siefiifyrtett.  22,  33eratd)ter  $etg(ing  !  23,   =  to  give  way,  pritcfs 

toetdjen,  sep.  comp.  str.  v. ;  helm  =  rudder,  @teuerntber,  n.  24,  highest = 

strongest.  The  relative  superlative  of  adverbs  is  formed  by  placing  aw 
before  the  superlative  of  the  adjective,  and  giving  it  the  dative  termination 
en,  like  the  predicative  form  of  adjectives.  Comp,  S.  120,  N.  14. 

Section  184. 

REBECCA  DESCRIBES  THE  SIEGE  OP  TORQUILSTONE  TO 

THE  WOUNDED  IVAWHOE. 

II. 

"He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not !"  said  Rebecca,  "I  see  him  now; 
he  leads  a  body  of  men1  close  under  the  outer  barrier2  of  the  barbican. 
They  pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades ;  they  hew  down  the  barriers 
with  axes. — His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng 3,  like  a 
raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain*. — They  have  made  a  breach  in  the 
barriers — they  rush  in — they  are  thrust  back !  Front-de-Bceuf  heads  the 
defenders;  I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press5.  They  throng6 
again  to  (S.  72,  N.  4)  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand 
and  man  to  man7.  God  of  Jacob!  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tides — 
the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds8 ! " 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  (S.  27,  N.  7)  unable  longer 
to  .endure  a  sight  so  terrible  (S.  128,  N.  n). 

"  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaking 9  the  cause  of 
her  retiring;  "the  archery  must  in  some  degree10  have  ceased,  since  they 
are  now  fighting  hand  to  hand. — Look  again,  there  is  "  now  less  danger." 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately  exclaimed : 
"  Help,  O  prophets  of  the  law  !  Front-de-Bceuf  and  the  Black  Knight, 
fight  hand  to  hand  on 12  the  breach,  amid 13  the  roar  of  their  followers  u, 
who  watch15  the  progress  of  the  strife. — Heaven  strike18  (App.  §  34). 
with  the  cause  ((Sncfye,  f.)  of  the  oppressed  and  the  captive  1 " 

She  then  "  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed :  "  He  is  down 18 ! — 
He  is  down!" 

1,  etue  <Scfyar  ^dmpfer.  2,  '  barrier '  may  here  be  rendered  by  SSefe* 

ftigmigen,  <Sd;anjVf^M«/  °r  SSetfcfjarmmgcn.  Every  Gothic  castle  and  city  had, 
beyond  the  outer  walls,  a  fortification  composed  of  palisades,  called  the 
barriers,  which  were  often  the  scene  of  severe  skirmishes,  as  these  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  carried  before  the  walls  themselves  could  be  approached.  The 
'barbacan'  or  'barbican'  was  the  outer  wall  of  an  ancient  castle  or  town, 
and  may  be  rendered  by  '  S&ittgmaott,  f«*  3»  ffaltevt  tjod)  fiber  bev  SWenge  in  bet 
£uft  itmfyet.  4,  =  battle-field.  6,  ©ebrdttge,  n.  6,  to  throng  = 

to  press  forward,  ftcfy  vovftartg  bvatigen,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  refl.  7,  and  —  man  = 
they  fight  for  (urn)  the  pass  (Suvcfygeuig,  m.)  and  struggle  (fdntpfen)  man  against 
man.  8,  it — winds  =  it  is  like  the  meeting  (Slneiuanberfto^en)  of  two  fierce 
tides  (©tuttttflut,  f.),  like  the  conflict  (3nfammetifUejjen,  n.)  of  two  oceans 
(SBeltmeer,  n.)  which  are  moved  (fovt'treiben,  sep.  comp.  str.  v.)  by  adverse 
(eutgegeugefe^t)  winds.  9,  uuvicfytuj  beuteu.  Construe  accord,  to  S.  16,  N.  4  ; 
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of  her  retiring  =  of  this  movement.  10,  in  some   degree  =  almost. 

11,  there  is,   eg  ifi  .  .  .  »otJjauben.      Comp.    S.    104,   N.    19.  12,  »or. 

13,  ludfyvenb,  with  Gen.  14,  Slnfyanger.  15,  nut  8fofwetffamfeU 

tterfolgen.  16,   =  defend,  v.  tr.  17,   =  hereupon,  which  place  first. 

To  utter  a  shriek,  eiuen  @d)vei  auSfiofiett.  18,  =  fallen. 

Section  185. 

EEBECCA  DESCRIBES  THE  SIEGE   OP  TORQUTLSTOITE  TO 
THE   WOUNDED   IVANHOE. 

III. 

"Who  is  down?"  cried  Ivanhoe;  "for1  our  dear  Lady's  sake,  tell  me 
who  has  fallen  ?  " 

"  The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca  faintly  2  ;  then  instantly  again 
shouted  with  joyful  eagerness  3  :  "  But  4  no  —  but  no  !  —  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  be  blessed5!  —  he  is  on  foot6  again,  and  fights  as  if  there 
were  twenty  men's  strength  in  his  single  arm  7.  —  His  sword  is  broken  — 
he  snatches8  an  axe  from  a  yeoman  —  he  presses9  Front-de-Bceuf  with 
blow  on  blow.  —  The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel 
of  the  woodman10  —  he  falls  —  he  falls!" 

"Front-de-Bceuf?"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

"Front-de-Bceuf!"  answered  the  Jewess;  "his  men11  rush  to  the 
rescue12,  headed  (S.  102,  N.  3)  by  (fcon)  the  haughty  Templar13  —  their 
united  force  compels  the  champion1*  to  pause.  —  They  drag  Front-de- 
Boeuf  within  the  walls  16." 

"The  assailants  have  won16  the  barriers,  have  they  not?"  said 
Ivanhoe. 

"They  have  —  they  have17!"  exclaimed  Rebecca  —  "and  they  press18 
the  besieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall;  some  plant  ladders19,  some  swarm 
like  bees  (S.  3,  N.  2)  and  endeavour  to  ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of 
each  other  20  —  down  go  a  stones,  beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their 
heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  bear  the  wounded  to  the  rear  22,  fresh  men  23 
supply  their  places  in  the  assault.  —  Great  God,  hast  thou  given  men  thine 
own  image  2*,  that  (S.  183,  N.  6)  it  should  be  thus  cruelly  defaced25  by26 
the  hands  of  their  brethren?" 


1,   =  for  the  sake  of  (um  .  .  .  tintten)  the  holy  Virgin.  2,  ntit 

©tininte.  3,  then  —  eagerness  =  but  cried  immediately  (g(etd)  barauf  )  with 

joyful  surprise.  4,  SDod).  5,  gepviefen.  6,  to  be  on  foot,  auf 

ben  ?33einen  fein.  7,  as  —  arm  =  as  if  (al$  of>)  his  arm  possessed  (Impf.  Subj. 

App.  33)  the  strength  of  20  men.  8,  to  snatch  a  thing  from  a  person, 

einem  ehva3  entvei'jjen,  insep.  comp.  str.  v.  tr.  ;  a  yeoman,  ein  §retfafie,  m.  Comp. 
App.  §  5  ;  'axe',  here  =  battle-axe,  (Streitoixt,  f.  9,  'to  press  ',  here  Jveitet 

guvucfbrangen,  sep.  comp.  w.  v.  tr.  ;  with  blow  on  blow,  ntit  jebem  @$(age. 
10,  =  wood-cutter.  11,  gente.  12,  He  rushed  to  my  rescue,  er  elite 

inir  jn  £iilfe.  13,  2)er  Slempedjevr  toat  SSvian  be  $cte;@utlbert.  Comp.  S.  183, 
N.  i.  14,  =hero;  to  pause  =  to  stop  fighting,  mit  bent  §ecfyten  in'nejufyatten. 
15,  '  within  the  walls  '  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  fytnein.  16,  =  taken, 

ein'nefynen,  sep.  comp.  irreg.  v.  tr.  ;  turn  'barriers'  by  Serfdjomsimgen  ;  have 
they  not  ?  md)t  njafjv  ?  17,  3a  —  ja  !  18,  here  bebvangen  ;  hard,  fjeftig  ; 

upon,  auf,  with  Dat.  19,  to  plant  ladders,  Seitent  an  tie  2J?auer  ftellen. 
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20,  =  of  the  others.  21,  down  go,  eg  fterben  .  . .  Ijevniebetgetoovfeit.  Comp.  S. 
104,  N.  19.  22,  and  —  rear  =  and  as  soon  as  (fo  Jxne)  the  wounded  are  carried 
away  ({jintoeg'tragen).  Comp.  S.  2,  N.  i.  23,  =  other  combatants  (Streiter). 
He  supplied  my  place  in  the  assault  of  the  castle,  er  nafym  nteine  <Stefle  bei  bet 
GJ'rftutmung  be3  ©djlofieS  toieber  ein.  24,  Say  '  hast  thou  created  men  (S.  134, 
N.  9)  after  thy  own  image  (93Ub,  n.)'.  25,  entfteflen,  insep.  comp.  w.  v. ; 

Use  the  Pres.  Subj.  of  the  Passive  voice,  and  comp.  App.  §§29  and  35.  26,  by 
=  through,  burdj) ;  the  hands  =  the  hand. 

Section  186. 

REBECCA  DESCRIBES  THE  SIEGE  OP  TORQUILSTONE  TO 

THE  WOUNDED  IVANHOE. 

IV. 

"  Think  not  of  that  (S.  4,  N.  5,  £),"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  this  is  *  no  time 
for  such  thoughts.  Who  yield  ?  Who  push  their  way 2  ? " 

"  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,"  replied  Rebecca  shuddering ;  "  the 
soldiers  lie  grovelling 3  under  them  like  crushed  reptiles.  The  besieged 
have  the  better  V 

"  Saint  George,  strike 6  for  us  ! "  exclaimed  the  Knight ;  "  do  the  false 
yeomen  give  way6?" 

"  No  !"  exclaimed  Rebecca,  "  they  bear7  themselves  right  yeomanly — 
the  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — the  thun- 
dering blows  which  he  deals 8  you  may  °  hear  them  above  all  the  din 10  and 
shouts  of  the  battle. — Stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down  u  on  the  bold 
champion — he  regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were12  thistle-down13  or 
feathers ! " 

"  By  Saint  George,"  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  (S.  r  i  r,  N.  6)  himself  joyfully 
on  his  couch,  "methought14  there  was  (8.82,  N.  7,  and  App.  §  33)  but 
one  man  in  England  that15  might  do  such  a  deed  1" 

"The  postern  gate  shakes16,"  continued  Rebecca;  "it  crashes — it  is 
splintered  by17  his  blows — they  rush  in — the  outwork  is  won18. — O  God, 
they  hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battlements — they  throw  them  into  the 
moat. — O  men,  if  ye 19  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that  can  resist  no 
longer  1 " 

"  The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates  with  the  castle — have 
they  won 20  that  pass  ? "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

"No,"  replied  Rebecca,  "the  Templar  has  destroyed  the  plank  on 
which  they  crossed 21 — few 22  of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the 
castle — the  shrieks  and  cries28  which  you  hear  tell  the  fate  of  the 
others. — Alas !  I  see  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon 24  victory 
(S.  3,  N.  2)  than  upon  battle." — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  "  IVANHOE." 

1,  =we  have  ;  for,  ju.  2,  to  push  one's  way,  vcrivart^  brttujen.  3,  auf 
bem  SJaudje.  4,  to  have  the  better,  bie  Dberljaub  fyaben.  5,  =  fight. 

6,  juriicfnjetdjen.  7,  '  to  bear  oneself,  here  fid)  fyalten;  right  yeomanly  = 

like  true  (ec!)t)  yeomen.  8,  to  deal  blows,  @tveid)e  fiitjren.  9,  =  can ; 

See  S.  92,  N.  5,  and  App.  §  14  ;  above,  iibft  .  .  .  fyinauS.  10,  ($etcfe,  n. 

11,  =  thrown  down.  12,  than  —  were  =  than  he  would  regard  (bcad)tcit). 

13,  Sificuwde.         14,   =1  thought ;  see  S.  64,  N.  u  ;  but  =  only.         15,  bet 
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etner  fofdjen  i£(jat  fdf)ig  toave !  16,  Vtxufeln.  17,  Won,  18,  =  taken, 

etn'nefjmen,  sep.  comp.  irreg.v.tr.  19,  it)r;  to  spare  a  man,  tints  SWenfcfyen  fdjonen ; 
render  '  them'  by  the  Gen.  of  the  demonstr.  pron. ;  that  —  longer  =  who  can 
defend  themselves  no  longer.  20,  erfdmpft;  that  pass,  biefen  3)ur*gomg. 
21,  to  cross  on  a  plank,  uber  etne  Sptante  fcfjreiten.  22,  =  only  few;  escaped = 
have  escaped  (entfom'men,  insep.  comp.  irreg.  v.,  S.  29,  N.  3).  23,  bag  laute 
©djreten  unb  J?Iagen ;  you  =  thou;  tell,  »errdt.  24,  'to  look  upon  a 

thing ',  here  ettoaS  mit  an'feljen,  v.  tr. 

Section  187. 

THE  FAVOURITE  HABES1. 
I. 

In  the  year  1774,  being  (S.  55,  N.  i)  much  indisposed  both  in  mind 
and  body2,  incapable  of  diverting  myself  either3  with  company  or  books, 
and  yet  in  a  condition  *  that  made  some  diversion  necessary e,  I  was  glad 
of  anything  that  would  engage  my  attention 6,  without  fatiguing  it. 

The  children  of  a  neighbour  of  mine  had  a  leveret  given  them  for  a 
play-thing  7  ;  it  was  at  that  time  about  three  months  old.  Understanding 
better  how  to  tease  the  poor  creature  than  to  feed  it,  and  soon  becoming 
weary  of  their  charge8,  they  readily  consented9  that  their  father,  who 
saw  it  pining 10  and  growing  leaner  every  day,  should  offer u  it  to  my 
acceptance.  I  was  willing  enough  to  take  the  prisoner  under  my  pro- 
tection, perceiving  that  (S.  66,  N.  15),  in  the  management12  of  such  an 
animal,  and  in  the  attempt  to  tame  it,  I  should  find  just  that  sort  of 
employment  which  my  case  required 13.  It  was  soon  known  among  the 
neighbours  that  I  was  pleased  14  with  the  present,  and  the  consequence 
of  it  was,  that15  in  a  short  time  I  had  as  many  leverets  offered  to 
me  as  would  have  stocked  a  paddock16.  I  undertook  the  care17  of 
three,  which  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  here  distinguish  by  the  names  I 
gave  them  18 :  Puss,  Tiny,  and  Bess.  Notwithstanding  the  two  feminine 
appellatives,  I  must  inform 19  you  they  were  all  males. 

1,  3>te  in  btefev  unb  ben  bvei  baratf  fofgenben  Slbfdjmtten  gegebene  intereffante  @rja^ 
lung  ijl  ben  ©cfyviften  beg  tuotylbefannten  englifdjen  2>icfytev3  unb  <SdjviftjW(er3  SBitliam 
Qotttyer  entnomnten,  ttelcfyer  am  26. 9to»ember  1731  tm  ^fanrtjanfe  son  ®reat  SSevffjamp* 
jtcab  in  $ertfbtbfljtw  geboten  hmrbe  itnb  am  25.  Slptil  1780  ftarb.  ©eine  befte  ©cfyppfitng 
ift  unjlretttg  bie  »on  ifym  mit  bem  Xitel :  '  The  Task  '  fcenannte  2)td)tung,  burc^  toefdje 
er  fetnen  {Rnf  als  3Hd?tei:  begviiubete,  unb  »etd^e  »on  feinem  feiner  fpdteren  SSerfe  fiber; 
trcffen  iturbe.  2,  to  be  much  indisposed  both  in  mind  and  body,  folro^t 

geiftig  a(3  ancfj  for^erlic^  jervuttet  fein.  3,  incapable  —  either  =  and  could 

neither  divert  myself  (jidj  jexjlveuen) ;  with,  burc^,  which  repeat  before  books ; 
or  =  nor.  4,  mid)  aber  babei  fo  befanb.  5,  that  —  necessary  =  that 

some  diversion  was  necessary.  6,  I  shall  be  glad  of  anything  that  will 

engage  my  attention,  id)  fterbe  gern  afleS  ergreifen,  ftaS  metne  Slufmerffamfeit  feiTeht 
fann.  7,  gum  ©pielen,  which  place  after  the  auxiliary  'had';  given  them, 

gefdjenft  etljalten.  8,  to  become  weary  of  one's  charge,  feine3  <£d)u{pling>3 

uberbrujfig  werben.         0,  I  readily  consented,  tcfe  ^atte  nicfytS  bagegen.         10,  ftc^ 
abjef)ven.  11,  should  offer  =  offered  it.     We  offered  it  to  his  acceptance, 

toil  boten  e3  tljm  j[um  ©efdjenf  an.  12,  =  treatment.          13,  I  hope  he  will 
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find  just  that  sort  of  employment  which  his  case  requires,  id)  Ijoffe,  er  toivb  gerabe 
tie  fur  feinen  Btiftanb  paffenbe  SBefdjaftigmtg  ftitben.  14,  My  father  will  be 

greatly  pleased  with  the  picture,  bag  Silt)  itirb  meinem  23ater  grope  §«ube  madjen. 
15,  Read  App.  §  21.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  conjunction  baf, 
it  is  advisable  to  construe  the  clause  '  that  —  me'  =  there  were  (e3  wuvben,  S.  104, 
N.  19)  offered  to  me  in  a  short  time  so  many  leverets.  '  To  offer',  here  jum 
©efdjenf  anbieten.  16,  as  —  paddock,  bag  id)  einen  SBilb^arf  bantit  Ijatte 

auSvuften  founen.  17,  ^Sflege:"  18,  which  —  them  =  the  names  of  which 
I  must  mention  (an'fnljren)  here,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another  ; 
I  called  them.  19,  bemerfen;  you  =  to  the  reader  j  they  =  the  little  animals 
(for  which  use  the  diminutive). 

Section  188. 

THE  FAVOURITE  HARES. 
II. 

Immediately  commencing  carpenter,  I  built  *  them  houses  to  sleep  in. 
Each  leveret  had  a  separate  apartment,  so  contrived2  that  it  could  be 
kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean s.  In  the  daytime  *  the  animals  had  the 
range 5  of  the  hall,  and  at  night 6  retired  each  to  his  own  bed,  never 
intruding  into  that  of  another 7. 

Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap 8  into  my  lap,  raise  himself9 
upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the  hair  from  my  temples.  He  would 
suffer 10  me  to  take  him  up,  and  to  carry  him  about  in  my  arms,  and  has 
more  than  once  fallen  fast  asleep  upon  my  knees.  He  was  ill  three  days, 
during  which  time  I  nursed  him,  kept  him  apart  from  his  fellows,  that u 
they  might  not  molest  him  (for,  like  many  other  wild  animals,  they  per- 
secute 12  one  of  their  own  species  that  is  sick),  and  by  constant  care ls, 
and  with  a  variety  of  herbs,  restored  him  to  perfect  health1*.  No  crea- 
ture could  be  more  grateful  than  (S.  104,  N.  19)  my  patient  after  his 
recovery,  a  sentiment  which  he  most  significantly  expressed  by  licking l5 
my  hand,  first  the  back  of  it18,  then  the  palm,  then  every  finger 
separately17,  then18  between  all  the  fingers,  as  if  (S.  27,  N.  7)  anxious  to 
leave  no  part  of  it  unsaluted ;  a  ceremony 19  which  he  never  performed 
but  once  again 20  upon  a  similar  occasion. 

1,  I  became  at  once  a  carpenter  and  made,  etc.  2,  ein'ridjten;  see  S.  7, 
N.  3,  B.  3,  rein  unb  fauber.  4,  ®e$  £ag:3.  5,  We  had  the  range  of 
the  whole  house,  nnr  foimtcn  im  ganjen  £aufe  umfyerlaufen.  6,  bed  9tad)t3. 

7,  never  —  other  =  and  none  ever  (je)  went  (fid)  begeben)  into  the  bed  of  another. 

8,  would  leap  =  leapt.     Comp.  S.  101,  N.  22.  9,  =  placed  himself. 

10,  =  He  allowed  (geftutten)  me;  has  fallen  =  fell;  to  fall  asleep,  ein'fdjlafen. 

11,  =  in  order  that,  bamit ;  might  =  could.  12,  =  torment,  qualeit ;  one  — 
sick  =  the  sick  ones  of  their  own  species  (©attmtg,  f.).  13,  =  nursing, 
*Pf(egc,  f. ;  with  a  variety  =  various.          14,  He  restored  me  to  perfect  health, 
er  ftellte  meine  ®efunb()ett  gan$  ivieber  tjer.           15,  burdj  ba3  Setecfen.          16,  unb 
jtv-ar  belerfte  er  juerfl  beu  {Rurfeu  bevfelbcn.                17,    =  singly,  adj.,  to  be 
placed  before  '  finger '.                18,    =  and  finally  he  licked  even,  belecfte  er 
widj  and).            19,  here  S^mtidjfeit,  f.            20,   but  once  again,  nur  nod; 
tiinnat;  upon,  bei. 

VOL.  rv.  L 
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Section  189. 

THE  FAVOURITE  HARES.  , 

III. 

Finding  him  extremely  tractable,  I  made  it  my l  custom  to  carry  him 
always  after  breakfast  into  the  garden,  where  he  hid  himself  generally 
under  the  leaves  of  a  vine,  sleeping 2  or  chewing  the  cud  till  evening ;  in 
the  leaves  also  of  that  vine  he  found  a  favourite  repast 3.  I  had  not  long 
habituated  him  to  this  taste  of  liberty,  before4  he  began  to  be  impatient 
for  the  return  of  the  time5  when  he  might  enjoy  it6.  He  would  invite  me 
to  the  garden7  by  drumming  (S.  1 1 1,  N.  6)  upon  my  knee,  and  by  (S.  185, 
N.  26)  a  look  of  such  expression8  as  it  was  not  possible  to  misinterpret. 
If  the 9  rhetoric  did  not  immediately  succeed,  he  would  take  the  skirt  of 
my  coat  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A)  between  his  teeth,  and  pull  it  with  all  his  force10. 
Thus  Puss  might  be  said  to  be  perfectly  tamed11;  the  shyness  of  his  nature 
was  done  away12,  and,  on  the  whole13,  it  was  visible  by  many  symptoms, 
which  I  have  not  room  to  enumerate  u,  that  he  was  happier  in  human 
society  than  when  (S.  27,  N.  7)  shut  up  with15  his  natural  companions. 

Not  so  Tiny;  upon  him  the  kindest16  treatment  had  not  the  least 
effect.  He  too  was  sick,  and  in  his  sickness  had  an  equal  share  of  my 
attention17;  but  when,  after  his  recovery,  I  took  the  liberty  to  stroke  him, 
he  would  grunt,  strike  with  his  fore  feet,  spring  forward,  and  bite  18.  He 
was,  however19,  entertaining  in  his  way ;  even  his  surliness  was  matter  of 
mirth20,  and  in  his  play  he  preserved  such  an  air  of  gravity21,  and  per- 
formed his  feats  with  such  solemnity  of  manner 22,  that  in  (an)  him  too  I 
had  an  agreeable  companion. 

1,  gur.  2,  Use  this  and  the  following  verb  in  the  Imperfect,  preceded 

by  'and';  to  chew  the  cud,  fctn  gutter  hnebevfauen.  3,  in  —  repast,  and) 

ajj  cr  bte  SSldtter  beg  2Beinftccf$  befcnberS  gern.  4,  =  when  ;  insert  the  adv. 

fd)on  after  '  he '.  5,  to  —  time  =  to  long  impatiently  for  the  time. 

6,  when  —  it=when  (S.  131,  N.  4)  he  could  again  enjoy  this  liberty.  T^to 
come  into  the  garden  with  him.  8,  Render  '  of  such  expression  '  by 

the  adj.  'expressive';  as  =  that,  followed  by  man  and  the  active  form  of  the 
verb.  9,  =  his ;  and  construe  according  to  the  following  example  :  He 

will  never  succeed,  er  nntb  me  feinen  3» erf  emicfyen.  10,  Supply  the  adv. 

'  forward '  after  this  noun.  11,  Say  '  And  so  (fomtt)  I  may   (biivfen) 

perhaps  (ttoljl)  say  of  "  Puss "  that  he  was  quite  tamed'.  12,   =  his 

natural  shyness  was  conquered.  13,  iibevfyaityt ;  visible  =  clear.  14,  =  which 
(S.  66,  N.  15)  on  account  of  want  of  (an)  room  I  cannot  enumerate  here. 
15,  '  to  be  shut  up',  here  fid)  au3fd)liefjlidj  beftnben  ;  with,  bei.  16,  Uefcreidj. 

17,  in  —  attention  =  and  during  his  sickness  I  nursed  him  with  equal  (o,leid)) 
attention.  18,  Supply  '  at  (nad))  me '  here.  19,  Supply  '  also '  here  ; 

in,  auf.  20,  =  amusing.  21,  =such  a  grave  air  (SKiene,  f.).  22,  =  solemn 
dignity. 

Section  190. 

THE   FAVOURITE   HAKES. 
IV. 

Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown *,  and  whose  death  was 
occasioned  by  his  being  turned  (S.  161,  N.  21,  and  S.  87,  N.  6)  into  his 
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box,  which  had  been  washed,  while  it  was  yet  damp2,  was  a  hare  of  great 
humour  and  drollery3.  Puss  was  tamed  by  gentle  usage;  Tiny  was  not 
.to  be  tamed  at  all ;  and  Bess  had  a 4  courage  and  confidence  that  made 
him  tame  from  the  beginning 5.  I  always  admitted  them  into  the  parlour 
after  supper,  when  (S.  131,  N.  4),  the6  carpet  affording  their  feet  a  firm 
hold,  they  would  frisk,  and  bound,  and  play  a  thousand  gambols,  in 7 
which  Bess,  being  remarkably  strong  and  fearless,  was  always  superior  to 
the  rest.  One  evening,  the  cat  being  in  the  room,  it  had  the  hardiness 
to  pat  Bess  upon  the  cheek,  an  indignity  which 8  he  resented  by  drum- 
ming upon  her  (S.  43,  N.  9,  2?)  back  with  such  violence  that  the  cat  was 
happy  to  escape  from  under  his  paws,  and 9  hide  herself. 

I  describe  the  animals  as  having  had  each  a  character  of  his  own10. 
Such  they  were  in  fact u,  and  their  countenances  were  so  expressive  of 
that  character,  that,  when  I  looked  only  on  the  face  of  either,  I  imme- 
diately knew  which  it  was 12. — WILLIAM  COWPER,  "  THE  GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE,  1784." 

1,  ttcdig  augcjeJvadjfen  fein.  2,  which  —  damp  =  which  after  having  been 

washed  (nad)  tier  Oletmgung)  was  yet  damp.  3,  =  was  a  very  facetious  and 

droll  hare.  4,   =  so  much.  5,  =  that  he  became  tame  from  the 

very  (fl(eid)  tin)  beginning.  6,  Place  the  clause  '  the  —  hold  '  after  '  they  — 
gambols  ':  To  play  gambols  pcjfievlicfye  Suftfprunge  ntacfyen.  7,  in  which  = 

in  (fcci)  which  games.  8,  an  indignity  which  =  which  offence.  9,  Say 

'  and  to  be  able  to  hide  herself '.  10,  as  —  own  =  as  if  each  of  the  same  had 
had  (Pluperf.  Subj.)  his  own  character.  11,  =  That  was  however  (aber  aud)) 
really  the  case.  12,  that  —  was  =  that  from  (dues)  the  face  of  each  I  could 

at  once  distinguish  (evfemtcn)  who  it  (  =  he)  was. 

Section  191. 

PRINCE   BISMAUCK'S   HOME1. 

After  crossing  the  threshold  I  found  myself  in  a  small,  plain  apart- 
ment— the  reception-room — in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  simple  little 
polished  table  with  four  legs.  This  is  a  relic  of  historical  significance.  A 
brass  plate  let  into  the  square  top2  bears  the  following  inscription:  "At 
this  table  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Germany  and  France  were 
signed,  February  26th,  1871,  at  Versailles,  No.  14  Rue  de  Provence."  In 
the  centre  of  the  table  is3  a  round  piece  of  green  cloth,  and  on  it  are 
visible  a  number  of  spots*  caused  by  (S.  185,  N.  26)  the  drippings5  from 
the  candles  used  on  the  momentous  occasion  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  Chancellor  and  Jules  Favre6.  The  table  was  the  property  of  the 
lady  in  whose  house  the  Chancellor  was  quartered7,  and  of  whom  he 
bought  it.  In  the  same  room  stands  a  gigantic  wardrobe  richly  sculp- 
tured8, and  a  second  wardrobe  (S.  5,  N.  2),  according  to  Castellan  (S.  10, 
N.  2)  Hackmack's  explanation,  was  made  from 9  the  wood  of  a  linden  tree, 
in  the  shade  of  which  Prince  Bismarck,  when  a 10  merry  student  at  Got- 
tingen,  had  frequently  reposed.  The  adjoining  room  is  the  Prince's 
study.  A  bookcase  contains  a  small  library  "  for  immediate  use  and  for 
reference,  among  its  books  being  a  French  account  of12  the  peace  nego- 

L  2 
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tiations  of  1871.  The  writing-desk  occupies  the  centre  of  the  room.  A 
polished  fire-screen,  highly13  ornamented  and  of  Asiatic  origin,  is  a 
present  from  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Berlin.  On  the  mantel-piece 
stands  a  bronze  statuette,  about  three  feet  high,  representing  the  Grand 
Elector — a  present  from  the  Emperor.  A  slip  of  paper  attached  to  the 
Marshal's  baton  in  the  Elector's  outstretched  hand,  bears  the  Imperial 
autograph":  "To15  Prince  Bismarck— Christmas,  1880,— W."  On  the 
wall,  behind  the  statuette,  hangs,  in  a  richly  gilt  frame,  a  painting  by16 
Hiinten,  representing  the  attack  of  dragoons  of  the  guard  on  French 
infantry  at  Mars-la-Tour ;  the  Chancellor's  two  sons,  Herbert  and 
William,  being 17  in  the  midst  of  the  fight. — THE  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE 
LONDON  "  DAILY  NEWS." 

1,  here  £augeinrid}tung.  2,  here  Xtffy  ;  the  plate  was  let  into  the  table, 

bie  $tatte  teat  in  ben  £ifd)  Jjmeingetegt.  3,  =lies.  4,  and  —  spots  = 

and  upon  the  same  one  sees  still  some  spots.  5,  bag  Serfen;  render 

'  from  the '  by  the  Gen.  of  the  def.  art.,  and  turn  '  used  —  negotiations '  by 
'  during  the  momentous  negotiations'.  6,  Suleg  ga»re,  gebcren  ben  21. 

SRdrj  1809  ju  Styon,  madjte  fid)  juerji  alg  (Rebner  unb  geiranbter  Slbwofat  einen  Xiamen, 
befdjdftigte  fid)  iebod)  fpdter  and)  mit  ber  ^Jolittf,  tro  er  fletg  jur  bemcfyatifd^m  Cartel 
geijorte.  9lad)  ber  gebruarrettolution  »on  1848  nwrbe  er  ©eneratfefretdr  tm  5JHntjhrtum 
beg  Snnern,  bann  SWitgtieb  ber  9taticnalwfantmlung,  in  ber  er  alg  ©egner  beg  gum 
spvajtbenten  gett>dI)Uen  $rtnjen  Subwg  Napoleon  auftvat.  3m  Saljte  1858  in  ben 
gefejjgebenben  Jlcv.per  getra^tt,  tvurbe  er  nad)  bem  @tur^e  beg  ^aiferreid)3  unb  ber 
(Srflarung  ber  Ste^ubltf  93Jitg(ieb  ber  S?egierung  ber  9lationa(»erteibtgung  unb  2Wtmfter 
beg  Slupern,  ati  toddjer  er  tm  3at)re  1871  gu  93erfai((eg  unb  granffurt  «/3^  mit  bem 
gurften  58tgmard  uberben  Stieben  unterfjanbefte.  Sim  2.  2litgujl  1871  gcg  er  ftd)  jebod) 
worn politifdjen  Seben  gurucf  unb  flarb  am  19.  Sanuar  1880.  7,  =lived  (S.  116, 

N.  17).  8,  richly  sculptured,  mit  retdjer  ffitlbfyauerarbett  »ergiert,  which  use 

attributively,  as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  A) ;  '  wardrobe ',  here  SSanbfdjranf . 
9,  aug.  10,  when  a  =  as.  11,  Supply  'intended'  (befttmmt)  here, 

and  place  the  words  '  intended  for  (ju,  contracted  with  the  def.  art.)  —  refer- 
ence '  before  '  library '.  12,  uber.  13,  ^odjft  funfi(erifd) ;  and  —  origin  = 
and  made  (wrfertigen)  in  Asia,  all  to  be  placed  before  '  screen  '.  14,  trdgt 

bie  »om  Jlaifer  eigen^anbig  gefd;rifbfnm  9Borte.  15,  2>em.  16,  sen. 

17,  =  are,  jidj  bejinben. 

Section  192. 

BOYAL  BENEVOLENCE. 

Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia1,  once  rang  the  bell2  of  his 
cabinet ;  but  as  nobody  answered 3,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  ante- 
chamber, and  there  found  his  page  fast  asleep  *  upon  a  chair 5.  He  went 
up  to  awake  him,  but,  coming  nearer,  he  observed  a  paper  in  his  pocket, 
upon  which  something  was  written6.  This  excited  his  curiosity.  He 
pulled  it  out,  and  found  that  it  was  a  letter  from  the  page's  mother,  the 
contents  of  which  were  nearly  as  follows 7:  "  She  returned  her  son  many 
thanks8  for  the  money  he  had  saved  out  of  his  salary  and  sent  to 
her,  which  had  proved  a  very  timely  assistance 9.  God  would  certainly 
reward  him  for  it,  and  if  he  continued  to  serve  God  and  his  king  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously,  he  could  not  fail  of  success 10  and  prosperity  in 
this  world  u."  Upon  reading  (S.  55,  N,  i)  this,  the  king  stepped  softly  into 
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his  closet,  fetched  a  rouleau12  of  ducats,  and  put  it  with  the  letter  into  the 
page's  pocket  (S.  43,  N.  9,  J5).  He  then  rang  again  till  the  page  awoke 
.and  came  into  his  closet.  "  You  have13  been  asleep,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the 
king.  The  page  could  not  deny  it,  stammered  out  an  excuse 14,  put,  in 
his  embarrassment,  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  felt  the  rouleau  of 
ducats.  He  immediately  pulled  it  out,  turned 1B  pale,  and  looked  at  the 
king  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  said  the 
king.  "  Oh  !  "  replied  the  page,  "  somebody  has  contrived 16  my  ruin :  I 
know  nothing  of  this  money."  "  What  God  bestows 1T,"  resumed  the 
king,  "He  bestows  in  sleep.  Send  the  money  to  your  mother  (App.  §  5), 
give  my  respects  to  her ls,  and  inform  her  that  I  will  take  care 19  of  both 
her  and  you." — W.  BUCK. 

1,  $w&rirfj  &cr  ©rofje,  Jtonta,  »on  $reufwt,  tourbe  am  24.  Sanuar  1712  in 
93erltn  geboren  unb  ftar  ber  ©otjn  beS  Jlonigg  griebvid)  SSilfyeun  I,  bet  ben  ben  Jtiinjhn 
unb  SBiffenfcfyaften  etgegeben  SungUng  oft  ttyrannifcfj  unb  fyart  befyanbelte  unb  ifyn  felbjl  gegen 
feine  9teigung  tm  Safjre  1733  tnit  ber  $rin$effin  (SUfabetlj  Sfyriftine  »on  Sraunfd^weig; 
33e»ern  serntcUjtte.  9lad)  bent  Xobe  feines  SSater3  bejlteg  er  am  31.  9Kai  1740  ben 
Vreufjifdjen  ££)von,  auf  bent  er  Mb  ®elegetu)eit  fanb,  feme  bebeutenben  iEatente  afe  @taat& 
ntann  unb  $eft>f)err  ju  betfyattgen.  Sie  ®efc^t(^te  nennt  tl)n  tt»oi)l  mit  {Reci^t  ben  grofj tert 
gurften,  ^etb^errn  unb  ©taatemann  feiner  3eit,  unb  ate  er  am  17.  Stugujl  1786  auf  feinem 
Suftfcfyfoffe  ju  ©an^fouci  fiarb,  ^intevtiefi  er  fetnem  9la^fotger  ein  urn  1325  £Xuabrat; 
itteilen  »ergroferte^  SReidj,  etnen  @c^a^  Bon  fiber  70  2ftUlionen  itljatern,  eine  Slrmee  »on 
200,000  spjann  unb  etnen  fraftig  empovbfii^enben  @taat.  2,  to  ring  the  bell, 

bie  ©torfe  jtefyen;  of=in.  3,  =  appeared.  4,  in  ttefem  ©c^tafe. 

6,  Supply  here  ftfcen.  6,  The  clause  *  upon  —  written  '  may  be  briefly 
rendered  by  '  befdjrieben ',  to  be  placed  before  paper,   inflected  as  an  adj. 

7,  were  ...  as  follows,  fotgenbermafien  tautete.         8,  to  return  a  person  many 
thanks,   etnem  tttftmate   banfen.       Construe  this   and  the   following  passages 
according  to  App.  §§  28,  30  and  31.      9,  Place  the  words  'sent  to  her  '  before 
'money ',  attributively,  and  render  '  which  —  assistance  '  by  unb  ttjr  fefyr  getegen 
getommen  fei.  10,  You  cannot  fail  of  success,  bag  ©turf  fann  bir  nidjt  fefylen. 
11,   =life.              12,  {RoKe,f.  13,   =  Thou  hast,  after  which  place  the 
adv.  lt>oW  =  I  suppose.                14,   «=  stammered  some  words  of  (ber)  excuse. 
15,  =  became.             16,  erfonnen.  17,  =  gives.          ^    18,  give  —  her, 
gtiife  fte  »on  nttr.               19,  to  take  care  of  a  person,  fur  tinen  forgen ;    of  — 
you  =  of  both  of  you.    He  saw  both  of  us,  (Sr  fat)  un$  beibe. 

Section  193. 

TELEGRAPHY   (S.  3,  N.  2)   AMONG  BIRDS. 

I  watch1  a  flock2  of  crows  who,  by  some  own  correspondent  of  theirs, 
have  learned  that  Farmer  Blyth  will  hold  a  ploughing  match  on  his 
grounds3,  and  have  in  consequence  summoned  their  brethren4  to  a  diet  of 
worms.  How  unconcerned  they  look,  as  if  worms  were  nothing  to 
them B 1  How  grave,  as  if  it  were  an  Ecclesiastical  Convocation 6,  and 
they  had  no  thought  of  earthly  things7!  Yet  point8  a  gun,  or  anything 
like  it  towards  them,  and  in  a  moment  (App.  §  14)  the  young  birds  even 
whose  backs  seemed  turned  to  you9  will  give  a  flutter10  of  their  wings, 
which  appears  an  involuntary  struggle  ",  but  in  reality  is  as  significant  a 
danger-signal  as  a  red  flag  on  a  railway 12,  and  is  sufficient  to  clear  the 
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field.  Nor  [= And  yet ....  riot]  are  those  crows  exceptionally  wise.  All 
their  feathered  brethren  13  have  made  a  sacred  compact 14  that  never  with 
their  consent  shall  salt  be  put  upon  their  tails.  The  sparrows  are  not 
so  idle  that 15  they  do  not  pass  the  word  to  each  other  when  crumbs  are 
falling  thick16  from  some  rich  man's  table.  The  doves,  though  they  look 
so  innocent  (S.  27,  N.  8)  do  not  spend17  all  their  time  in  cooing  love- 
songs  and  cradle-lullabies 18,  or  in  pruning  their  rainbow-feathers.  They 
have  a  Telegraphy  of  their  own 19,  and 20  by  a  mere  peck,  or  a  [bag]  ruffle 
of  their  feathers,  can  direct  each  other  to  the  fields  where  the  autumn 
wheat21  is  germinating  best,  or22  the  garden  where  the  green  peas  are 
fullest  and  brightest 23. — PROFESSOR  C.  WILSON. 

1,  Beofcad)tm.  2,  <sd)ar,  f.  3,  to  hold  a  ploughing  match  on  one's 

grounds,  auf  feinem  ^elbe  pftitgen  laffen.  4,  =  friends ;  '  diet ',  here  ©evid)t,  n. 
5,  This  is  nothing  to  me,  bie$  gefyt  mid)  nid)t3  an.  See  App.  §  33.  6,  ftivt 

d)ent»erfammtung,  f.  7,  to  have  no  thought  of  earthly  things,  an  md)t3  3rbif<i)e3 
benfen.  8,  The  huntsman  pointed  a  gun  towards  me,  bee  Sdger  rtdjtete  etne 

5linte  auf  mid).  0,  whose  —  you  =  that  apparently  seemed  to  turn  their 

(S.  43,  N.  9,E)  back  to  thee.  10,  to  give  a  flutter,  etne  letcfyte  flatternbe 

SJetoegung  madjen  ;  of  =  with.  11,  an  involuntary  struggle  =  quite  involuntary 
(unhridfurlid)).  12,  =  in  the  railway-service  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A).  13,  =  All 
birds.  14,  Supply  '  among  (ttnter)  one  another '  here.  t  15,  ate  bajj ;  to 
pass  the  word  =  to  give  a  hint.  16,  to  fall  thick,  im  Ufcerfuifie  auf  bie  <5rbe 

faffen.  17,  serbringen.  18,  in  —  lullabies,  mtt  bem  ©irren  »cn  SiebeSs  unb 
SBiegenltcbevu.  19,  We  have  a  library  of  our  own,  twr  fyaten  uufere  eigene 

93ibliotf)ef.  20,  Here  follows  the  verb  'can' ;  supply  'with  the  beak  '  after 
'  peck '.  21,  —  where  the  wheat  in  autumn.  22,  The  prep. '  to  '  must 
be  repeated  here.  23,  =  stand  thickest  and  best  (fdjcn).  See  S.  183, 

N.  24. 

Section  194. 

THE     HABTSE  \ 
I. 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  commerce  began  to  extend  to- 
wards the  north  of  Europe.  Along  the  German  shores  of  the  Baltic 
(S.  36,  N.  7,  A)  sprang  up2  thriving  towns,  which  sent  out  ships  to  (S.  72, 
N.  4)  Russia,  Norway,  England,  and  other  parts,  and  exchanged  the  raw 
materials  which  they  thus  acquired  (S.  48,  N.  6)  for  the  merchandise  of 
Southern  Europe  and  the  Levant,  which  reached  them  both  by  land  and 
sea3.  Before4  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  trade  had  become 
so  valuable  as  to  excite 5  the  rapacity,  not  only  of  numerous  pirates  who 
infested 6  the  seas,  but 7  of  princes  (S.  3,  N.  2)  and  nobles,  who  exacted 
arbitrary  and  excessive  tolls. 

To  defend  their  interests  against  these  assailants,  the  chief8  ports 
entered  into  a  league,  binding  themselves 9  to  [jit]  afford  mutual  aid  and 
protection.  Liibeck  and  Hamburg  stood  at  the  head  of  this  association  ; 
Bremen  ranked  next10;  and  one  after  another  the  principal  towns  gave  in 
their  adhesion,  the  movement  spreading  from  east  to  west11.  The  numbers 
of  the  league 12  fluctuated,  but  at  one  time  it  is  known  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man) 
to  have  comprised  more  than  ninety  different  towns.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  its  authority13  extended  greatly,  for14  it  rallied  around  it  the  chief 
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Commercial  towns  of  the  interior,  such  as  Cologne,  Dortmund,  Munster, 
Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  etc.  The  Hanse  had  for  its  object  the  protection 
and  development  of  commerce,  the  maintenance  of  existing  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  privileges l5.  The  association  was  governed  by  a 
Diet J8,  to  which  each  town  sent  representatives,  and  which  met  once  in 
three  years17  in  Liibeck.  As  the  confederation  expanded,  it  became 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  several  provinces 18,  of  which  the  capitals  were 
Liibeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic. 

1,  £>ie  -§anfa.  2,  entftdjen,  insep.  comp.  irreg.  v.  3,  toetdje  fie  folv»ot)t  auf 
bent  Sanbs  al$  aucfj  auf  bent  (Seeicege  feegogen.  4,  =  Already  before.  5,  =  that 
it  excited;  place  'not  only'  before  'rapacity'.  6,  unftcfjet  tnadjen. 

7,  =but  also  that  (to  agree  with  '  rapacity').  8,  =most  important; 

to  enter  into  a  league,  ein  93unbni3  mit  einanbet  fdjltefjen.  9,  =  whereby  they 
bound  themselves  (ftcf)  Betyffrdjten).  Aid  and  protection,  @d)it{j  tmb  Zm%. 
10,  =  hereupon  came  Bremen.  11,  and  —  west  =  and  afterwards  one  great 
town  after  the  other  joined  the  league,  which  .expanded  (ftcf)  auS'bveiteu)  from 
east  to  west.  12,  Liter.  =  The  number  of  the  towns  in  the  league. 

13,  =  power.  14,  for  —  it,  benn  e6  tvaten  ifynt .  .  .  feet.  15,  The  — 

privileges  =  The  protection  and  the  development  of  commerce,  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  and  the  acquisition  of  new  privileges  were  the  object  (Stoecf, 
m.)  of  the  Hanse.  16,  —  The  business  (Slngefegenljeitett,  pi.)  of  the  league 

was  conducted  by  (burd))  a  Diet  (here  ben  -§anfetog).  17,  atte  brei  Saljre 

einmat.       18,  here  S3e$ivfe  (or  jQuartim). 

Section  195. 

THE     HANSE. 
II. 

In  Russia  the  Hanse  found  a  valuable  and  most  virgin  field 1  for"  its 
commercial  enterprises.  Thence  it  drew 2  large  supplies  of  timber,  flax, 
hemp,  ropes,  skins,  furs,  wax,  and  tallow ;  bestowing  in  return 3  (for  the 
trade  was  only  one  of  barter),  salt,  herrings,  and  coarse  cloth,  for  the 
mass  of  the  peasants ;  and  *  brocades,  jewels,  wines,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury,  for  the  wealthy  boyards  and  princes.  A  factory  at  Novgorod 
conducted  these  transactions.  Another  factory  at  Bergen  placed  the 
Hanse  in  direct  contact 6  with  Norway  and  Sweden.  This  was  an  estab- 
lishment of  considerable  magnitude,  comprising  twenty-two  courts,  and 
serving  not  only  as  a  lodging  for  the  staff  of  agents  and  clerks 8,  but  as 
a  warehouse 1  for  the  goods.  The  chief  exports  from  this  quarter  were* 
timber,  resin,  sperm  oil,  and,  above  all9,  salted  fish — a  (S.  53,  N.  9) 
commodity 10  in  great  demand  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  still  Catholic 
and  fasted  faithfully  on  the  appointed  days.  The  Hanse  had11  two 
other  large  factories,  one  in  Bruges,  employing  three  hundred  agents, 
and  another  in  London. 

Year  by  year12  the  Hanse  grew  more  rich  and  powerful.  New 
branches  of  business  were  opened  up,  new  factories  were  founded. 
Kings  and  princes  were  glad 13  to  be  on  good  terms  with  so  influential  a 
body.  Ambassadors  from  the  Kings  of  England,  France,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  and  even  from  the  Emperor  himself,  waited  on  u  the  Diet,  to 
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ask15  favours,  and  to  offer  trading  privileges  in  return.  The  original 
object  of  the  league — mutual  protection — was  reasonable  and  legitimate, 
but  was  gradually  expanded  into 16  a  policy  of  forcible  aggression  and 
imperious  monopoly.  Not  only  were  foreigners,  in 17  their  voyages  to 
(S.  72,  N.  4)  the  Hanse  towns,  compelled  to  employ  Hanseatic  ships, 
but18  the  commerce  of  the  north-east  and  west  of  Europe  was  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  league. 

1,  and  most  virgin  field  =  and  hitherto  quite  unused  field.  2,  Bejtetyen, 

insep.  comp.  irr.  v.  tr.  3,  bestowing  in  return  =  Liter,  which  it  (fie,  to  agree 
with  bie  £anfa)  for  (gegen)  .  .  .  exchanged.  The  verb  stands,  of  course,  after 
'  princes ',  and  the  clause  '  for  —  barter '  is  best  placed  after  it.  4,  Repeat 
the  preposition  gegeu  here.  5,  Place  '  in  —  contact '  after  '  Sweden '. 

6,  for  —  clerks,  ben  S3eamten  unb  Unterbeamten,  which  place  after  '  only '. 
Render  '  as  a  '  by  ju,  contracted  with  the  dat.  of  the  def.  art.  7,  =  but 

was  also  used  as  a  (alS)  warehouse.  8,  bejlanben  au3.  0,  =  but  especially. 
The  prep.  auS  must  be  repeated  here.  10,  Slrttfet,  m. ;  in  —  demand, 

toefdjer  ...  in  grower  Stadjfrage  ftanb.  11,  Supply  the  adv.  nocty  here. 

12,  SSon  Satyr  ju  Satyr.  13,  froty ;  to  be  on  good  terms,  auf  freunbfcfyaftUctyem 
Sufi  fletyen  ;  with  —  body,  wit  bent  ntactytigen  ©tdbtebunbe,  which  place  after '  glad'. 
14,  =  appeared  before  (»or).  15,  erbttten ;  favours,  ©unfibejeugungen  ;  in 

return,  bafiir.  16,  gu;  of — monopoly,  ber  ©ettjalttyerrfcfcaft  vmb  beS  SKcnityotS ; 
'  to  expand ',  here  itmgefkUen.  17,  auf.  18,  but  .  .  .  was,  fcnbent  e3 

fcefanb  ji<$  au<$ ;  of  =  in. 

Section  196. 

THE     HANSE. 
III. 

There  were  no  bounds  to  its  greed  and  selfishness  *.  It  did  its  utmost 
to  crush  all  growing  trade 2,  navigation,  and  even  manufactures,  which 
in  the  least  interfered  with  its  gains 3.  It  warned  away 4  all  strangers 5 
from  the  Baltic ;  and  when  it  found  them  there,  it  seized  and  destroyed 
their  vessels 6.  In  order  to  maintain  this  monopoly,  it 7  was  ready  to 
make 8  the  greatest  sacrifices,  to  equip  fleets,  and  sustain  long  and  costly 
campaigns.  With  Denmark  it  waged  a  desperate  war  ;  and  it  also  came 
into  collision 9  with  Sweden  and  Norway.  From 10  these  contests  it  came 
off  victorious,  and  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge its  commercial  supremacy11.  It12  had  a  rupture  also  with  the 
Netherlands,  whose  flag  it  banished  from  the  Baltic 13. 

These  unbounded  pretensions  naturally  excited  a  great  deal  of  ill 
feeling "  against  the  Hanse,  and,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal 15  to  it.  One 
after  another 16,  the  markets  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
its  own  private  estates,  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  admitted17  the 
traders  of  other  nations.  Then 18  it  was  that  the  league  began  to  suffer 
in  another  way  from  its  narrow-minded  selfishness.  As  long  as  it  had 
exclusive  command  of19  foreign  sources  of  supply,  it  did  not  trouble 
itself  to  develop  the  resources  of  Germany — indeed  it  rather  endeavoured20 
to  repress  them,  when  it  thought  that  others  were  likely  to  profit  by  them  ; 
but  when  one  by  one  its  monopolies  exploded 21,  it  found  reason  to  re- 
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pent  that  it  had  neglected  to  cultivate 22  the  productive  powers  of  its  own 
country. 

These  causes,  combined 2S  with  the  change 24  of  route  to  India,  led  to 
the  gradual  decline  of  this  famous  confederation25;  and  at  the  last 
general  assembly,  held  at  Liibeck  in  1630,  the  deputies  from  the  several 
cities  appeared  merely  to  declare  their  secession 26.  In  a  modified  form 27, 
however,  the  Hanse  lingered  on  M  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury— the29  shadow  of  a  great  name.  The  Free  Cities  of  Liibeck, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  are  now  only  nominally 
the  representatives  of  the  Hanse. — J.  H.  FYFE. 

1,  =Its  greed  and  selfishness  had  no  bounds.  2,  to  crush  all  growing 

trade,  atten  £anbet . . .  im  Jtetttte  gu  etfMcfen ;  the  adj. '  all '  must  be  repeated  before 
the  two  following  nouns.  3,  which  —  gains,  fobalb  bie  Sntereffen  be$  33unbe3  im 
gevingfUn  babutd)  beeintradjHgt  tourben.  4,  =  drove  away.  5,  =  foreign  ships. 
6,  their  vessels  =  them.  The  passage  'and  —  vessels'  is  best  rendered  by  the 
Passive  Voice.  '  To  seize ',  here  nut  9Befd)(og  betegen.  7,  =  the  league. 

8,  to  make  a  sacrifice,  ein  Dpfet  brtngen.  9,  to  come  into  collision  with  a 

person,  fid)  mit  einent  entjweien.  n  10,  2lu3;  to  come  off,  Ijerttorgeljen ;  it  =  the 
same.  11,  befjen  fommevgiefle  ItbetUgenfyett.  12,  It  is  better,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness,  to  change  the  pronoun  '  it'  into  'the  league'.  13,  Use  the 

Passive  Voice  to  render  '  whose  —  Baltic '.  14,  a  —  feeling  =  great  hatred. 
15,  to  prove  fatal  =  to  become  dangerous.  16,  Place  '  one  —  another ' 

after '  threw',  and  commence  the  sentence  with  ' The  markets ' ;  it  =  the  same ; 
as  —  estates,  al$  ifyre  eigenen  ©ebiete;  threw  off  their  allegiance,  fcarfen  .  .  .  baS 
tfynen  aufgebrungene  3odj  »ott  fid).  17,  '  to  admit  a  person ',  here  einem  bm 

3utrttt  gejktten.  18,   =  Upon  that.  19,  £mfd)aft  fiber ;  sources  of 

supply,  Sufufyvquefleti.  20,  er  bemfiljte  ftd)  toietmeljr.  21,  but  —  exploded  = 
but  when  its  monopolies  (§anbet6prt»ilegien)  were  one  after  another  taken  away 
(entretjjen)  from  it  (ifym,  to  be  placed  after  '  monopolies').  22,  to  culti- 

vate =  the  cultivation  ($flege,  f.) ;  '  the  —  country '  may  be  briefly  rendered  by 
bet  tnldnbtfcfjen  ^Jrcbuftionefraft.  23,  «=  in  combination.  24,  9JerIfguiig, 

f. ;  route,  Sanbtreg,  m.  25,  ©tdbtebitnb,  m.  26,  bcr  2lu>5tritt  au5  bcm 

JBunbe.  27,  befdjranft.  28,  however,  the  Hansa  lingered  on,  frtjicte 

bie  ^anfa  jebodj  nod) ...  ein  fuminerlidjee  2)afein.  29,  =the  mere. 

Section  197. 

COMING  TO   TERMS1. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  Paris2  painted  for  a  lady 
occupying  a  brilliant  position  in  society  her  portrait3,  with4  the  intention 
of  placing  it  in  an  exhibition  afterwards.  The  lady,  although  a  long 
time  celebrated  for  her  beauty  °,  had  arrived  at  that  age 6  which  is  seldom 
admitted  (fifty  years),  but7  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  through  cosmetics, 
and  showed  herself  as  beautiful  and  captivating  as  in  her  younger  days 
[= years].  Paris  is  full  of  resources,  and  ointments  are  to  be  obtained 
there 8  to  heal  the  wounds  of  time. 

Our  heroine  had  her  portrait  taken  *  in  the  most  graceful  attitude ; 
splendidly  dressed,  and  leaning  on  an  arm-chair,  she  looked  smiling  into 
the  glass,  which  should  return10  her  the  most  amiable  compliments. 
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The  painter  made  "  a  most  striking  likeness,  but  this  was  a  great  mis- 
take —  a  flattering  one  was  expected  12,  and  the  lady  subsequently  13  de- 
clared that  she  did  not  recognise  herself  (App.  §  28)  in  this  painting,  and 
the  portrait  was  left  on  the  painter's  hands  ".  The  artist,  feeling  himself 
hurt  in  his  pride,  was  too  good  a  philosopher  to  keep  a  portrait  worth 
three  thousand  francs  quietly  on  his  hands15,  and  an  idea  of  vengeance 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  16,  which  he  put  into  execution  at  once. 

A  short  time  before  the  day  fixed  for  17  the  opening  of  the  art-exhibi- 
tion at  the  Louvre  18,  the  lady  was  secretly  informed  that  her  portrait  was 
ornamented  with  certain  accessories  rather  compromising  her19.  She 
went  immediately  to  the  artist.  There  was  the  portrait  !  It  was  the 
same  striking  likeness  certainly  ;  but  the  painter  had  thinned  the  hair, 
and  the  lady  so  faithfully  painted  20  held  in  her  hand  two  large  tresses  of 
false  hair.  On  the  toilet  table  were  several  small  bottles,  labelled  thus  21  : 
"White-  Wash,"  "Vegetable  Red,"  "Cosmetic22,  to  efface  wrinkles/' 
"  Lotion,  to  dye  the  hair  in  a  minute  23." 

"  It  is  abominable,"  said  the  lady,  greatly  excited. 

"  Of  what  do  you  complain  ?"  coolly  replied  the  artist.  "  Did  you  not 
declare  (S.  48,  N.  2,  and  App.  §  28)  that  it  was  not  your  portrait?  You 
are  right,  it  is  a  mere  fancy  sketch  24,  and  as  such  I  shall  send  it  to  the 
exhibition." 

"  What,  Sir,  do  you  intend  to  exhibit  this  painting?" 

"  Certainly  25,  Madam  ;  but  as  a  cabinet  picture  26,  since  the  catalogue 
will  indicate  it  under  the  title  of  '  The  Coquette  of  Fifty  Years.'  " 

At  this  the  lady  fainted,  but  soon  recovered,  and  then  paid  at  once  for 
the  portrait27.  The  accessories  were  effaced28  in  her  presence,  the 
portrait  was  restored  to  its  original  state,  and  the  three  thousand  francs 
were  transferred  29  to  the  purse  of  the  painter.  —  THE  YOUNG  LADIES' 
JOURNAL. 


1.  =The  Compromise.  2,  An  artist  in  Berlin,  em  93ertwer 

3,  'painted  —  portrait'  may  be  briefly  rendered  =  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
high-placed  (f)cd?gefW(t)  lady.  4,  in.  5,  =  Although  the  lady  was  for 

a  long  time  (fett  lange)  celebrated  for  (toegen)  her  beauty  (see  S.  27,  N.  8). 

6,  =  she  had  now  reached  that  age  ;    admitted  =  confessed   (eingejknben). 

7,  =  however,  to  be  placed  after  '  endeavoured  '.  8,  and  —  time  =  and 
offers  (barbteten)  ointments,  which  heal  all  the  wounds  of  time.  9,  to  have 
one's  portrait  taken,  fid)  malen  taffen.             10,  =  tell.             11,  fdjaffett,  str.  v. 
tr.  ;  a  most  striking  likeness,  etn  i)cd)fl  afynUdjeS  2Mtb.               12,  =  the  lady  ex- 
pected one  that  flattered  her  (S.  48,  N.  6).             13,  mttljin,  to  be  placed  after 
'  declared  '.         14,  and  —  hands  =  and  refused  the  acceptance  of  the  same  (to 
agree  with  '  painting').            15,  to  keep  a  portrait  quietly  on  one's  hands,  etn 
portrait  gattj  rut)tg  bei  ftdj  ttegett  taffen.          16,  and  —  mind  =  and  devised  a  plan 
of  vengeance  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A).            17,  ju.            18,  im  Sfouvre.  19,  ba$ 
ifyr  portrait  tnit  gerotfien  fie  fcmprotmttterenben  3»f5fcen  strjtert  fei.               20,  itnb 
bie  treu  nadj  ber  9latut  gentalte  Same  ;  a  tress  of  false  hair,  eine  fatfd)e  £aarfled?te. 
21,   =with  the  following  labels  (dttfette,  f.).      22,  (3d)otu)eitg»>afTet.      23,  £aar* 
tinftur  jum  augenbltrftidjen  Sarben  ber  -§aate.          24,  =  it  is  only  the  production 
of  my  fancy.          25,  SlHerbing^.          26,  at3  ©enrebifb,  the  first  component  of 
which  being  pronounced  as  in  French.              27,  for  —  portrait  =  the  price  of 
the  picture.           28,  befcittgen.           29,  etn'serleiben,  p.  p.  einvevteibt. 
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Section  198. 

FALSE    PRIDE. 

Have  pity  on  *  the  youth  who  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  carrying  2  a  parcel. 
Such  a  youth  will  never  climb  the  hill3;  he  will  never  be  honoured  and 
respected  by  sensible,  respectable  4  men.  And  yet  how  many  there  are 
(S.  82,  N.  7)  who  have  the  failing6.  Do  you  know  the  story  of  the 
young  man  who  came  down  from  a  country  town  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  entered  the  great  wholesale  establishment  of  the  Lawrences  —  Abbot 
and  Amos  —  in  Boston  6  ?  He  was  a  young  merchant  who  had  just 
commenced  business  7.  He  had  money  enough  with  which  to  purchase  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  and  wished  to  get  as  many  more  on  credit8,  if 
they  (S.  134,  N.  4)  would  trust9  him. 

Mr.  Lawrence  shook  his  head.  The  young  man  could  offer  no  secu- 
rity, and  the  old10  merchants  did  not  consider  it  good  policy  to  give 
credit  to  an  unknown  and  untried  young  man.  The  youthful  customer 
did  not  blame  them.  He  said  he  should  probably  do  the  same  himself 
by  one  whom  he  did  not  know  u.  "  However,"  he  added,  "  I  hope  I 
may  grow  into  your  confidence  one  of  these  days  12." 

Then  he  paid  for  the  goods  he  had  purchased  ;  and  when  they  had 
been  done  up  13,  he  was  asked  where  he  would  have  them  sent  ".  "  I  will 
take  15  them  myself,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  the  parcel  is  heavy,"  said  the 
clerk.  "  And  I  am  young  and  strong,"  answered  the  customer.  "  No, 
I  will  take  the  parcel  on  my  shoulder.  I  cannot  earn  half  a  dollar  more 
easily  or  more  honestly."  And  he  had  taken  the  parcel  on  his  shoulder, 
and  had  approached  the  door,  when  Mr.  Lawrence  came  out  of  his  office, 
where  16  he  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  and  called  the  youth  back. 
"  You  can  have  all  the  goods  you  want,  young  man17,"  he  said.  "  Make 
your  own  selection,  and  set  your  own  time  for  payment18.  He  who  is 
willing  to  help  himself,  will  not  betray19  those  who  are  willing  to  help  him." 

And  the  old  merchant  was  not  mistaken.  That  young  man  became 
one  of  his  most  valuable  customers,  and  one  of  his  valued20  friends. 

When  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  (S.  25,  N.  5)  King  Jerome 
of  Westphalia  and  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  was  a  student 
of21  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridgeshire,  he  was  one  day  carrying  a 
bundle  of  clothing  22  from  his  washer-woman's  to  his  dormitory  2S,  when 
he  was  met  by  a  companion  24,  who  asked  him,  with  much  surprise,  why 
he  had  not  had  the  bundle  sent  to  his  room. 

"  Why  should  I  do  that?"  asked  the  prince.  "  Why2D,"  said  his  com- 
panion with  a  little  touch  of  embarrassment,  "  you  know  it  doesn't  look 
well  to  carry  one's  own  bundle  like  a  common  labourer." 

"  Bah  26,"  cried  Jerome,  laughing,  "  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  bearing  27  anything  (S.  3,  N.  7)  that  belongs  to  a  Bonaparte  1"—  - 
THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD. 


1,  tntt.  2,  =  with.  3,  =  Such  a  one  will  never  get  on  (vortrarte  Fommeit). 
4,  fctibe.  5,  =  this  fault.  6,  from  —  Boston  =  from  (and)  a  small  town 
in  N.  H.  to  Boston,  and  there  entered  the  great  (gtcfarttg)  wholesale  establish- 
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ment  (2Barentager)  of  Messrs.  Lawrence— Abbot  and  Amos  ?  7,  I  have 

just  commenced  business,  ify  fyabe  mid)  fceben  etabliert.  8,  to  get  a  thing  on 

credit,  etwctf  auf  tfrebit  entnefymen ;  as  many  more,  ncdj  etntnal  fo  »iele.  0,  to 
trust  a  person,  einem  SSectrauen  fdjenfen.  10,  =  experienced.  11,  by  — 
know,  einem  Unbefannten  gegeniibet,  to  be  placed  after  'should'  and  the  gram- 
matical object '  etf'.  To  do  the  same  oneself,  eS  and)  fo  ntadjen.  12,  I  may  — 
days = that  I  shall  gain  (ftdj  ertoevben)  one  of  these  days  (bermaleinft)  your  confi- 
dence. 13,  =  were  packed.  14,  =  where  they  should  be  sent. 
15,  =  carry.  16,  »ott  too  ;  to  be  a  spectator  of  a  scene,  eine  (Scene  tnit 
an'fetjen.  17,  .<?err.  18,  to  set  one's  own  time  for  payment,  ten  3afc 
funggtermin  fetbji  bejlimmen.  19,  betriigen.  20,  =  best  21,  was  — 
of = studied  in.  22,  mit  2Biifd)e.  23,  =  < lodging'  here.  24,  I  was 
met  by  a  companion,  ein  5«unb  begegnete  mir.  25,  Oh ;  his  =  the  ;  with  — 
embarrassment,  ettoos  »ertegen ;  you  know,  bod),  to  be  placed  after  the  verb ;  to 
carry  =  if  one  carries.  26,  =  Nonsense!  27,  to  be  seen  bearing  = 
to  bear. 

Section  199. 

ANECDOTES  OP1  GREAT  STATESMEN. 
I. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'. 

The  night  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation s  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  get  home  until4  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  In  the 
morning 5  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  possessed  a  most  amiable  disposition,  re- 
monstrated with  her  good  husband  at  breakfast.  She  kindly,  but  firmly, 
informed  him 6  that  politics 7  were  leading  him  into  bad  habits,  especially 
(S.  87,  N.  6)  to  keeping  late  hours8  and  drinking  at  the  rum  shops. 
She  did  not  like  it ;  she  had  to  sit  up 9,  and  also  the  children  were  kept 
awake 10.  "  And  now,  Abraham,"  she  continued,  "  let  me  tell  you  u  that 
to-night  I  will  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  If  you  come  before  that 
hour,  well  and  good 12;  if  not13,  I  will  not  get  up  and  let  you  in14."  Ten 
o'clock  came  that  night,  and  true  to  her  word,  Mrs.  Lincoln  went  to  bed 
with  her  children 15.  About  an  hour  later  Mr.  Lincoln  knocked  at 16  the 
door.  He  knocked  once,  twice,  and  even  three  times  before 17  an  upper 
window  was  raised  and  the  nightcap  of  a  female  looked  out.  "  Who  is 
there  ?"  "  I."  "  You  know  what  I  told  you,  Abraham  ?"  "  Yes,  but, 
wife,  I  have  got  something  very  particular  to  tell  you.  Let  me  in !"  "I 
don't  want  to  hear.  It  is  political  stuff 18."  "  Wife,  it  is  very  important. 
There  is19  a  telegraphic  despatch,  and  I  have  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency 20."  "  Oh,  Abraham,  this  is  awful !  Now  I  know  you  have 
been  drinking.  I  only  suspected  it  before,  and  you  may  just  go  and 
sleep  where  you  got  your  liquor21 1"  And  down  went  the  window  with  a 
slam 22.  The  next  day  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  news  that  the  humble 
husband  had  been  nominated  to  rule 23  over  millions. — THE  NEW  YORK 
HERALD. 

II. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK  (S.  138,  N.  12)  AND  LORD  BEACONSFIELD  24. 

Amongst  a  number  of  amusing  anecdotes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  one 
of25  the  State  banquet  given  at  Berlin  at  the  time  of  the  Congress, 
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when 26  he  sat  next  to  Prince  Bismarck  and  opposite  to  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess of  Germany.  Near  to  him  was  a  trophy  of  "  bonbons,"  on  the 
papers  of  which  were27  miniature  photographs  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  other  members  of  the  Prussian  royal  family.  After  the  feast  was 
over28,  the  lord  was  busily  engaged  (S.  87,  N.  6)  in  securing29  some  of 
these  sweets  to  take  home  as  a  [junt]  remembrance  of  the  occasion co, 
when  Prince  Bismarck  suddenly  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  so  startled 
him  that  he  dropped  his  spoil  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  see,  not  only  does 
Prince  Bismarck  give  nothing  away,  but  (S.  6,  N.  10)  he  does  not  allow 
anybody  to  help  himself."  The  German  Chancellor,  on  discovering 
(S.  55,  N.  i)  that  he  had  interrupted  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  a  feat  of  an- 
nexation31, burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  retorted:  "It  is  true  that32  I 
give  nothing  away ;  but,  as  you  see,  I  am  always  ready  for  an  honest 
alliance."  So  saying,  he  turned  to  the  table  and  executed  an  energetic 
raid  upon ss  the  "  bonbons,"  part  of  which  he  handed  over  to  his  British 
colleague. — THE  CORRESPONDENT  OF  "  THE  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH." 

1,  iiber,  with  Ace.  2,  $1  bra  ham  Sittcolit,  ^vajibent  bet  3Seteimglen 

©taaten  »on  9lovb  Slmerifa,  toat  bet  <Sofyn  eined  einfadjen  Sanbmanned  unb  ttnirbe  am 

12.  ftebtuat  1809  im  €>taate  Jlentucfi  geboten.    ©cine  Sugenbetjiefyung  war  nut  fine 
fyedjft  mangetfyafte,  benn  man  fagt,  et  fyabe  nut  ein  3al)t  bie  (Sdjule  be[ud)t ;  trofc  bet  uii* 
flunftigjlen  SJerljattmffe  gelang  ed  il)m  abet  benncd),  fid)  butd)  bef)atrlid)ed  ©elbjtftubium 
jam  geicanbten  9lb»ofaten,  tud)tigen  Olebnet  unb  einfuijjtetdjen  ^olitifet  fyetanjubtlben. 
(ft  nwrbe  Slbgeotbnetet  fut  bie  Segtdlatut  bed  ©taated  SUinoid,  SDJitglieb  bed  Jtongreffed 
unb  bed  (Senatd,  unb  tratb  enbu'd)  im  Saljte  1860,  gerabe  in  bent  fritifdjen  5Hugenbltrfe, 
too  bie  ©ubjlaaten,  wetdje  bie  Slu3be()nung  bet  @f lavetet  fotbetten,  fid)  tvegut  SBernjeigerung 
btefet  ^otbetung  »on  bet  Union  (oSfagten,  »on  ben  SRepubltfanern  jum  ^>rdflbenten  bet 
ajereinigten  (Staaten  getoa^lt.    ©(eid;  nad)  feinet  SBafyl  jut  Su^tung  be«  @taat3tuber3 
etfotgte  bet  Slu^btud)  jened  fiet3  benhuurbigen  93utgetftiegeg  fcitens  bet  Union  unb  bet 
fid)  etnpctenben  Subflaaten,  n>e(d)et  funf  Sa^te  lang  mit  m6vbetifd)et  2Bnt  bad  Sanb 
gemittete  unb  enblid)  mit  bet  ganjtidjen  9lbfd)ajfung  bet  Sflauetei  unb  bet  SBefiegung  bet 
©ubftaaten  enbete.    ^anm  trat  et  jebod)  im  SKarj  1865  jum  jweiten  2)?ale  butd)  un^ 
gefyeuve  jStimmenme^tljeit  won  bet  Union  jum  ^taflbenten  ertra^lt  »ctben,  unb  fawn 
toaren  bie  (Stteitftafte  bet  Subftaaten  auf  immet  gebtod;en  unb  ttetnidjtet,  aid  bet  gefeierte 
©taatdmann  am  14.  3lptU  1865  bei  ©elegenfyeit  einet  X^eaterootjlellung  im  5oto'fd)eti 
Sljeatet  ju  SBaf^tngton  bet  tudjlofen  £anb  eined  »on  bet  bemo!tatifd;en  ^attet  angereijten 
SWcrbetd,  bed  @d)anfpie(etd  Sofjn  Silfed  Sootf),  ^um  Dpfet  jtct.    @o  enbete  bad  2eben 
eined  Scanned,  toeldjet  a(d  guter,  red>tfdjaifenet  SJiivger,  aid  einpu^reidjet  ©taatdmann  unb 
aid  ebelmuttget  Sefveiet  »on  funf  SWifltenen  ©flaven  »on  feinem  33atetlanbe  flctd  in 
banfbatem  Slnbenfen  ge^atten  n?evben  mrb.  3,  5fon»e nt,  m. ;  of,  ju.  4,  not 
until,  erft.        6,  Say  '  The  next  morning  at  (beim)  breakfast ',  and  comp.  App. 
§  14.     She  remonstrated  with  her  good  husband,  fte  madjte  iljtem  guten  SWanne 
etitt^e  Sorftellungen  ubet  fein  langed  9ludbleiben.    The  words  '  einige  —  ?ludHeit»en ' 
must  stand  at  the  end  of  the  period.                6,  =  She  told  him  in  a  kind,  but 
(bodj)  determined  tone.              7,  bie  $olitif,  always  used  in  the  Sing. ;  into,  jit. 
8,  to  keep  late  hours,  fpdt  nad)  £aufe  fommen.    App.  §  28  and  30.     To  drink 
at  the  rum  shops,  bie  2Bivtd()dufet  befud)en.            0,  auf  bleiben.          10,  =  could 
not  sleep.                11,   =  I  will  tell  you.            12,   =  well,  then,  I  will  be  glad. 

13,  Liter.  =  comest  thou  however  not.  14,  ind  £aud  lajieit.  15,  Say 
'  Now,  when  it  (Slid  ed  nun)  struck  ten  that  night,  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  her  chil- 
dren went  to  bed,  as  she  had  promised.            16,  an,  with  Ace.            17,  efye ; 
an  —  raised  =  a  window  was  opened  up-stairs  (oben).        18,  llnjtnn.        19,  Qd 
ijl  .  .  .  gefcntnten.          20,  for  the  Presidency  =  President.     Comp.  S.  27,  N.  4. 
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21,  =  go  again  and  sleep  there  where  you  have  been  drinking !  22,  =  and 
the  window  was  closed  with  a  slam  (wiebet  jugetoorfen).  23,  to  rule  =  ruler. 
24,  SBcuirtimn  ©Israeli,  fiorb  SWcottsftelb,  geboren  in  Sonbott  am  21.  S5e# 
jentberi8o4, gejlorben  am  19. 2tyrili88i  auf  feinem  Sanbftfce  J&ugljenben,  ausgejetdjnetet: 
Sittevat,  berufyiutev  ©taatSmann,  glanjenbev  Stebner  unb  langidfyriget  5ulpt  ber  fonfewas 
tisen  Cartel,  jlefyt  bei  feiuen  beuntnbentben  Sanbeteuten  je£t  nod)  in  fo  frifdjem  Slnbenfen, 
bajj  eg  bcm  SSerfaffer  ber  ^iirje  ttegen  erlaubt  fein  mogc,  auf  feine  gldnjenben  (Srfclge 
Iteiter  nidjt  einjugeljen.  25,  in  Squg  auf;  use  the  attributive  construction, 

as  explained  in  S.  7,  N.  3,  A,  and  S.  48,  N.  6.  26,  bet  bent.  27,  on  — 
were  =  which  were  ornamented  with.  28,  nacf)  aufgefyobener  £afet.  29,  here 
{idj  an'eignen.  30,  an  bag  geji.  31,  Slnnerioni^erfucfy,  m.  32,  It  —  that, 
Sreilicij.  33,  =  and  made  an  energetic  (tuc^tig)  attack  upon  (auf). 

Section  200. 

THE  POWER  OP  MUSIC. 

On  one  occasion  when  young  Chopin l  had  been  travelling  for  several 
days  in  the  slow  fashion  of  German  diligences,  he  was  delighted  and 
surprised,  on  stopping  at  a  small  post-house,  to  discover  a  grand  piano- 
forte in  one  of  the  rooms 2,  and  still  more  surprised  to  find  it  in  tune  3 — 
thanks,  probably,  to  the  musical  taste  of  the  postmaster's  family.  He  sat 
down  instantly  and  began  to  improvise  in  *  his  peculiarly  happy  manner. 
One  by  one  the  travellers  were  attracted  by  the  unwonted  sweet  sounds. 
One  of  them  even  allowed 5  his  beloved  pipe  to  go  out  in  his  ecstasy, 
and  the  postmaster,  his  wife,  and  his  two  daughters  joined  the  group  of 
listeners.  Unmindful  of  his  audience,  of  the  journey,  the  lapse  of  time6, 
and  everything  but  the  music,  Chopin  continued  to  play,  and  his  com- 
panions 7  to  listen  in  rapt  attention,  when  they  were  suddenly  roused  by 
a  stentorian8  voice,  which  made  the  windows  rattle,  calling  out9:  "  The 
horses  are  ready,  gentlemen  !"  The  postmaster  roared  out  an  anathema10 
against  the  disturber — the  postillion — and  the  passengers  cast  angry 
glances  at  him.  Chopin  started  from  his  seat,  but  was  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  his  audience,  who  entreated  him  to  continue.  "  But  we 
have  been  here  for  some  time,"  said  Chopin,  consulting  his  watch,  "  and 
are  due  in  Posen  already11."  "  Stay  and  play,  noble  young  artist,"  cried 
the  postmaster,  "  I  will  find  you  courier's  horses  if  you  will  only  remain 
a  little  longer."  "Do  be  persuaded12,"  added  the  postmaster's  wife, 
almost  threatening  the  artist  with  an  embrace ls.  What  could  he  do  but 
resume  his  place  at  the  instrument  ?  When  at  last  he  paused,  the  ser- 
vant appeared  with  wine  ;  the  host's  daughter  served  the  artist  first,  and 
then  the  travellers,  upon  which  the  postmaster  proposed  a  cheer  for14  the 
musician,  in  which  all  joined 15.  The  ladies  in  their  gratitude  filled  the 
carriage  pockets  with  the  best  eatables  and  wine  the  house  contained ; 
and  when  at  last  the  artist  rose  to  go 15,  his  gigantic  host  seized  him  in 
his  arms  and  triumphantly  bore  him  to 17  the  carriage !  Long 18  years 
afterwards  Chopin  would  recall  (S.  101,  N.  22)  this  little  incident  with 
pleasure,  and  declare  that  the  plaudits  of  the  press  had  never  given  him 
more  delight  than  the  homage19  of  these  simple  music-loving  Germans. — 
MANCHESTER  Tix-Bixs. 
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1,  j^rebetu  ftrancotS  (Sljcfctn,  ber  berutjntte  Jl(a»iemrtuofe  unb  J?cmtcniji,  beffen 
imlobieenreid)e  3Jiafutfa3,  SBatjer,  9lotturnc6,  93allaben,  ^otonaifen  itnb  (Stuben  feinen 
9iamen  iibevaK  befannt  gemad)t  fyaben,  ttwrbe  tm  Safyre  1810  ju  SelajctoaWola  bet  2Bats 
fd)au  gebcren,  unb  ftarb  am  17.  Dftcber  1849  in  ^5avig,  too  n  ftd)  feit  bem  Safyre  1831 
niebergelaffen  Ijatte.  On  one  occasion,  einfi.  2,  he  —  rooms  =  and  was 

stopping  at  (uor)  a  small  post-house,  he  was  delighted  and  surprised  to  discover 
a  grand  pianoforte  (Stogel,  m«)  in  one  of  the  rooms.  3,  to  —  tune  =  when 

he  found  it  in  good  tune.          4,  auf;  peculiarly  =  peculiar;  happy  =  charming. 
5,  laffen.  6,  3eit»erlauf,  m.  7,  Say  '  whilst  his  travelling-companions 

listened  to  him',  etc.  8,  =mighty.  9,  =  through  which  even  the 

windows  rattled  (erfHrten),  and  which  cried.  10,  einen  ghtd)  aitSftofjen. 

11,  I  am  due  in  London  already,  id)  foHte  bereitS  in  Sonbcn  fetn.     The  words 
'said — watch'  are  best  placed  after  the  quotation.  12,  {Id)  iiberreben 

laffen.  13,  bie  in  invent  (Sntgitrfen  ben  ^unjKer  faft  nntarmt  ^atte.  14,  to 

propose  a  cheer  for  a  person,  ein  .§od)  auf  einen  auSbvtna,en.  15,  here  eim 

fltmmen.  16,  here  gnr  5lbveife.  17,  in  ...  fyttuin.  18,  9lod;  »ielc. 

19,  bie  ei;venbejeii3Uti3en. 


Section  201. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AND  NO  EYES1. 

I. 

"  Well,  Robert,  where  have  you  been  walking2  this  afternoon?"  said  a 
tutor  to  one  of  his  pupils,  at  the  close 3  of  a  holiday. 

ROBERT. — I  have  been  to  Millthorp-Heath,  and  so  round  by 4  the  wind- 
mill upon  Camp-Mount,  and  home  through  the  meadows  by  the  river 
side. 

TUTOR. — Well,  that  is  a  pleasant  round 5. 

ROBERT. — I  thought6  it  very  dull,  sir;  I  scarcely  met  with  a  single 
person.  I  would  much  rather  have  gone 7  along  the  turnpike-road. 

TUTOR. — To  be  sure,  if  seeing  men  and  horses  is  your  object8,  you 
are,  indeed,  better  entertained  on  the  high-road.  But  did  you  not  see 
William  (S.  48,  N.  2)  ? 

ROBERT. — We  set  out  together9;  but  he  lagged  behind  in  the  lane, 
and  so 10 1  walked  on  and  left  him. 

TUTOR. — That  was  a  pity.     He  would  have  been  company  for  you. 

ROBERT. — Oh,  he  is  so  tedious,  always  stopping  to  look  at  this  thing 
or  that!  I  would  rather  walk  alone11.  I  dare  say  he  is  not  come 
yet. 

TUTOR. — Here  he  comes.     Well,  William,  where  have  you  been  ? 

WILLIAM. — Oh,  the  pleasantest  walk12!  I  went  all  over  Millthorp- 
Heath,  and  so  up  to  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  down  among 
the  green  meadows  by  the  side  of  the  river  home  again. 

TUTOR. — Why,  that  is  just  the  round  Robert  has  been  taking,  and  he 
complains  of  Us  dulness  and  prefers  the  high-road. 

WILLIAM. — I  wonder  at  that.  I  am  sure  I  hardly  took  a  step  that  did 
not  delight  me;  and  I  have  brought  home  my  handkerchief  full  of 
curiosities 13. 
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TUTOR. — Suppose14,  then,  you  give  us  an  account  of  what  amused 
you  so  much.  I  fancy  it  will ls  be  as  new  to  Robert  as  to  me. 

WILLIAM. — I  will  do  it  readily.  The  lane  leading  to  the  heath,  you 
know,  is  close 16  and  sandy,  so  I  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  made  the 
best  of  my  way 1T.  However,  I  spied  a  curious  thing  enough 18  in  the 
hedge.  It  was  an  old  crab-tree,  out  of  which  grew  a  bunch  of  some- 
thing green19,  quite  different  from  the  tree  itself.  Here  is  a  branch 
of  it. 

TUTOR. — Ah !  this  is  mistletoe,  a  plant  of  great  fame 20  for  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  Druids  of  old 21,  in  their  religious  rites  and  incantations. 
It  bears22  a  very  slimy,  white  berry,  of  which  bird-lime  may  be  made, 
•whence i3  its  Latin  name  "  viscum."  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  do 
not  grow  in  the  ground  by  a  root  of  their  own 24,  but  fix  themselves  upon 
other  plants;  whence 25  they  have  been  humourously26  styled  "parasit- 
ical," as  being  hangers  on,  or  dependents.  It  was  the  mistletoe  of  the 
oak  that  the  Druids  particularly  honoured. 

1,  cber  ©i-tjen  itnb  nicfjt  ©djett.  2,  walking,  aufbetnem  ©^ajtergange.  Use  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  when  the  tutor  addresses  the  boy,  but  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  when 
the  boy  addresses  the  tutor.  3,  am  2lbeub.  4,  and  —  by  =  banu  bei  .  .  . 
soriiber.  Camp-Mount,  bet  Sagerberg ;  Millthorp-Heath,  bte  9Wif(tl)otpet  Jpeibe. 
5,  =  tour  or  walk.  0,  =  I  have  found.  7,  Use  the  Pluperfect  Subj. 

accord,  to  App.  §  32  ;  along  —  road,  bie  (£{jauffee.  8,  =  if  you  want  to  see 
men  and  horses.  —  I  am  better  entertained  there,  id)  icevbe  mid)  bort  beffer  amu; 
fteveu.  Q,  =  We  went  away  from  home  together.  10,  =  therefore ;  and 
left  him  =  and  troubled  no  more  about  him  (fid)  um  einen  fummern).  11,  3d) 
gefye  ttiet  liebet  a((etn.  I  dare  say,  tooljl,  adv.,  to  be  placed  after  the  auxiliary. 
12,  =Oh,  it  was  a  splendid  walk !  All  over  =  through  the  tfhole  of;  and  so  = 
then  ;  and  then  =  and  from  there ;  among  =  through.  13,  =  curious  things. 
14,  yimi.  15,  =  It  will  certainly.  10,  eingepfevdjt.  17,  so  —  way  =  and 
therefore  I  left  almost  everything  unnoticed  there  and  went  on  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 18,  =  something  most  curious.  19,  a  —  green  =  a  green  plant. 
20,  =  a  well  (af(gemein)  known  plant.  21,  =  the  old  Druids ;  in,  bet. 

22,  =  has.  23,  imb  baljer.  24,  which  —  own,  tteldje  md)t  in  bet  @rbe 

trmrgeut.  25,  nxgfyalb.  26,  fd)erjf)aftevtt)etfe ;  parasitical, 

as  —  dependents,  boS  J)etf  t  <£d)marcfcet  ober  SIbfyancjUuge. 


Section  202. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OB  EYES  AHT>  NO  EYES. 

II. 

WILLIAM. — A  little  further  on  I  saw  a  green  woodpecker 1  fly  to  a  tree, 
and  run  up  the  trunk  like  a  cat. 

TUTOR. — That  was 2  to  seeky^r  insects  which  live  in  the  bark  of  trees. 
For  that  purpose  the  woodpeckers  bore  holes  into  the  bark  with  their 
strong  bills,  whereby  they  do 3  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  trees. 

WILLIAM. — What  beautiful  birds  they  are  * ! 

TUTOR. — Yes ;  the  woodpecker  has,  from  its  colour  and  size,  been 
called  the  English  parrot  (S.  4,  N.  4,  man). 
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WILLIAM. — When  I  got  upon  the  heath,  how  charming  it  was5!  The 
air  was  so  fresh,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side  6  so  free  and  unbounded  1 
The  heath  was  all  covered  with  gay  flowers,  many  of  which  I  had  never 
observed  before.  There  were7  at  least  three  different  kinds  (S.  36, 
N.  7  A)  of  heath  (I  have  them  in  my  handkerchief  here)  and  gorse,  and 
broom,  and  bell-flowers  ;  and  many  others  of  all  colours,  of  which  I  will 
beg  you  presently  to  tell  me  the  names 8. 

TUTOR. — That  I  will  do  readily. 

WILLIAM. — I  saw,  too,  several  birds  that  were  new  to  me.  There  was 
a  pretty  grayish  one,  of  the  size  of  a  lark,  that  was  hopping  about  some 
great  stones ;  and  when  he  flew  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  white  above 
his  tail 9. 

TUTOR. — That  was  a  wheat-ear 10.  They  are  reckoned  very  delicious 
birds  to  eat11,  and  frequent  the  open  downs  in12  Sussex,  and  some  other 
counties,  in  great  number. 

WILLIAM. — There  was  a  flock  of  lapwings  upon  a  marshy  part  of  the 
heath 13  that  amused  me  much,  As  I  came  near  them,  some  of  them 
kept  flying  round  and  round  u,  just  over  my  head,  and  crying,  "  Pewit," 
"  Pewit,"  so  distinctly,  one  might  almost  fancy  they  spoke 18.  I  thought 
I  should  have  caught 16  one  of  them,  for  he  flew  as  if  one  of  his  wings 
was  broken  (App.  §  33),  and  often  tumbled  close  to  the  ground ;  but  as 
I  came  near,  he  always  contrived l7  to  get  away. 

TUTOR. — Ha,  ha!  you  were  finely  taken  in,  then18!  This  was  all  an 
artifice  of  the  bird's,  to  entice  you  away  from  its  nest,  for  the  lapwings 
build  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  their  nests  would  easily  be  observed, 
did  they  not  draw  off19  the  attention  of  intruders,  by  their  loud  cries  and 
counterfeit  lameness. 

WILLIAM. — I  wish  I  had  known  that20,  for  the  bird  led  me  a  long 
chase'"1,  often  over  shoes  in  water.  However,  this  was  the  cause  [ba»on, 

5.  1 6 1,  N.  21]  of  my  falling  in  with22  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  who  were 
cutting 23  and  piling  up  turf  for  fuel.     I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with 
them  about  the  manner  of  preparing  the  turf,  and  the  price  it  sells  at 2l. 
They  gave  me,  too,  a  creature  I  never  saw  before — a  young  viper,  which 
they  had  just  killed.     I  have  seen  several  common  snakes,  but  this  is 
thicker  in  proportion,  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  they  are. 

1,  ©tunfyf d)t,  m. ;  to,  cutf.  2,  =  That  he  did.  3,  ju'fiigen.  4,  =  They 
((§3)  are  really  charming  birds !  5,  =  But  upon  the  heath  it  was  charming ! 

6,  nadj  alien  <Seiten  Ijin ;  all  =  quite.        7,  @<3  tvar.cn  bcrt.        8,  beren  Stamen  id) 
tmr  nod)  won  3l)iten  cv&Utcn  un((.  9,  and  —  tail,  nnb  fceint  glico.cn  fiber  bent 
@d)toon$c  tveijj  beftebert  war.      10,  ©tetn^arfer,  m. ;  or  2Beijjfe(d)en,  n.      il,  They  — 
eat  =  These  birds  are  very  much  valued  (fd)d£en)  on  account  of  their  flesh. 
12,   =and  live  in  the  downs  of.            13,  =  In  the  marshy  part  of  the  heath  I 
saw  a  flock  (@d)ar)  of  lapwings.  14,  round  and  round,  intmer  im  Jtreife 
Ijentm.         15,  one  —  spoke,  bap  id)  faft  frdfynte,  fie  fpredjen  ju  fyoren.         16,  «=  I 
should  be  able  to  catch.           17,  gelano,  e3  ttjm  intmer.         18,  bann  bijl  bit  fdjou 
angefiifyrt  tvorben !                19,  did  —  off,  fndjten  fte  ntdjt  .  .  .  baoott  abjnlenfen,  in- 
truders =  unbidden  guests.        20,  35a3  I)d  tte  id)  worfier  unfien  foden.         21,  =  for 
the  bird  caused  (ttetantaffen)  me  to  run  a  long  time  after  it  (Ijiutev  einem  $ttfO(jen). 
22,  of — with  =  that  I  met.               23,  ftedjen,  str.  v.  24,  about  —  at, 
fiber  bte  Submitmifltfweift  unb  bie  ffitrfenffymfe  bed  £orfe$. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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Section  203. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

III. 

TUTOR. — True.  Vipers  frequent x  those  turfy,  boggy  grounds 2  pretty 
much,  and  I  have  known  several  turf-cutters  bitten  by  them. 

WILLIAM. — They  are  very  venomous,  are  they  not  ? 

TUTOR. — Enough  so3  to  make  their  wounds  painful  and  dangerous, 
though  they  seldom  prove  fatal. 

WILLIAM. — Well,  I  then  took  my  course 4  up  to  the  windmill  on  the 
mount.  I  climbed  up  the  steps  of  the  mill,  in  order  to  get  a  better  view 
of  the  country  round 6.  What  an  extensive  prospect !  I  counted  fifteen 
church  steeples ;  I  saw  several  gentlemen's  houses '  peeping  out  from 
the  midst  of  green  woods  and  plantations7;  and  I  could  trace  the  wind- 
ings8 of  the  river  all  along  the  low  grounds,  till  it  was  lost  behind  a  ridge 
of  hills 9.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do 10,  if  you  will  give 
me  leave. 

TUTOR.— What  is  that11? 

WILLIAM. — I  will  go  again  and  take  with  me  Carey's  county  map 12, 
by  which  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  make  out  most  of  the  places. 

TUTOR. — You  shall  have  it;  and  I  will  go  with  you,  and  take  my 
pocket  spying-glass. 

WILLIAM. — I  shall  be  very  glad  of  that.  Well,  a  thought  struck  me, 
that,  as  the  hill  is  called  Camp-Mount,  there  might  probably  be  some 
remains  of  ditches  and  mounds 13  with  which  I  have  read  that  camps 
were  surrounded.  And  I  really  believe  I  discovered  something  of  that 
sort u  running  one  side  of  the  mount. 

TUTOR. — Very  likely  you  might 15.  I  know  antiquaries  have  described 
such  remains  as  existing  there,  which  some  suppose  to  be  Roman,  others 
Danish 16.  We  will  examine  them  when  we  go. 

WILLIAM. — From  the  hill  I  went  straight  down  to  the  meadows  below, 
and  walked  on  the  side  of  a  brook  that  runs17  into  the  river.  It18  was 
all  bordered  with  reeds  and  tall  flowering-plants  (S.  16,  N.  10),  quite 
different  from  those  I  had  seen  on  the  heath.  As  I  was  getting  down 19 
the  bank  to  reach  one  of  them,  I  heard  something  plunge  into  the  water 
near  me.  It  was  a  large  water-rat,  and  I  saw  it  swim  over  to  the  other 
side,  and  go 20  into  its  hole.  There  were 21  a  great  many  large  dragon- 
flies  all  about  the  stream.  I  caught  one  of  the  finest,  and  have  him  here 
in  a  leaf.  But  how  I  longed  to  catch  a  bird  that  I  saw  hovering  **  over 
the  water,  and  every  now  and  then  darting  into  it !  It  was  all  over  a 
mixture  of  the  most  beautiful  green  and  blue,  with  some  orange  colour  M. 
It  was  somewhat  less  than  a  thrush,  and  had  a  large  head  and  bill,  and 
a  short  tail. 

1,  =  live  in.  2,  ©egenbett.  3,  =  venomous  enough.        4,  =  there- 

upon I  went.  6,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  country  round,  id?  fotmte  bit 

Umgegenb  gut  ubevHicfen.         6,  I>mfd}aftlidje  ^dufet.        7,  *parfanlagm.        8,  bet 
fid?  fd?langelnt>e  8auf,  as  Nom. :  low  grounds  =  meadows.  9,  Jpiigetvucfen,  m. 

10,  =  will  do.    Supply  « baju  *  after  '  leave'.  11,  2Ba<3  benn  ?  12,  2Je* 
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jivMirte ;  by  which  =  by  (nttt)  the  help  of  which ;  ?  to  make  out ',  here  BefHmmen, 
w.  v.  tr. ;  places,  Dvtfdjaften.  13,  Well  —  mounds.  This  passage  may  be 

Construed  thus :  '  Now,  since  (£)a  nun)  the  hill  is  called  Camp-Mount,  a  thought 
struck  me  that  there  are  (ftdj  beftnben)  probably  some  remains  of  ditches  and 
mounds  ((Srbttaft,  m) '.  I  have  read  =  as  I  have  read.  14,  ettoaS  beravtige$  ; 

running  one  side  =  on  the  one  side.  15,  =That  is  quite  (cjetne)  possible. 

16,  to  be  —  Danish,  baft  jie  tomifdjen,  anbere  abet,  bafi  jie  banifcfyen  UrfprungS  finb. 

17,  ftdj  etgiefien.  18,  =  The  brook ;  bordered  =  overgrown,  ben>ad)fen. 
19,  fytnuntetfletgen  ;  to  reach  =  to  pluck.        20,  =  creep.     Read  S.  78,  N.  14,  B. 

21,  ($3  toaren  bcrt,  after  which  place  the  words  '  all  —  stream ',  am   93atf)e. 

22,  nmfyerfliegm ;  every  —  then,  bann  unb  toann  ;  *  to  dart ',  here  fyinunterfcfyiefjen ; 
into  It  =  into  the  same.  23,  It  —  colour  =  His  plumage  ((Sefteber)  con- 
sisted of  (auS)  a  mixture  of  the  finest  green  and  blue  with  a  small  addition 
(3ufajj,  m.)  of  orange  colour  (Dtangengelb). 

Section  204. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OB  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

IV. 

TUTOR. — I  can  tell  you  what  that  bird  was — a  kingfisher,  the  cele- 
brated halcyon  of  the  ancients,  about  which  so  many  tales  are  told.  It 
lives  on1  fish,  which  it  catches  in  the  manner  you  saw.  It  builds  in  holes 
on  the  banks,  and  is  a  shy,  retired 2  bird,  never  to  be  seen  far  from  the 
stream  it  inhabits. 

WILLIAM. — I  must  try  to  get  another  sight  of  him,  for  I  never  saw 
(S.  48,  N.  2)  a  bird  that  pleased  me  so  much.  Well,  I  followed  this  little 
brook  till  it  entered 3  the  river,  and  then  took4  the  path  that  runs  along 
the  bank.  On  the  opposite  side,  I  observed  several  little  birds  running 
along  the  bank,  and  making  a  piping  noise 5.  They  were 6  brown  and 
white,  and  about  as  big  as  a  snipe. 

TUTOR. — I  suppose  they  [eg]  were  sand-pipers 7;  one  of  the  numerous 
family  of  birds  (S.  36,  N.  7,  A)  that  get  their  living8  by  wading  among 
the  shallows  and  picking  up  worms  and  insects. 

WILLIAM. — There  were  a  great  many  swallows,  too,  sporting 9  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  that  entertained  me  with  their  motions.  Some- 
times10 they  dashed  down  into  the  stream11;  sometimes  they  pursued 
one  another  so  quickly,  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  follow  them.  In  one 
place,  where  a  steep  sand-bank  rose  high  above  the  river,  I  observed 
many  of  them  go  in  and  out  of  holes  with  which  the  bank  was  bored 
full 12. 

TUTOR. — Those  [2)a8]  were  sand-martins18,  the  smallest  of  our  species 
of  swallows.  They  are  of  a  mouse-colour  above,  and  white  beneath. 
They  u  make  their  nests,  and  bring  up  their  young,  in  these  holes,  which 
run  a  great  depth,  and  by  their  situation  are  secure  from  all  plunderers. 

WILLIAM. — A  little  further  I  saw  a  man  in  a  boat,  who  was  catching 
eels  in  an  odd  way 15.  He  had  a  long  pole  with  broad  iron  prongs  "  at 
the  end ;  just  like  Neptune's  trident ",  only  there  were  five  prongs  instead 
of  three.  This  he  pushed  straight  down  into  the  mud,  in  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  river,  and  fetched  up  the  eels  sticking  between  the  prongs. 

TUTOR. — I  know  the  method.     It  is  called  the  spearing  of  eels 18. 

M  2 
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WILLIAM.  —  While  I  was  looking  at  him,  a  heron  came  flying  over  my 
head,  with  his  large  flagging  wings.  He  alighted  ig  at  the  next  turn  of 
the  river,  and  I  crept  softly  behind  the  bank  to  watch  his  motions.  He 
had  waded  into  the  water  as  far  as  his  long  legs  would  allow  him  20  and 
was  standing  there  motionless  with  his  neck  drawn  in,  looking  21  intently 
on  the  stream.  Presently  he  darted  his  long  bill  as  quick  as  lightning 
into  the  water,  and  drew  out  a  fish,  which  he  swallowed.  I  saw  him 
catch  another  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  took  alarm  22  at  some  noise  I 
made,  and  flew  away  slowly  to  a  wood  at  some  distance,  where  he 
settled. 

1,  »on  ;  in  —  saw,  auf  bte  »on  bit  beobadjtete  SBeife.  2,  tie  Grtnfamfett  IteBenb  ; 
never  —  inhabits  =  which  goes  never  far  away  (jicfj  entfernen)  from  the  stream 
(©etodffer,  n.)  where  it  has  its  nest.  3,  fid)  ergiejjen,  str.  v.  refl.  4,  betvetett, 
str.  v.  tr.  5,  running  —  noise,  am  Ufet  entlanj  fyupfen  unb  pfeifen.  6,  =  looked; 
and  =  and  were.  7,  ©traublaufer.  8,  '  to  get  one's  living  ',  here  fid)  feine 
Otaljtung  »evfdja{fen.  Read  S.  87,  N.  6  ;  among  the  shallows,  an  ben  feicfytm  ®te  ((en  ; 
to  wade,  umfyet'ttjaten  ;  and  picking  up  =  in  order  to  pick  up.  9,  '  to  sport  ', 
here  fein  <Spiet  tvetben  ;  that  =  and.  10,  balb.  11,  =  water.  12,  I  — 
full  =  I  observed  that  many  of  them  crept  into  the  holes  that  were  in  great 
number  (SRenge,  f.)  bored  (fytneiu'bofyren)  into  the  bank,  but  then  (bciitn  aber) 
came  out  again.  13,  Ufevfdjftxilben.  14,  Commence  this  period  with 

'  In  these  holes  —  plunderers'  ;  to  make  a  nest,  ein  SRefl  batten  ;  to  bring  up  the 
young,  bte  3ungen  gvojj  jtefjen.  15,  auf  H>unberlid?e  SSBetfe.  16,  Stnfe,  f. 

17,  2)retjacf,  m.  18,  ba8  Slatftecfyen.  19,  jtd)  auf  bte  Srbe  nieberlafien. 

20,  Insert  the  grammatical  object  eS  before  'him*.  21,  =and  looked  in- 

tently (mtt  gefpamtter  Slufmevffamfeit)  down  upon  the  water  (auf  .  .  .  Ijeutteber). 
22,  to  take  alarm  at  something,  bttrdj  etttaS  in  guvdjt  ojefefct  wecben. 


Section  205. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OB  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

V. 

TUTOR,  —  Probably  his  nest  was  there,  for  herons  build  upon  the  loftiest 
tree  they  can  find,  and  sometimes  in  society  together,  like  rooks.  Form- 
erly, when  these  birds  were  valued  for  the  amusement  of  hawking  l,  many 
gentlemen  had  their  heronries  2,  and  a  few  are  still  remaining. 

WILLIAM.  —  I  think  (S.  64,  N.  n)  they  are  the  largest  wild  birds 
we  have. 

TUTOR.  —  They  are  of  great  length  and  spread  of  wing3,  but  their 
bodies  are  comparatively  small. 

WILLIAM.  —  I  then  turned  homeward,  across  the  meadows,  where  I 
stopped  awhile,  to  look  at4  a  large  flock  of  starlings,  which  kept  flying 
about  at  no  great  distance.  I  could  not  tell  at  first  what  to  make  of 
them  6,  for  they  rose  altogether  from  the  ground  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  6  of  black  cloud,  hovering  over 
the  field.  After  taking  a  short  round  7,  they  settled  again,  but  presently 
rose  in  the  same  manner.  I  dare  say  8  there  were  hundreds  of  them. 

TUTOR.  —  Perhaps  so  9  ;  for  in  the  fenny  counties  their  flocks  are  so 
numerous  10  as  to  break  down  whole  acres  of  reeds,  by  settling  on  them  n. 
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This  disposition 12  of  starlings  to  fly  in  close  swarms  was  remarked  even 
by  Homer,  who  compares  the  foe  (S.  48,  N.  6)  flying  from  one  of  his 
heroes  to  a  cloud  of  starlings  retiring  dismayed  at  the  approach  of 
the  hawk. 

WILLIAM. — After  I  had  left  the  meadows,  I  crossed"  the  corn-fields 
in  the  way  to  our  house,  and  passed  close  by  a  deep  marl-pit.  Looking 
into  it,  I  saw,  on  one  of  the  sides,  a  cluster  of  what 14 1  took  to  be  shells ; 
and  upon  going  down,  I  picked  up  a  clod  of  marl16,  which  was  quite 
full  of  them ;  but  how  sea-shells  can  get  there,  I  cannot  imagine. 

TUTOR. — I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise,  since  many  philosophers 
have  been  much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  same  appearance 16.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find 17  great  quantities  of  shells  and  relics  of  marine 
animals,  even  in  the  bowels  of  high  mountains,  very  remote  from 
the  sea. 

WILLIAM. — I  got 18  to  the  high  field  next  to  our  house  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  I  stood  looking  at  it  till  it  was  quite  lost 19.  What  a 
glorious  sight  1  The  clouds  were  tinged  with  purple,  crimson,  and 
yellow  of  all  shades  and  hues,  and  the  clear  sky  varied  from  blue  to  a 
fine  green  at  the  horizon.  But  how  large  the  sun  appears  just  as  it  sets  1 
I  think  it  seems  twice  as  big  as  when  it  is  over-head. 

1,  for  —  hawking  =  on  account  of  the  amusement  which  they  afforded 
through  hawking  (bie  gatfeujagb).  2,  Oietfyerflanb,  m.  3,  They  —  \ving  = 
They  have  very  large,  long  wings.  4,  =  to  observe ;  to  keep  flying  about, 
itmfyevfltegen ;  at  —  distance,  in  nur  geringev  Sntfermtng  t>on  nttr.  6,  =  I  could 
not  recognise  them  at  first.  '  To  rise ',  here  ftdj  in  bie  Shift  ettipovfdjunngen ; 
thick,  btd)t.  6,  a  kind,  gleid)fam ;  hovering  —  field,  al3  jte  uber  bem  fatlbt  fyin 

unb  fyer  fd)tt?ebten.  7,  =  After  they  had  been  flying  about  for  a  short  time. 

8,  '  I  dare  say '  may  be  briefly  rendered  by  the  adv.  gennf.     Read  S.  104,  N.  19. 

9,  £>a$  ift  teid)t  tttogltdj.         10,  =  they  exist  (uorfjcmben  fein)  in  such  masses ;  as 
to  =  that  they.      11,  =  when  they  settle  upon  the  same  (to  agree  with  'reeds'). 
12,  =  peculiarity.  13,  =  I  went  through  the  corn-fields  home  again. 
14,  a  —  what,  cine  gufanttnengefcaKte  SKafie,  toeldje.        15,  Nom.  ein  JUumpen  (m.) 
SKergel;  of  them  =  of  shells.  16,  since  —  appearance,  ba  fdjon  Stele  Slaturs 
forfdicr  jid)  fiber  bie  (SrHarung  btefer  Gfrfdjeinung  ben  .(topf  jerbrodjen  fyaben.     17,  =  that 
one  finds.          18,  gelangen ;  tp,  auf ;  high  field,  Stnljolje,  f.          19,  =  till  it  had 
entirely  disappeared  at  the  (am)  horizon. 

Section  206. 

THE  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,  OR  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 

VI. 

TUTOR. — It  does  so1 ;  and  you  may  probably  have  observed  the  same 
apparent  enlargement  of  the  moon  at  its  rising 2. 

WILLIAM. — I  have3;  but  pray  what  is  the  reason  of  this? 

TUTOR. — It  is  an  optical  deception,  depending  upon  principles  which  I 
cannot  well  explain  to  you,  till  you  know  more  of  that  branch  of  science. 
But  what  a  number  of  new  ideas  this  afternoon's  walk  has  afforded  you. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  you  found  it  amusing 4,  and  it  has  been  very  in- 
structive too.  Did  you  see  (S.  48,  N.  2)  nothing  of  all  these  sights, 
Robert? 
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ROBERT. — I  saw  some  of  them,  but  I  did  not  take  particular  notice 
of  them. 

TUTOR.— Why  not  ? 

ROBERT. — I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  care  about  them ;  and  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  home 5. 

TUTOR. — That  would  have  been  (App.  §  33)  right,  if  you  had  been 
sent  on  a  message6;  but  as  you  only  walked  for  amusement7,  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  sought  out  as  many  sources  of  it  as  possible  8. 
But  as  it  is 9 :  one  man  walks  through  the  world  with  the  eyes  open,  and 
another  with  them  shut,  and 10  upon  this  difference  depends  all  the11  supe- 
riority the  one  acquires  above  the  other.  I  have  known  sailors 12  who 
have  been  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and  could  tell  you  nothing 
but13  the  signs  of  the  tippling  houses  they  frequented14  in  dif- 
ferent ports,  and  the  price  and  quality  of  the  liquor.  On  the  other 
hand 1S,  a  Franklin  could  not  even  cross  the  Channel  without  making 
some  observation  useful  to  mankind16.  While  many  a  vacant,  thought- 
less youth  is  whirled  throughout  Europe17,  without  gaining18  a  single 
idea  worth  crossing  a  street  for 19,  the  observing  eye  and  inquiring  mind 
find  matter  of  improvement  and  delight 20  in  every  ramble  in  town  or 
country.  Do  you  then,  William,  continue  to  make  use  of  your  eyes  ;  and 
you,  Robert,  learn  that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use. — DR.  AIKIN. 

1,  =  Quite  right.  2,  of  —  rising,  fcetm  2lufgange  be3  2J?cnbe3.  3,  =  Yes. 
4,  =  interesting.  5,  and  —  home  =  and  went  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

6,  if —  message,  tyatte  man  bid)  aitSgefdjicft,  um  eine  33efcrgung  ju  tjerri^tcn.  7,  to 
walk  for  amusement,  etiten  Spajiergang  mad)en.  8,  to  —  possible,  fyatteft  bit 

benfetben  fo  siel  une  megltcf)  au3;,nbeuten  gefucfyt.  9,  @3  iji  abet  nun  eintnal  fo  ;  one 
man,  bet  eine ;  another,  bet  anbere.  10,  and  just  (gerabe).  11,  =  the  great. 

12,  @d)ijfer.  13,  and  —  but,  bennodj  abet  »on  nid)t3  anberem  jit  er$af)(en  nnifjten, 
al3  con.  14,  =  visited.  15,  2lnbererfeit3  fytngegen.  16,  Use  the  attribu- 
tive construction.  17,  ganj  Gmtopa  burcfyjliegt.  18,  fid?  an'eigiten. 
19,  worth  —  for  =  for  (ftegen)  \vhich  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  go  over 
the  street.  20,  jut  Setefjvung  unb  jura  ©enujfe.  The  words  '  in  every 
ramble '  must  be  placed  after  '  mind '. 


Section  207. 

THE   KING  AND  THE   MILLER. 
I. 

In  the  reign1  of  Frederick  the  Great  (see  S.  192,  N.  i),  king  of  Prussia, 
there  was2  a  mill  near  Potsdam  which  obstructed  the  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci.  Annoyed  by  this  drawback  to  his 
favourite  residence 3,  the  king  sent  *  to  the  owner  of  the  mill  inquiring 
the  price  for  which  he  would  sell  it.  "  For  no  price,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  sturdy  Prussian  ;  and  in  a  moment  of  anger  the  monarch  gave  orders5 
that  the  mill  should  be  pulled  down.  "  The  king  may  do  this,"  said  the 
miller,  quietly  folding  his  arms;  "but  there  are  (S.  82,  N.  7)  laws  in 
Prussia,  and  he  will  find  them  out6".  Forthwith  he  commenced  a  law- 
suit against  the  monarch,  the  issue  of  which  was 7,  that  the  court  gave  a 
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decision  against  His  Majesty,  compelling  him 8  to  rebuild  the  mill,  and 
in  addition9  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  compensation  for  the 
injury  he  had  done10.  The  king  felt  mortified  (S.  87,  N.  6)  at  having 
been  worsted  by  one  of  his  subjects,  but  had  the  magnanimity  to  say, 
addressing u  his  courtiers :  "  I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  are  just  laws 
and  upright  judges  in  my  kingdom  who  are  bold  enough  to  decide 
against  me  when  they  think  I  am  in  the  wrong."  Many  years  after- 
wards (App.  §  14),  a  descendant  of  the  honest  miller,  who  had  in  due 
course  of  time  succeeded  to  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  property 12, 
found  himself  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  that  had  become 
insurmountable. 

1,  =  At  (ju)  the  time  of  the  reign.  See  S.  53,  N.  9.  2,  there  —  Potsdam  = 
stood  near  (bet)  Potsdam  a  mill.  3,  '£>et  feineitt  £iebttng3fd)(ojfe  fyievbuvd) 

em>ad)fmbe  -Jladjteil  ttetbrof  ben  J? onig  feljr.  4,  =  and  he  sent.  5,  =  the 

order.  6,  =and  he  will  soon  convince  himself  of  it.  7,  the  —  was, 

luelcfeer  bamit  enbete.  8,  =  and  compelled  him.  9,  and  in  addition,  utib  uocfy 
obcnbrein;  sum  —  compensation,  (Sntfcfydbigungefutttme,  f.  10,  Supply  '  to  the 
miller'.  11,  =to. ,  12,  Liter.  =  who  in  course  of  time  and  through 

inheritance  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  mill. 

Section  208. 

THE   KING   AND   THE   MILLER. 
II. 

In  his  distress  he  wrote  to  Frederick  William  IV,  who  was  at  that  time 
king  of  Prussia,  reminding  him  of  the  refusal  experienced  by  Frederick  the 
Great  at  the  hands '  of  his  ancestor  the  miller,  and  stating 2  that 3  if  His 
Majesty  now  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property,  he  would,  in 
his  present  embarrassed  circumstances,  most  willingly  dispose  of  the  mill. 
The  king  immediately  wrote,  with  his  own  hand  *,  the  following  reply : 

"  My  Dear  Neighbour, 

I  cannot  allow  you  to  sell  the  mill.  It  must  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of'your  family  as  long  as  one  of  your  descendants  survives 6,  for 
the  building  belongs 6  to  the  history  of  Prussia,  and  is  a  standing7  memo- 
rial of  the  integrity  of  our  judges  and  the  impartiality  of  our  laws.  I  am 
sorry,  however,  to  hear  that  you  are  in  straitened  circumstances,  and 
therefore  send  you  six  thousand  dollars8  to  pay  off  your  debts,  and  hope 
the  sum  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Consider  me 9  always 

Your  affectionate10  neighbour, 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM." 

The  mill  still  stands,  and  is  occupied  by  the  u  descendants  of  the  reso- 
lute miller  who  had  the  fortitude  to  thwart  the  despotic  monarch  in  his 
desire12  to  improve  the  prospect  from  the  windows  of  his  palace. — 
CHAMBERS'S  "  SHORT  STORIES." 

1,  reminding  —  hands  =  reminded  him  of  the  refusal  (abfcfyfagige  9lnhvovt) 
which  Fred,  the  Gr.  had  received  at  the  hands  (fettens).  2,  =  stated. 

3,  =  that  he  would  in  his  present  embarrassed  circumstances  most  willingly 
sell  the  mill,  if,  etc.  '  To  obtain  possession  of  the  property ',  here  bag  83e; 
fi(jtl)iim  faupid)  enucvben.  4,  with  —  hand,  eujenfydubuj,  adj.,  which  use  after 
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'following'.  5,  ncd)  am  Sebett  fein.  6,  an'gclicren.  7,  Metbenb,  adj.;  to, 
on.  8,  Staler  (m.),  formerly  the  standard  coin  in  Germany,  and  equal  to 

3  sh.  English.  9,   =  I  remain  always.  10,  here  n?ef)ln?e[lent>,  adj. 

11,   =  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the.  12,  to  thwart  —  desire  =  to 

oppose  (fid)  einer  @ad)e  nrittvffjjen)  the  desire  of  the  despotic  king. 

Section  209. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED  (S.  3,  N.  2). 
I. 

One  wet  wintry  night,  when  a  gentleman  was  hurrying  along1  one  of  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  lean, 
hungry-looking  dog  which  rushed  past  him.  He  observed  that  it  had  a 
collar2  round  its  neck,  to  which  a  basket  was  attached.  If  it  was  (App. 
§  36)  a  dog  that  ran  on  errands3,  he  thought  that  surely  its  owner  would 
feed  it  better,  and  its  ribs  would  not  look  so  spare.  Thinking  that  there 
was  some  mystery  connected  with  the  animal 4,  he  resolved  to  follow  it  6. 
After  a 6  time  it  turned  up  a  narrow  lane  into  a  stable-yard,  where  some 
coachmen  and  hostlers  were  loitering  about.  It  then  got  up  on  its  hind- 
legs,  and  began  walking  about  in  circles7.  The  bystanders,  surprised 
at  this  strange  proceeding,  formed  round  in  a  ring  and  looked  on.  It 
walked  five  times  round,  standing 8  erect,  and  looking  fixedly  before  it 
like  a  soldier  on  duty  9,  evidently  doing  its  utmost10  to  make  the  company 
laugh.  After  taking  a  short  rest,  it  began  its  performance  u  again,  but 
this  time  on  its  fore-feet,  pretending  to  stand12  on  its  (S.  43,  N.  9)  head. 
Tiring  of  this 1S,  it  lay  down  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  feigning  to  be 
dead  H,  and  going  through  all  the  convulsions  of  a  dying  dog,  breathing 
heavily,  panting,  suffering  the  lower  jaw  to  fall 15,  and  then  turning  over 
motionless.  It  did  this  so  well,  that  a  woman  in  the  crowd  exclaimed  : 
"  Poor  beast ! "  and  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes 16.  Having  lain  still 
a  minute,  with  its  eyes  closed,  it  got  up  and  shook  itself,  to  show  that 
the  performance 17  was  over.  It  then  went  round  begging  on  its  hind- 
legs,  standing 18  a  little  while  before  each  of  the  spectators,  and  earnestly 
watching 19  to  see  whether  they  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  or  not. 
The  basket  round  its  neck  had  a  slit  in  the  lid,  into  which  the  coppers 
might  be  dropped. 

1,  to  hurry  along,  butd)ei'ten,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.  Place  'one  —  night'  after 
'gentleman';  wet  =  rainy;  thoroughfares  =  streets.  2,  here  .Jgalsfcanb,  n. ; 

round  its  neck,  um.  3,  to  run  on  errands,  SJcforgungen  aita'udjten  :  and  — 

spare  =  and  it  would  not  look  so  dreadfully  lean.  4,   =  Since  the  matter 

appeared  very  mysterious  (vdtfeltyalft)  to  him.  5,  =the  animal.  6,  fuv$ ; 
turned  up  =  ran  into ;  into  =  which  led  to.  7,  tm  .ftretfe.  8,  =  held  himself. 
9,  aiif  bent  ^pcften.  10,  =  and  did  evidently  his  best.  11,  here  =  tricks, 

Jhmjiftucfe.  12,  =  and  did  (fid)  anftel(eu)  as  if  he  stood  (App.  §   33). 

13,  =  Hereupon.  14,  to  feign  to  be  dead,  fid)  tot  fhflcn.     The  Present 

Participles  in  this  passage  must  be  rendered  by  the  Imperfect  in  German. 
15,  =  dropped  (fallen  luffcn)  the  lower  jaw.  16,  mit  tev  £anb  fiber  bte  2lugen 

fa^ren.  17,  aSotfteHmta,,  f.  18,  fUfle  fletjeit.  19,  =  and  watched 

(beebad)ten)  them  quite  earnestly  (ernftljaft). 
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Section  210. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 
It 

The  gentleman  put  in  a  shilling,  and  stooped  down  to  read  a  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  which  hung  loosely  from  the  collar.  It  bore  these  words, 
written  in  a 1  shaky  hand  :  "  This  is  the  dog  of  a  poor  man  who  is  bed- 
ridden. It  earns  bread  for  its  master.  Good  people,  do  not  prevent  it 
from  returning  to  its  home."  On  receiving  (S.  55,  N.  i)  any  money, 
the  poor  creature  returned  thanks  by  a  wag  of  its  tail.  Almost  every  one 
of  the  spectators  gave  the  dog  something,  and  when  it  had  finished  col- 
lecting the  money,  it  barked  once  or  twice,  as  if  to  say  good-bye,  and 
then  scampered  off.  On  entering  the  principal  street,  it  quickened  its 
pace 2,  and  the  gentleman  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  it 3,  hailed  * 
a  cab,  and,  much  to  the  driver's  amazement 5,  cried  :  "  Follow  that  dog." 
After  a  time  the  dog  bolted  up  a  narrow  alley6,  through  which  the  cab 
could  not  pass 7.  The  gentleman  alighted,  and  followed  the  dog  through 
a  dark  close  up8  to  the  garret  of  a  rickety  dwelling.  Pulling  the  string 
attached  to  the  latch,  the  dog  opened  the  door,  and  the  stranger  followed. 
Its  master  lay  dying 9  on  a  wretched  bed,  supported 10  by  the  earnings  of 
the  faithful  creature,  who  practised  n  the  same  tricks  alone  as  it  used  to 
do  under  its  master's  superintendence.  Death  soon  ended12  the  poor 
man's  sufferings,  and  the  dog  followed  the  coffin  to  the  grave.  The 
gentleman  took  home  the  dog,  but  next  morning  the  poor  beast  howled 
impatiently  for 1S  the  basket  to  go  its  rounds  as  usual.  It  went  with  the 
pennies  to  the  cemetery  and  laid  them  on  a  grave,  whining  u  mournfully, 
and  trying  to  scratch  up  the  earth.  Twice  more  it  went  out  all  day,  and 
brought  back  the  money  for  its  master ;  but,  on  finding  the  money  un- 
touched, it  lay  down  at  full  length  upon  the  grave.  The  next  morning 
it  did  not  go  its  rounds,  for  it  was  dead. — CHAMBERS'S  "  SHORT  STORIES." 

1,  in  a  =  with.  2,  here  2auf,  m.  3,  to  keep  up  with  a  person,  gfetcfyf n 
©djvitt  nut  einem  fatten.  4,  au'rufen,  sep.  cornp.  str.  w.  tr.  5,  =  to  the 

great  amazement  of  the  driver.  6,  vlejjlidj  in  etucit  £>wd)gang  tyiitetn'laufen. 

7,  luffteven.          8,  ^affage,  f. ;  to  =  into;  rickety,  baitfddig.  9,  im  (Eta-be tt. 

10,  =  and  was  supported  (unterfyatten  or  serforgen).  11,  here  and'iiben. 

12,  einer  <Sacfye  (Dat.)  ein  iSnbe  madjeit.  13,  nadj ;  '  to  go  one's  rounds ', 

here  fetue  Olunbe  ftneber  an'trettn.  14,  =  whereby  he  whined. 

Section    211. 

MY  FIRST   GUINEA. 

I  well  remember1,  when  I  was  very  young,  possessing  for  the  first  time 
a  guinea.  I  remember  too  that  this  circumstance  cost  me  no  little  per- 
plexity and  anxiety.  As  I  passed  along  the  streets,  the  tear  of  losing  my 
guinea  induced  me  oftentimes  to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  to  look  at  it. 
First  I  put2  it  in  one  pocket,  then  I  took  it  out  and  put  it  in  another; 
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after  a  while  I  took  it  out  of  the  second  pocket  and  placed 2  it  in  another, 
really  perplexed3  what  to  do  with  it  (S.  27,  N.  7). 

At  last  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  book-auction.  I  stepped  in 
and  looked  about  me.  First  one  lot 4  was  put  up,  and  then  another,  and 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder 5.  At  last  I  ventured  to  the  table,  just  as  the 
auctioneer  was  putting  up  "  The  History  of  the  World,"  in  two  large 
folio  volumes.  I  instantly  thrust2  my  hand  into  my  (S.  43,  N.  9)  pocket, 
and  began  turning  over 6  my  guinea,  considering  whether  I  should  have 
money  enough  to  buy  this  lot.  The  bidding  proceeded 7,  and  at  last  I 
ventured  to  bid  too.  "Halloo!  my  little  man!"  said  the  auctioneer, 
"what!  (S.  27,  N.  7)  not  content  with  less  than  the  world?"  This 
remark  greatly  confused  me,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  com- 
pany 8  toward  me,  who 9,  seeing  (S.  30,  N.  4)  me  anxious 10  to  possess 
the  books,  refrained  from  bidding  against  me;  and  so,  "The  World" 
was  knocked  down  n  to  me  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

How  to  get 12  these  huge  books  home  was  the  next  consideration  13. 
The  auctioneer  offered  to  send  them,  but  I,  not  knowing  what  sort  of 
creatures  auctioneers  were14,  determined  to  take  them  myself;  so,  after15 
the  assistant  had  tied  them  up,  I  marched  out  of  the  room  with  these 
huge  books  upon  my  shoulder,  like  Samson  with  the  gates  of  Gaza,  amid 
the  smiles  of  all  present. 

When  I  reached  my  home,  after  the  servant  had  opened  the  door,  the 
first  person  I  met  was  my  sainted  mother. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "  what  have  you  got  there  ?  I  thought  you 
would  not  keep  your  guinea  long." 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  mother,"  said  I,  throwing  the  books  down  upon 
the  table.  "  I  have  bought  '  The  World '  for  nine  shillings." 

This  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  I  well  remember  sitting  up16  till  it  was 
well-nigh  midnight,  turning  over 17  this  "  History  of  the  World."  The 
books  became  my  delight,  and  were  carefully  read  through  and  through. 

When  I  grew  older,  I  became  at  length  a  Christian,  and  my  love  of 
books18,  among  other  things,  led  me  to  desire  to  be  a  Christian  minister 19. 
To  the  possession  of  these  books  I  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  any  honours 
that  have  been  added  to  my  name  in  connection  with  literature.  I  have 
not  mentioned  this  anecdote  to  gratify  any  foolish  feeling20,  but  to  en- 
courage in  all  whom  I  see  before  me  that21  love  of  literature  which  has 
afforded  me  such  unspeakable  pleasure — pleasure22  which  I  would  not 
have  been  without  for  all  the  riches  of  the  Indies23. — THE  REV.  DR. 
VAUGHAN. 

1,  Supply 'the  time'  here;  to  remember,  fief)  ennnern,  governs  the  Gen.; 
possessing  =  and  possessed.  2,  ftecfen.  3,  fid)  in  gvcfjev  a$er(egenf)eit 

befutben.  4,  $artie,  f. ;  to  put  up  to  auction,  to  public  sale,  guv  2}er.fieigerung 
bringen,  unter  ben  jammer  fcringen,  or  gum  6fratti$cn  SJerfauf  fhd'en.  5,  bet 

SWeiftbietenbe ;  to,  an.  6,  fyerum'brefjen  ;  considering  =  and  considered  (ubers 

le'gen,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.).  7,    »onfiattcn  gefyen.  8,  =  of  all  the  per- 

sons present  (bte  Slmwfraben) ;  toward,  auf.  9,  Finish  first  the  clause  '  who 
refrained  from  bidding  against  me ',  and  then  commence  the  other,  and  use 
this  construction  in  all  cases  where  it  can  possibly  be  employed. 
10,  We  are  anxious  to  buy  the  property,  ivir  molten  bag  33ejt£tum  genie  faufcn. 
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11,  to  knock  down  an  article  to  the  last  bidder,  etnen  Slrtifet  bent  $ttte|jt  SBietenbm 
ju'fcfylagen.  12,  to  get  home,  na$  ^»aufe  fdjajfen:  13,  (Svttjaguug,  f. 

14,  =  but  since  I  had  not  yet  any  experience  in  such  matters,  I  determined, 
etc.  15,  so,  after  =  and  when.  16,  =that  I  sat  up.  17,  =and 

turned  over  (bur^bldt'tern,  insep.  comp.  w.  v.).        18,  Stebfyabem  (f.)  fitt  ©ucfyev. 
19,  =  to  become  a  Christian  Minister  (®eifUid)et).  20,  Supply  '  of  vanity ' 

here.  21,  =  the ;  of,  jit,  contracted  with  the  Dat.   of  the  def.  art. 

22,  =  a  pleasure  (®enuf ,  m.)        23,  =  of  India. 

Section  212. 

THE   GEEEN   VAULTS   IN  DRESDEN". 

Dresden,  May  n,  1845. 

We  were  fortunate  in  seeing  the  Green  Vaults  or  "  Das  griine  Gewolbe," 
a  collection  of  jewels  and  costly  articles1,  unsurpassed  in  Europe  (S.  7, 
N.  3,  A).  Admittance  is  only  granted  to  six  persons  at  a  time,  who  pay 
a  fee 2  of  two  thalers.  The  customary  way  is  to  employ  a  "  valet  de 
place3/'  who  goes  round  from  one  hotel  to  another,  until  he  has  col- 
lected the  required  number,  when 4  he  brings  them  together  and  conducts 
them  to  the  keeper  who  has  charge  of  the  treasures.  The  first  hall  into 
which  we  were  ushered  contained  works  in  bronze 5.  They  were  all 
small,  and  chosen  with  regard  to  their  artistical  value.  The  next  room 
contained  statues,  and  vases  ornamented  with  reliefs,  in  ivory.  The 
most  remarkable  work  was  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and  his  angels,  containing 
ninety-two  figures  in  all 6,  carved  out  of  a  single  piece  of  ivory  sixteen 
inches  high !  It  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  monk,  and  cost  him  many 
years  of  hard  labour  7. 

However  costly  the  contents  of  these  halls  (S.  27,  N.  7),  they  were 
only  an  introduction  to  those  which  followed.  Each  one  exceeded  the 
other  in  splendour  and  costliness.  The  walls  were  covered  to  the  ceiling 
with  rows  of  goblets,  vases,  etc.,  of  polished  jasper,  agate,  and  lapis 
lazuli.  We  saw  two  goblets,  each  prized  at  six  thousand  thalers,  made 
of  gold  and  precious  stones;  also  the  great  pearl  called  the  Spanish 
Dwarf,  nearly  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg ;  globes  and  vases  cut  entirely 
out  of  the  mountain  crystal ;  magnificent  Nuremberg  watches  and  clocks, 
and  a  great  number  of  figures  made  ingeniously  of  rough 8  pearls  and 
diamonds.  The  seventh  hall  contains  the  coronation  robes  of  Augustus  II, 
king  of  Poland,  and  many  costly  specimens  of  carving  in  wood9.  A 
cherry-stone  is  shown  in  a  glass  case,  which  has  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  faces,  all  perfectly  finished,  carved  upon  it 10.  •  The  next  room  we 
entered  sent  back  a  glare  of  splendour u  that  perfectly  dazzled  us.  It 
was. all  gold,  diamond,  ruby,  and  sapphire.  Every  case  sent  out  a  glow 
and  a  glitter  that  it  seemed  like  a  cage  of  imprisoned  lightnings ia. 
Wherever  the  eye  turned  it  was  met  by  a  blaze  of  broken  rainbows. 
They  were  there  by  hundreds13,  and  every  gem  was  a  iortune.  We  here 
saw  the  largest  known  onyx,  nearly  seven  inches  long,  and  four  inches 
broad  1  One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  is  the  throne  and  court  of 
Aurungzebe,  the  Indian  king,  by  Dinglinger,  a  celebrated  goldsmith  of 
the  last  century.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  figures,  all 
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of  enamelled  gold,  and  each  one  most  perfectly  and  elaborately  finished. 
It  was  purchased  by  Prince  Augustus  for  fifty-eight  thousand  thalers, 
which  was  not  an  exorbitant  sum,  considering  that  the  making  of  it  occu- 
pied Dinglinger  and  thirteen  workmen  for  seven  years ! 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  treasures  these 
halls  contain.  That  of  gold  and  jewels  alone  must  be  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  amount  of  labour  expended  on  these  toys  of  royalty  is 
incredible. — BAYARD  TAYLOR,  "  VIEWS  AFOOT." 

1,  JtcfHittfeiten.  2,  GnnrnttSgetb,  n.  3,  Generally  one  engages  a  '  valet 
de  place  '  (etit  SoljnBebientfV,  Nom.).  4,  =  and  then.  5,  aJronjefadien. 

6,  im  ©attjen.  7,  hard  labour,  angejheno,te  Slrbeit.          8,  here  ttngefcMiffen. 
9,  .£>oljfct)m£eveten.  10,  which  —  it  =  upon  which  are  carved  1 2  5  faces, 
which  are  all  perfectly  finished  (auSflebUbet).  11,  hnebevfha()lte  ttett  einem 
liervlicfym  ©lanje ;  '  perfectly ',  here  forntlidj.             12,  2luS  iebem  ^afieu  evfhafylte 
(o  ttiel  ®(anj  imb  2id?r,  bag  c6  fd?ien,  e$  entfhemten  itjm  taufenb  S3lifce.      13,  =  There 
were  (@3  tearen  bcrt)  hundreds  of  gems. 

Section  213. 

THE  DEATH   OP  LITTLE   NELL. 

She  was  dead.  No  sleep  (S.  27,  N.  7)  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so  free 
from  trace 1  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  She  seemed 2  a  creature  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the  breath  of  life ;  not  one  who 
had  lived  and  suffered  death.  Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and 
there  some  winterberries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had 
been  used  to  favour.  "  When  I  die,  put  near  me  something 3  that  has 
loved  the  light,  and  had  the  sky  above  it  always."  These  were  her 
•words. 

She  was  dead.  Dear  (S.  10,  N.  2),  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was 
dead.  Her  little  bird — a  poor,  slight  thing*,  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
would  have  crushed — was  stirring  nimbly  in  its  cage;  and  the  strong 
heart  of  its  child-mistress 5  was  mute  and  motionless  for  ever  !  Where 
were  the  traces  of  her  early  cares,  her  sufferings  and  fatigues  ?  All  gone 6. 
Sorrow  was  dead,  indeed  in  her7;  but  peace  and  perfect  happiness  were 
born8 — imaged  in  her  tranquil  beauty  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  profound 
repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay  there,  unaltered  in  this  change 8.  Yes,  the 
old  fireside 9  had  smiled  upon  that  same  sweet  face ;  it  had  passed  like 
a  dream  through  haunts  of  misery  and  care — at  the  door  of  the  poor 
schoolmaster  on  the  summer  evening,  before  the  furnace-fire  upon  the 
cold  wet  night,  at  the  still  bedside  of  the  dying  boy 10,  there  had  been 
the  same  mild  and  loving  look.  So  shall  we  know  the  angels  in  their 
majesty  after  death. — CHARLES  DICKENS,  "  THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP." 

1,  =  from  the  traces.  2,  =seemed  to  be  a  creature  (Jtreatur,  f.).  Fresh  — 
God,  erft  feefcen  cms  fcer  Jpanb  ©ctteg  fjfrvcrcjegaiigen,  which  use  attributively  before 
'creature';  breath,  Deem,  m.  3,  tann  gebet  mir  ehrag  mit.  4,  ein  armfe« 
ligeg  f(eine«  £>tng.  5,  ftnblt^e  £emn,  Nom.  6,  SlleS  ttat  sevfcfnmtnten. 

7,  tt>ar  in  iljr  erjlcrfcen;  were  born,  ivaren  bafut  weber  in  tfjr  erjkubm;  imaged  in, 
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tote  e3  .  .  .  Bqeugte;  her  tranquil  beauty  =  her  tranquil  beautiful  face  (Slntlifc, 
n.).  8,  Liter.  =  And  still  (bennodj)  lay  her  former  self  in  this  change  (95ertt\inbs 
lung)  unaltered  there.  9,  bev  I)du0lid)e  .§erb ;  '  to  smile  upon ',  here  auf 

ttwaS  fyernie'bevlddjeltt.  10,  =  brother. 

Section  214. 

THE   CHILDHOOD   OP  ROBERT  OLIVE1. 

Some  lineaments  of  the  character  of  the  man  were  early  discerned  in 
the  child.  There  remain 2  letters  written  by  his  relations  when  he  was  in 
his  seventh  year ;  and  from 3  these  letters  it  appears  that,  even  at  that 
early  age,  his  strong  will  and  his  fiery  passions,  sustained  by  a  constitu- 
tional intrepidity 4,  had  begun  to  cause  great  uneasiness  to  his  family. 
"  Fighting,"  says  one  of  his  uncles,  "  to  which  he  is  out  of  measure 
addicted,  gives  his  temper  such  a  fierceness  and  imperiousness,  that  he 
flies  out  on  every  occasion5."  The  old  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
still  remember  to  have  heard  from  their  parents  how  Bob  Clive  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  lofty  steeple  of  Market  Drayton,  and  with  what  terror 
the  inhabitants  saw  (S.  78,  N.  14,  B)  him  seated  on  a  stone  spout  near 
the  summit.  They  also  relate  how  he  formed  all  the  idle  lads  of  the 
town  into  a  kind  of  predatory  army 6,  and  compelled  the  shop-keepers 
to  submit  to  a  tribute  of  apples  and  halfpence,  in  consideration  of  which  7 
he  guaranteed  the  security  of  their  windows.  He  was  sent  from  school 
to  school,  making  very  little  progress  in  his  learning8,  and  gaining  for 
himself  everywhere  the  character  of  an  exceedingly  naughty  boy.  One 
of  his  masters,  it  is  said,  was  sagacious  enough  to  prophesy  that  the  idle 
lad  would  make  a  great  figure  in  the  world9. — LORD  MACAULAY,  "  LORD 
CLIVE." 

1,  OJobevt  2ovb  G(we,  geboren  ben  29.  (September  1725,  geftcrben  ben  22.  $fto«tnbet 
1774,  war  ber  Q3egriinbcr  bee  britttfdjen  3ftetdx$  in  Snbien.  2,  (StS  erifttcren  nod). 

3,  aitS ;  it  appears,  ergiebt  fid).  4,  iveldje  burd)  bte  iljm  angeborene  Uitei-fdjiocfeiu 
Ijett  nod)  nnterfh'itjt  uwrben.  5,  bajj  er  bet  jebev  ©elegenfyett  in  fyeftigen  3orn  gcrdt. 
6,  He  formed  of  them  a  kind  of  predatory  army,  er  bilDete  cuts  tl)ncn  eine  Vlvt 
{JJdubevbanbe.  7,  in — which,  tvofitr.  8,  =  studies.  9,  to  make 

a  great  figure  in  the  world,  eine  grofje  9M(e  in  ber  2Be(t  fyielen. 

Section  215. 

AN   ADVENTURE   WITH   A   LION. 
I. 

It  is  well l  known  that  if  one  of  a  troop  of  lions  is  killed,  the  others 
take  the  hint 2,  and  leave  that  part  of  the  country.  So a  the  next  time  the 
herds  were  attacked,  I  went  with  the  people,  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  annoyance  by  destroying 4  one  of  the  marauders. 
We  found  the  lions  on  a  small  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  \ 
which  was  covered  with  trees.  A  circle  of  men  was  formed  round  it,  and 
they  gradually  closed  up 6,  ascending  pretty  near  to  each  other.  Being 
down  below  on  the  plain  with  a  native  schoolmaster,  named  Mebalwe,  a 
most  excellent  man  (S.  53,  N.  9),  I  saw  one  of  the  lions  sitting  (S.  78, 
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N.  1 4, 2?)  on  a  piece  of  rock  within  the  now-closed  circle  of  men.  Mebalwe 
fired  at  him  before  I  could 7,  and  the  ball  struck  the  rock  on  which  the 
animal  was  sitting.  He  bit  at  the  spot  struck,  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick 
or  stone  thrown  at  him ;  then  leaping  away 8,  broke  through  the  opening 
circle,  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were  afraid  to  attack  him  on 
account  of  their  belief  in  [an]  witchcraft.  When  the  circle  was  re-formed, 
we  saw  two  other  lions  in  it;  but  were  afraid9  to  fire  lest  we  should  strike 
the  men,  and  they  allowed  the  beasts  to  burst  through  also.  If  (App. 
§  36)  the  Bakatta  had  acted  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they 
would  have  speared  the  lions  in  their  attempt  to  get  out.  Seeing  we 
could  not  get 10  them  to  kill  one  of  the  lions,  we  bent  our  footsteps " 
towards  the  village ;  in  going  round  the  end  of  the  hill,  however,  I  saw 
one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock,  as  before,  but  this  time  he  had 
a  little  bush  in  front.  Being  about  thirty  yards 12  off,  I  took  a  good  aim 
at  his  body  through  the  bush,  and  fired  both  barrels  into  it.  The  men 
then  called  out:  "He  is  shot!  he  is  shot!"  Others  cried:  "He  has 
been  shot  by  another  man,  too ;  let  us  go  to  him  I "  I  did  not  see  any 
one  else  shoot  at  him,  but  I  saw  the  lion's  tail 13  erected  in  anger  behind 
the  bush,  and  turning  to  the  people,  said :  "  Stop  a  little  till  I  load u 
again." 

1,  =  generally.  2,  e3  ftcfj  jut  SBarmmg  btenen  taffen.  3,  So,  31(3  nun ; 

the  next  time,  uneberum,  which  place  after  the  subject.  4,  burd?  SBer'tUgung, 
which  place,  with  '  one  —  marauders ',  immediately  after  the  reflective  pronoun 
'fid)'-  5,  Use  the  attributive  construction.  6,  and  —  up,  toeldje  fid; 

allmdfjttd)  enger  an  einanber  anfd)loffen  ;  ascending  =  and  ascended  (ben  Skrg  fyiuauf  -, 
fteigen).  7,  efye  idj  eg  tfyun  fonnte.  8,  =and  when,  hereupon,  he  sprang 

away,  he,  etc.  9,  =  but  ventured  not ;  lest,  au$  8»td}t,  bafj ;  render 

'should'  by  the  Imperf.  Subj.  of  ntogen.  10,  bafytti  bringen.      11,  we  went 

(fdjveiteri).  12,  =  steps ;  distances  are  generally  measured  by  steps  in  Ger- 

many.       13,  a  lion's  tail,  ©cfytoeif,  m. ;  in,  au$.        14,  =  have  loaded. 

Section  216. 

AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  LION". 

II. 

When  (S.  27,  N.  7)  in  the  act1  of  ramming  down  the  bullets,  I  heard 
a  shout.  Starting,  and  looking  half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of 
springing 2  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height ;  he  caught  my  shoulder 
as  he  sprang8,  and  we  both  came  to  the  ground  below  together.  Growl- 
ing (S.  55,  N.  i,  rcdfyrenb)  horribly  close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a 
terrier  dog  does  a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It 
caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was 4  no  sense  of  pain  nor 
feeling  of  terror,  though  I  was  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  happening. 
It  was  like  what 5  patients,  particularly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
describe,  who  see  all  the  operation,  but  do  not  feel  the  knife.  This  sin- 
gular condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental  process.  The  shake 
annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror 6  in  looking  round  at  the 
beast.  This  peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals  killed  by 
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the  carnivora 7 ;  and,  if  so 8,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent 
creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of  death  (S.  76,  N.  22,  B,  i).  Turning 
round  to  relieve  myself  of  the  weight,  as  he  had  one  paw  on  the  back  of 
my  head 9,  I  saw  his  eyes  directed  to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to  shoot 
him  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  a  flint  one  10,  missed 
fire  in  both  barrels ;  the  lion  immediately  left  me,  and  attacking  Mebalwe, 
bit11  his  thigh.  Another  man,  whose  life  I  had  saved  before,  after  he 
had  been  tossed 12  by  a  buffalo,  attempted  to  spear  the  lion  while  he  was 
biting  Mebalwe.  He  left  Mebalwe,  and  caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder ; 
but,  at  that  moment,  the  bullets  he  had  received  took  effect 1S,  and  he  fell 
down  dead.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  must  have 
been  his  paroxysm  of  dying  rage.  In  order  to  take  out  the  charm  from 
him,  the  Bakatta  on  the  following  day  made  a  huge  bonfire  over  his 
carcass,  which  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the  largest  lion  they  had  ever 
seen.  Besides  crunching  the  bone  into  splinters,  he  left M  eleven  teeth 
wounds  on  the  upper  part  of  my  arm. — DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 

1,  '  to  be  in  the  act  of  doing  anything ',  here  bet  et»a8  befd)dftigt  fein.  Read 
S.  87,  N.  6,  which  rule  applies  in  this  case  likewise.  2,  '  in  the  act  of 

springing ',  here  =  about  (im  93egriff)  to  spring.  3,  as  he  sprang,  im  ©grunge, 
with  which  commence  the  clause.  4,  in  — was  =  which  possessed.  5,  =  I 
found  myself  in  that  state  (Sujlanb,  m.),  which.  6,  unb  flofite  mit  feinm 

©djreifen  ettt.  7,  here  reijjenbe  £iere.  8,  =and  if  this  is  the  case,  it 

is,  etc.  9,  on — head,  auf  meiuem  £interfopfe.  10,  His  —  one,  @eine 

Slinte ;  to  miss  fire,  ttetfagen.  11,  and  —  bit  =  attacked  M.,  and  bit.  etc. 

12,  in  bte  Sitft  fcfyleubern.  13,  to    take    effect,    ju   ttrirfen    onfangen. 

14,  jurud'laffen. 

Section  217. 

THE  BURNING   OF  MOSCOW.     (Comp.  S.  156,  N.  i.) 

I. 

On  the  1 4th  ^/"September,  1812,  while  the  rear-guard  of  the  Russians 
•were  in  the  act  (S.  216,  N.  i)  of  evacuating  Moscow,  Napoleon  reached 
the  hill  called  the  Mount  of  Salvation l,  because  it  is  there  where  the 
natives  kneel  and  cross  themselves  at  first  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 

Moscow  seemed  as  lordly  and  striking 2  as  ever,  with  the  steeples  of  its 
thirty  churches,  and  its  copper  domes  glittering  in  the  sun ;  its  palaces  of 
Eastern  architecture  mingled  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  gardens3;  and 
its  Kremlin4,  a  huge  triangular  mass  of  towers,8  something  between  a 
palace  and  a  castle,  which  rose  like  a  citadel  out  of  the  general  °  mass  of 
groves  and  buildings.  But  not  a  chimney  sent  up  smoke7,  not  a  man 
appeared  on  the  battlements,  or  at  the  gates.  Napoleon  gazed8  every 
moment  expecting  to  see  a  train  of  bearded  boyards  arriving  to  (S.  19, 
N.  7)  fling  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  place  their  wealth  at  his  disposal. 
His  first  exclamation  was :  "Behold  at  last  that  celebrated  city!"  His 
next:  "It  was  full9  time  !"  His  army,  less  regardful  6f  the  past  or  the 
future10,  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  goal  of  their  wishes,  and  a  shout  of 
"Moscow!  Moscow!"  passed  from  rank  to  rank. 

Bonaparte,  as  if  unwilling  to  encounter  the  sight  of  the  empty  streets, 
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stopped  immediately  on  entering  the  first  suburb.  His  troops  were 
quartered  in  the  desolate  city.  During  the  first  few  hours  after  their 
arrival11,  an  obscure  rumour,  which  could  not  be  traced12,  but  one  of 
those  which  are  sometimes  found  to  get  abroad  before  the  approach  of 
some  awful  certainty ls,  announced  that  the  city  would  be  endangered  by 
fire  in  the  course  of  the  night u. 

1,  Nom.  bet  fetigmarfjenbe  93evg..  2,  =  majestic.  3,  feinen  im  ortenta* 

iifdjen  ©tile  evfcantett,  mit  SBaumen  unb  ©arten  itmgebenm  $ataftett.         4,  Jlveml,  m. 

5,  einem  ungefyenven,  breiecEtgen,  mit  vieleu  Wurmen  verjierten  ©ebaube;  something  — 
castle,  toelcfyeS  jtoifcfyen  einem  $a(afie  unb  einem  (Sdjlojfe  bie  5Wttte  Ijiett ;  which  =  and. 

6,  =  great;  groves,  33auingru)>pen.  7,=  smoked;  not  a  man  =  nobody. 
8,  blicf te  .  .  .  barauf  fyin.           0,  =  high.          10,  less  —  future,  Liter.  =  which 
troubled  itself  (ftdj  befummetn)  only  about  (urn)  the  present  (©ejjemvavt,  f.). 
11,  Here  follows  the  predicate  ;  announced'.  12,  =  the  origin  of  which 
could  not  be  traced  (auSfinbig  madjen).     See  S.  4,  N.  4  (man).  13,  =  event. 
14,  =  that  the  town  during  the  night  would  be  exposed  to  a  great  conflagration. 

Section  218. 

THE  BUEiaNG  OF  MOSCOW. 

II. 

The  report  seemed  to  arise  from  *  those  evident  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  event  probable,  but  no  one  took  any  notice  of  it, 
until 2  at  midnight,  when  the  soldiers  were  startled  from  their  quarters 
by  the  report  that  the  town  was  in  flames  (App.  §  28).  The  memorable 
conflagration  began  amongst3  the  coachmakers'  warehouses  and  work- 
shops in  the  Bazaar,  which  was  the  richest  district  of  the  city.  It  was 
imputed  to  accident,  and  the  progress  of  the  flames  was  subdued  by  the 
exertions  of  the  French  soldiers.  Napoleon,  who  had  been  roused  by 
the  tumult,  hurried  to  the  spot  * ;  and  when  the  alarm  seemed  at  an  end 5, 
he  retired,  not  to  his  former  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  but  to  the  Kremlin, 
the  hereditary  palace  of  the  only  sovereign  whom  he  had  ever  treated  as 
an  equal6,  and  over  whom  his  successful  arms  had  now  attained  such  an 
apparently7  immense  superiority.  Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  advantages  he  had  attained,  but  availed  himself  of  the 
light  of  the  blazing  Bazaar,  to  write  to  the  Emperor  proposals  of  peace 
with  his  own  hand 8.  They  were  despatched  by  a  Russian  officer  of  rank, 
who  had  been  disabled  by  indisposition  from  following  the  army.  .  But 
no  answer  was  ever  returned 9. 

Next  day  the  flames  had  disappeared,  and  the  French  officers 
luxuriously10  employed  themselves  (S.  87,  N.  6)  in  selecting  out  of  the 
deserted  palaces  of  Moscow,  that  which  best  pleased  the  fancy  of  each 
for  his  residence.  At  night  the  flames  again  arose  in  the  north  and 
west  quarters  of  the  city.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  were  built 
of  wood,  the  conflagration  spread  with  the  most  dreadful  rapidity. 

1,  =  to  have  arisen  from  (entfhfjen  (and),  conjugated  with  fetn).  2,  Supply 
•at  last'  here  and  omit  the  comma  and  the  conj.  'when'.  To  be  startled 
from  one's  quarters,  »eit  feinem  9Iacf)tlagev  aufgefcfyrerft  ftevben.  3,  =in; 

warehouse,  TOagajin,  n.        4,  Jjerfreuikn.        5,  =and  when  the  danger  seemed 
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to  be  over.  6,  tote  feitteSgteicfjen.  7,  apparently,  tote  e$  fcfjien,  which 

place  after  the  adv.  '  now '.  8,  Say  '  to  write  to  the  Emperor  with  his 

own  hands  (eigenfydnbtg,  adj.  used  attributively)  a  letter,  in  which  he  offered  him 
proposals  of  peace  (S.  76,  N.  22,  JB).  9,  =  The  same  (to  agree  with  'pro- 

posals of  peace ')  remained  however  unanswered.  10,  pradjtUebenb,  which 

use  as  adj.  before  '  French  officers '. 

Section  219. 

THE  BURNING  OF  MOSCOW. 
III. 

This  was  at  first  imputed  to  the  blazing  brands  [=  pieces  of  wood] 
and  sparkles  which  were  carried  by  the  wind ;  but  at  length  it  was 
observed,  that,  as  often  as  the  wind  changed1, — and  it  changed  three 
times  in  that  terrible  night, — new  flames  broke  always  forth  in  that 
direction,  where2  the  existing  gale  was  calculated  to  direct  them  on3 
the  Kremlin.  These  horrors  were*  increased  by  the  chance5  of  explosion. 
There  was,  though  as  yet  unknown  to  the  French,  a  magazine  of  powder 
in  the  Kremlin ;  besides  that,  a  park  of  artillery,  with  its  ammunition, 
was  drawn  up6  under  the  Emperor's  window.  Morning  (S.  3,  N.  2) 
came,  and  with  it  a  dreadful  scene.  During  the  whole  night,  the 
metropolis  had  glared7  with  a  thick  and  suffocating  atmosphere,  of 
almost  palpable  smoke.  The  flames  defied  the  efforts  of  the  French 
soldiery,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fountains  of  the  city  had  been  rendered 
inaccessible,  the  water-pipes  cut,  and  the  fire-engines  destroyed  or 
carried  off. 

Then  came  the  reports  of  fire-balls  having  been  found  burning  in 
deserted  houses  ;  of  men  and  women,  that,  like  demons,  had  been  seen 
openly  spreading  the  flames,  and  who  were  said  to  be 8  furnished  with 
combustibles  for  rendering  their  dreadful  work  more  secure.  Several 
wretches  against9  whom  such  acts  had  been  charged,  were  seized  (S.  2,  N.  i) 
upon,  and,  probably  without  much  inquiry,  were  shot  on  the  spot.  While 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  roof  of  the  Kremlin  free  of  the 
burning  brands  which  the  wind  showered  down10,  Napoleon  watched 
from  the  windows  the  course  of  the  fire  which  devoured  his  fair  conquest, 
and  the  exclamation  burst  from  him11:  "These  are  indeed  Scythians!" 

1,  as  —  changed,  bet  Jebent  2Binbegwed)fef ;  it  =  the  wind.  2,  where  =  which 
through  (butdj) ;  to  calculate,  berecfynen  (cutf) ;  read  S.  87,  N.  6.  3,  =  to. 

4,  Insert  here  the  adv.  nod).        5,  =  possibility  ;  of,  von,  followed  by  the  plural. 
6,  =put  up,  cwfjleHcn.  7,  =had  been  filled.  8,  The  Emperor  is  said 

to  be  dead,  bet  Jlaifet  fofl  tot  fein.  9,  against  — charged  =  who  were  (luareti) 

accused  (bcfcfyulbigen)  of  such  a  deed.  10,  =  which  were  carried  away  by 

(S.  106,  N.  23)  the  wind  in  great  number  (SWcnge,  f.).  11,  =and  he  ex- 

claimed involuntarily  (unttM(lfuvlicfy). 

Section  220. 

THE  BURNING   OP  MOSCOW. 

IV. 

The  equinoctial  gales  rose  higher  and  higher1  upon  the  third  night, 
and  extended  the  flames,  with  which  there  was  no  longer  any  human 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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power  of  contending2.  At  the  dead3  hour  of  midnight,  the  Kremlin 
itself  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  A  soldier  of  the  Russian  police,  charged 
with  being  incendiary 4,  was  turned  over 6  to  the  summary 6  vengeance  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Bonaparte  was  then,  at  length,  persuaded,  by  the 
entreaties  of  all  around  him,  to  relinquish  his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  to 
which,  as  the  visible  mark  of  his  conquest,  he  had  seemed  to  cling  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  lion  holding  a  fragment  of  his  prey.  He  encountered  both 
difficulty  and  danger  in  retiring  from  the  palace,  and,  before  he  could  gain 
the  city  gate,  he  had  to  traverse  with  his  suite  streets  arched  with  fire 7,  and 
in  which  the  very  air  they  breathed  was  suffocating.  At  length  he  gained 
the  open  country,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  palace  of  the  Czar's  called 
Petrowsky,  about  a  French  league  from  the  city.  As  he  looked  back  on 
the  fire,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  autumnal  wind,  swelled  and 
surged  round  the  Kremlin,  like  an  infernal  ocean  around  a  sable  Pande- 
monium 8,  he  could  not  suppress  the  ominous  expression :  "  This  bodes 
us  great  misfortune!" 

The  fire  continued  to  triumph  unopposed,  and  consumed  in  a  few  days 
what  it  had  cost  centuries  to  raise.  "Palaces  and  temples,"  says  a 
Russian  author,  "  monuments  of  art,  and  miracles  of  luxury,  the  remains 
of  ages  which  had  passed  away,  and  those  which  had  been  the  creation  of 
yesterday ;  the  tombs  of  ancestors,  and  the  nursery-cradles 9  of  the  present 
generation,  were  indiscriminately  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  of  Moscow 
save  the  remembrance  of  the  city,  and  the  deep  resolution  to  avenge 
its  fall." 

The  fire  raged  till  the  ipth  of  September  with  unabated  violence,  and 
then  began  to  slacken  for  want  of  fuel.  It  is  said  four-fifths  of  this  great 
city  were  laid  in  ruins. — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

1,  immer  ftarfer  toetben ;  upon  =  during,  with  which  commence  the  period. 

2,  there    was    no    longer  ...  of  contending  =  could   no   longer   contend. 

3,  =  quiet.  4,  This  man  is  charged  with  being  incendiary,  man  befdjulbigt 
btefen  »D2ann  ber  Sranbflijtung.  5,  uber^e'ben,  with  Dat.  6,  here  =  im- 
mediate, fofortig,  adj.         7,  fiber  benen  con  beiben  Setten  ein  geuermeer  emverfdjhig. 

8,  urn  ein  fcf)i»arje^  $anbdntoutum  (em  Ssdmonentempel,  bas  Sftetdj  beg  ©atauf). 

9,  t>ie  ©ebuvteftdtten,  N.  PI. 

Section  221. 

CHBISTMAS  IN   GERMANY. 
I. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Jan.  2,  1845. 

We  have  lately1  witnessed  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  all 
German  festivals  —  Christmas  —  which  is  celebrated  in  a  style  truly 
characteristic  of  the 2  people.  About  the  commencement  of  December, 
the  Christmarkt,  or  fair,  was  opened  in  the  Romerberg3,  and  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  The  booths,  decorated  with  green 
boughs,  were  filled  with  toys  of  various  kinds,  among  which,  during 
the  first  days,  the  figure  of  St.  Nicholas  was  conspicuous.  There  were  * 
bunches  of  wax  candles  to  illuminate 6  the  Christmas  tree,  gingerbread 
with  printed  mottoes  in  poetry  ,  beautiful  little  earthenware,  basket-work, 
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and  a  wilderness7  0/"  playthings.  The  sixth  of  December,  being  Nicholas 
day14,  the  booths  were  lighted  up,  and  the  square  was  filled  with  boys, 
running  from  one  stand  to  another,  all  shouting  and  talking  together  in 
the  most  joyous  confusion 8.  Nurses  were  going  around,  carrying  the 
smaller  children  in  their  arms,  and  parents  bought  presents  decorated 
with  sprigs  of  pine  and  carried  them  away. 

Many  of  the  tables  had  bundles  of  rods  with  gilded  bands,  which  were 
to  be  used  that  evening  by  the  persons  who  represented  St.  Nicholas. 
In  the  family  with  whom  we  reside,  one  of  our  German  friends  dressed 
himself9  very  grotesquely  with  a  mask,  fur  robe,  and  long  tapering  cap. 
He  came  in  with  a  bunch  of  rod s,  a  sack,  and  a  broom  for 10  sceptre. 
After  we  all  had  received  our  share  of  the  beating,  he  threw  the  contents 
of  his  bag  on  the  table,  and  while  we  were  scrambling  for  the  nuts  and 
apples,  gave  us  many  smart  raps  over  the  fingers.  In  many  families 
the  children  are  made  to  say n :  "I  thank  you 12,  Herr  Nicholas,"  and  the 
rods  are  hung  up  in  the  room  until  Christmas,  to  keep  them  in  good 
behaviour 1S.  This 14  was  only  a  forerunner  of  the  "  Christkindchen's  " 
coming.  The  Nicholas  is  the  punishing  spirit,  and  the  "  Christkindchen  " 
the  rewarding  one. 

1,  furjlicfy.  2,  Render  '  of  the '  by  the  Dat.  of  the  def.  art.,  and  use  the 

attributive  construction  for  '  truly  —  people '.  3,  auf  bent  Oiomerberge,  a. 

large  square  ($)3lafc,  m.)  in  the  City.  4,  (S$  toaven  bort.  5,  jut  @r? 

leucfytung.  6,=  verses.  7,  =  great  number,  3Wenge,  f.  8,  =  excitement. 
8,  ftcfy  uerHeiben.  10,  at$.  11,  lajjt  man  bie  Winter  fagen.  12,  (Slid). 

13,  um  bie  Jlleinen  baran  311  eminent,  ftcfy  gut  jit  betragen.  14,  3)ev  <St.  (S.  103. 
N.  33)  JfticolauStag  j  forerunner,  aSoxfeiet,  f. 

Section  222. 

CHRISTMAS   IN   GERMANY. 
II. 

When  this  time  was  over,  we  all  began  preparing  secretly  our  presents 
for  Christmas.  Every  day  there  was1  a  consultation  about  the  things 
which  should  be  obtained 2.  It  was  so  arranged  that  we  should  inter- 
change presents,  but  nobody  must3  know  beforehand  what  he  would 
receive.  What  pleasure  there  was  in  all  these  secret  purchases  and  pre- 
parations 1  Scarcely  anything  was  thought  or  spoken  of  but  Christmas, 
and  every  day  the  consultations  became  more  numerous  and  secret.  The 
trees  were  bought  some  time  before-hand,  but  as  we  Americans  were  to 
witness  the  festival  for  the  first  time,  we  were  not  allowed  to  see  them 
prepared,  in  order  that  the  effect  might  be  as  great  as  possible.  The 
market  in  the  Romerberg  Square  grew  constantly  larger  and  more  bril- 
liant. Every  night  it  was  illuminated  with  lamps  and  thronged  with 
people.  Quite  a  forest  sprang  up  in  the  street  before  our  door.  The  old 
stone  house  opposite,  with  the  traces  of  so  many  centuries  on  its  dark 
face,  seemed  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  garden.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  go 
out  every  evening  and  see  the  children  rushing  to  and  fro,  shouting  and 
selecting  toys  from  the  booths  and  talking  all  the  time  of  the  Christmas 
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that  was  so  near  (S.  48,  N.  6).  The  poor  people  went  with4  their  little 
presents  hid  under  their  cloaks,  lest  their  children  might  see  them ;  every 
heart  was  glad,  and  every  countenance  wore  a  smile  of  secret  pleasure. 

Finally,  the  day  before  Christmas  arrived.  The  streets  were  so  full, 
1 5  could  scarcely  make  my  way  through 6,  and  the  sale  of  trees  went  on 7 
more  rapidly  than  ever.  These  were8  usually  branches  of  pine  or  fir, 
set  upright 9  in  a  little  miniature  garden  of  moss.  When  the  lamps  were 
lighted  at  night,  our  street  had  the  appearance  of  an  illuminated  garden. 
We  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  rooms  upstairs  in  which  the  grand 
ceremony  was  to  take  place,  being  obliged 10  to  take  our  seats  in  those 
arranged  for  the  guests,  and  to  await  with  impatience  the  hour  when  the 
"  Christkindchen  "  should  call  us. 

1,  flatr'ftnben.               2,  =  procured,  an' fdjaffen.  3,  =  but  that  nobody 

should.              4,  went  'vith  =  had.              6,  =that  I.  6,  to  make  one's 

way  through,  ficfy  etnen  28eg  buvdj  tie  2Kmge  batten.  7,  ttonjiatten  cjefyen. 

8,  bejieljeu  (au$).      &,  iveldje  .  .  .  fyineingejMt  rcaven.  10,  =  and  were  obliged. 

Section  223. 

CHEISTMAS  IN   GERMAHTT. 
III. 

Several  relatives  of  the  family  came  (S.  104,  N.  19),  and,  what  was  more 
agreeable,  they  brought  with  them  five  or  six  children.  I  was  anxious  to 
see  how  they  would  view  the  ceremony 1.  Finally,  in  the  midst  of  an 
interesting  conversation,  we  heard  the  bell  ringing  at  the  head  of2  the 
stairs.  We  all  started  up,  and  made  for3  the  door.  I  ran  up  the  steps 
with  the  children  at  my  heels,  and  at  the  top  met 4  a  blaze  of  dazzling 
light,  coming  from  the  open  door.  In  each  room  stood  a  great  table,  on 
which  presents  were  arranged,  amid  flowers  and  wreaths.  From  5  the 
centre  rose  the  beautiful  Christmas  tree,  covered  with  wax  tapers  to  the 
very  top,  which  made  the  room  nearly  as  light  as  day 6,  while  every  bough 
was  hung  with  sweetmeats  and  gilded  nuts.  The  children  ran  shouting 
around  the  table,  hunting7  their  presents,  while  the  older  persons  had 
theirs  pointed  out  to  them.  I  had  a  little  library  of  German  authors  as 
my  share :  and  many  of  the  others  received  quite  valuable  gifts. 

But  how  beautiful  was  the  heartfelt  joy  that  shone  on  every  counte- 
nance !  As  each  one  discovered  his  presents,  he  embraced  the  givers,  and 
it  was  a  scene  of  unmingled  joy 8.  It  is  a  glorious  feast,  this  Christmas 
time !  What  a  chorus  from  happy  hearts  went  up  on  that  evening  to 
Heaven !  Full  of  poetry  and  feeling,  and  glad  associations,  it  is  here 
anticipated  with  delight,  and  leaves  a  pleasant  memory  behind  it.  We 
may  laugh  at  such  simple  festivals  at  home,  and  prefer  to  shake  our- 
selves loose  from  every  shackle 9  that  bears  the  rust  of  the  past,  but  we 
should  certainly  be  happier  if  some  of  these  beautiful  old  customs  were 
better  honoured.  They  renew  the  bond  of  feeling10  between  families  and 
friends,  and  strengthen  their  kindly  sympathy ;  even  life-long  associates 
require  occasions  of  this  kind  to  freshen  the  tie  that  binds  them  together11. 
— BAYARD  TAYLOR,  "  VIEWS  AFOOT." 
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1,  line  fie  ftd)  Bet  bem  5efte  Benefynen  toiitben.  2,  at  the  head  of,  often  ouf. 

3,  =  ran  towards.  4,  =  found.  6,  =  In;  rose  =  stood.  6,  as  — 

day,  tageSfjett  ;  'to  make',  here  erleucfjten.  7,  =and  searched  for  (nad^. 

8,  =  empfangen.  9,  Use  this  noun  in  the   pi.,  gefieln  ;  bears  =  bear. 

10,  =  love  ;  to  —  together,  «m  bag  jte  »etbinbenbe  93anb  fefier  ju  fdjurjen. 


Section  224. 

NEW-YEAR'S  EVE   (S.  152,  N.  i)   IN  GERMANY. 

New- Year's  Eve  is  also  favoured  with  a  peculiar  celebration 1  in  Ger- 
many. Everybody  remains  up  and  makes  himself  merry  until  midnight. 
The  Christmas  trees  are  again  lighted,  and  while  the  tapers  are  burning 
out,  the  family  play  for 2  articles  which  they  have  purchased  and  hung  on 
the  boughs.  It  is  so  arranged  that  each  one  shall  win  as  much  as  he 
gives,  and  the  change 3  of  articles  creates  much  amusement.  One  of 
the  ladies  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  red  silk  handkerchief  and  a 
cake  of  soap,  while  a  cup  and  saucer  and  a  pair  of  scissors  fell  to  my  lot. 
As  midnight  drew  near,  the  noise  became  louder  in  the  streets,  and  com- 
panies of  people,  some  of  them  *  singing  in  chorus,  passed  by  on  their 
way  to  the  Zeil 5.  Finally,  it  struck  a  quarter  to  twelve,  the  windows 
were  opened,  and  every  one  waited  anxiously  for  the  clock  to  strike 
twelve.  At  the  first  sound,  such  a  cry  arose  as  one  may  imagine  when 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons  all  set  their  lungs  going6  at  once. 
Everybody  in  the  house,  in  the  street,  over  the  whole  city,  shouted : 
"Prost  Neujahr7!" 

In  families,  all  the  members  embrace  each  other,  with  wishes  of  hap- 
piness for  the  new  year.  Then  the  windows  are  thrown  open,  and  they 
cry  to  their  neighbours  or  those  passing  by. 

After  we  had  exchanged  congratulations,  three  of  us  set  out  for  the 
Zeil.  The  streets  were  full  of  people,  shouting  to  one  another  and 
to  those  standing  at  the  open  windows.  We  failed  not  to  cry:  "  Prost 
Neujahr!"  wherever  we  saw  a  damsel  at  the  window,  and  the  words 
came  back  to  us  more  musically  than  we  sent  them.  Along  the  Zeil 
the  spectacle  was  most  singular.  The  great  wide  street  was  filled  with 
companies  of  men,  marching  up  and  down,  while  from  the  mass  rang  up 
one  deafening,  unending  shout,  that  seemed  to  pierce  the  black  sky 
above.  The  whole  scene  looked  stranger  and  wilder  in  the  flickering 
light  of  the  swinging  lamps 8,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  must  re- 
semble a  night  in  Paris,  during  the  French  Revolution. — BAYARD  TAYLOR, 
"  VIEWS  AFOOT." 

1,  is  —  celebration  =  is  celebrated  in  (cutf)  a  peculiar  way.  2,  itm. 

3,  Saufd)  or  SluStaufd),  m.  4,  =  of  whom  some  were.  5,  bie  3«U  is 

one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Frankfort  a/M.  6,  to  set  going,  in 

93e)veoumg  fefcen.  7,  Properly :  ^kojtt  SJJeujaljr !     A  happy  New- Year  to 

you !  8,  Before  the  introduction  of  gas,  the  lamps  hung  in  the  middle 

of  the  street  on  ropes  which  were  attached  to  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
street. 
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Section  225. 

THE   TWO   ROBBERS. 
I. 

WE   OFTEN   CONDEMN   IN    OTHERS    WHAT   WE    PRACTISE    OURSELVES. 

(Alexander  the  Great  in  his  tent.  A  man  with  a  fierce  countenance, 
chained  and  fettered,  brought  before  him.) 

ALEXANDER. — What,  art  thou  the  Thracian  robber,  of  whose  exploits  I 
have  heard  so  much  ? 

ROBBER. — I  am  a  Thracian,  and  a  soldier. 

ALEXANDER. — A  soldier  ? — a  thief,  a  plunderer,  an  assassin  !  the  pest 
of  the  country !  I  could  honour  thy  courage,  but  I  must  detest  and 
punish  thy  crimes. 

ROBBER. — What  have  I  done  of  which  you  can  complain1  ? 

ALEXANDER. — Hast  thou  not  set  at  defiance  my  authority,  violated  the 
public  peace,  and  passed  thy  life 2  in  injuring  the  persons 3  and  proper- 
ties of  thy  fellow-subjects*? 

ROBBER. — Alexander !  I  am  your  captive.  I  must  hear  what  you 
please  to  say,  and  endure  what  you  please  to  inflict.  But  my  soul  is 
unconquered ;  and  if  I  reply  at  all 5  to  your  reproaches,  I  will  reply  like 
a  free  man. 

ALEXANDER. — Speak  freely.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  take 6  the  advantage 
of  my  power,  to  silence  those  with  whom  I  deign  to  converse  ! 

ROBBER. — I  must  then  answer  your  question  by  another.  How  have 
you  passed  your  life  ? 

ALEXANDER. — Like  a  hero.  Ask  Fame7,  and  she  will  tell  you.  Among 
the  brave,  I  have  been  the  bravest ;  among  sovereigns,  the  noblest ; 
among  conquerors,  the  mightiest. 

1,  fid)  uBer  envaS  beflagen.  Use  the  2nd  person  Plural  when  the  robber  ad- 
dresses Alexander.  2,  unb  bein  Seben  bamit  jugebradjt.  3,  =  the  personal 
safety.  4,  beinet  9tebenmenfd)en.  5,  uberfyauvt.  6,  =  to  use. 

7,  '  Fame,'  here  ganta,  bie  ©ettin  be3  OhiljnteS.  FAME,  or  FAMA,  was  a  poetical 
deity,  represented  as  having  wings  and  blowing  a  trumpet.  A  temple  was 
dedicated  to  her  by  the  Romans. 

Section  226. 

THE   TWO   BOBBERS. 
II. 

ROBBER. — And  does  not  Fame  speak  of  me  too?  Was  there  (S.  82, 
N.  7)  ever  a  bolder  captain  of  a  more  valiant  band  ?  Was  there  ever — 
but  I  scorn  to  boast.  You  yourself  know  that  I  have  not  been  easily 
subdued. 

ALEXANDER. — Still,  what  are  you  but  a  robber,  a  base,  dishonest 
robber  ? 

ROBBER. — And  what  is  a  conqueror  ?  Have  not  you,  too,  gone  about 
the  earth J  like  an  evil  genius,  blasting 2  the  fair  fruits  of  peace  and  in- 
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dustry,  plundering,  ravaging,  killing  *  without  law,  without  justice,  merely 
to  gratify  an  insatiable  lust  for  dominion  ?  All  that  I  have  done  to  a 
single  district  with  a  hundred  followers,  you  have  done  to  whole  nations 
with  a  hundred  thousand.  If  I  have  stripped  individuals4,  you  (S.  27, 
N.  8)  have  ruined  kings  and  princes.  If  I  have  burned  a  few  hamlets, 
you  have  desolated  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  and  cities  of  the  earth. 
What  is  then  the  difference  5,  but  that,  as  you  were  born  a  king,  and  I  a 
private  man 6,  you  have  been  able  to  become  a  mightier  robber  than  I  ? 

ALEXANDER. — But  if  I  have  taken  like  a  king,  I  have  given  like  a  king. 
If  I  have  subverted  empires,  I  have  founded  greater.  I  have  cherished T 
arts,  commerce,  and  philosophy. 

ROBBER. — I,  too,  have  freely  given  to  the  poor,  what  I  took  from  the 
rich.  I  have  established  order  and  discipline  among  the  most  ferocious 
of  mankind8,  and  have  stretched  out  my  protecting  arm  over  the  oppressed. 
I  know,  indeed,  little  of  the  philosophy  you  talk  of ;  but  I  believe  neither 
you  nor  I  will  ever  atone  to  the  world  for  the  mischiefs  we  have  done. 

ALEXANDER. — Leave  me ! — Take  off  his  chains,  and  use  him  well. 
Are  we,  then,  so  much  like  ? — Alexander  and  a  Robber  ?— Let  me  re- 
flect 9. — DR.  AIKIN. 

1,  '  to  go  about  the  earth '  here  ufcer  bte  (Srbe  Ijer'jteljett,  conjugated  with  feirt. 
2,  =  to  (um  .  .  .  gu)  blast,  seniidjten.  3,  =  Have  you  not  plundered,  ravaged 
and  killed.  4,  =  robbed  common  citizens.  5,  SSeftefyt  benn  glwifdjen  un3 

beiben  ein  cmberet  Unterfdjieb  ati  bet,  bag ;  followed  by  '  you  have  —  than  I ',  ac- 
cording to  S.  211,  N.  9.  6,  =  common  citizen.  7,  here  =  protected. 
8,  =of  all  men.  9,  3d)  twtt  barubet  nacfybenfen. 

Section  227. 

A  TOUCHING  SCENE  AT  SEA. 
I. 

Two  weeks  ago l  on  board  an  English  steamer,  a  little  ragged  boy, 
aged  nine  years,  was  discovered  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  voyage  out 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  carried  before  the  first  mate,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  deal  with  such  cases.  When  questioned  as  to  his  object 
in  being  stowed  away  2,  and  who  brought  him  on  board,  the  boy,  who  had 
a  beautiful  sunny  face,  and  eyes  that  looked  like  the  very  mirrors  of  truth, 
replied  that  his  stepfather  did  it,  because  he  could  not  afford s  to  keep 
him,  nor  to  pay  his  passage  out  to  Halifax,  where  he  had  an  aunt  who  * 
was  well  off,  and  to  whose  house  he  was  going.  The  mate  did  not 
believe  the  story,  in  spite  of  the  winning  face  and  truthful 8  accents  of 
the  boy.  He  had  seen  too  much  of  stow-aways 6  to  be  easily  deceived 
by  them,  he  said ;  and  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the  boy  had  been 
brought  on  board  and  provided  with  food  by  the  sailors.  The  little 
fellow  was  very  roughly  handled  in  consequence.  Day  by  day  he  was 
questioned  and  re-questioned,  but  always  with  the  same  result.  He  did 
not  know  a  sailor  on  board,  and  his  father  alone  had  secreted  him,  and 
given  him  the  food  which  he  ate.  At 7  last  the  mate,  wearied  by  the 
boy's  persistence  in  the  same  story,  and  perhaps  a  little  anxious  to 
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inculpate  the  sailors,  seized  him  one  day  by  the  collar,  and  dragging 
him  to  the  fore8,  told  him  that  (S.  211,  N.  9)  unless  he  would  tell 
the  truth  in  ten  minutes  from  that  time,  he  would  hang  him  from  the 
yard-arm. 

1,  93or  ttierjetjn  £agen,  after  which  place  predicate  and  subject  [one  dis- 
covered], since,  as  a  rule,  only  one  part  of  the  adjuncts  to  the  predicate 
should  be  placed  before  it.  2,  as  —  away  =  toarum  er  aitfis  ©cbiff  gefdjmuggeft 
fei  (App.  §§28  and  30).  3,  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  you,  meine  Sftittel  ge* 

flatten  mir  nidijt,  bid)  gu  etttaljren.  4,  The  relative  clause  '  who  —  off'  may  be 
avoided  by  using  the  adjective  ' ttxjfjftjabenb '  before  'aunt'.  5,  here  glaitlu 

ivwibtg ;  accents,  (Spradje.  6,  '  the  stow-away '  may  perhaps  be  rendered 

by  bet  dingefdjtttitggelte.  7,  It  will  easily  be  seen  that,  on  account  of  the 

length  of  this  period  and  of  the  many  dependent  clauses  contained  therein, 
it  requires  an  altogether  different  form  of  construction  in  German.  The 
author  will,  however,  refrain  from  indicating  the  form  to  be  used,  the  student 
being  by  this  time  expected  to  have  attained  sufficient  skill  and  practice  for 
dealing  with  such  cases.  8,  aufS  SScrberteU  beg  <Sdjijfe$. 


Section  228. 

A  TOUCHING  SCENE  AT  SEA. 
II. 

He  then  made  him  sit  down  under  it  on  the  deck.  All  around  him 
were  the  passengers  and  sailors  of  the  watch,  and  in  front  of  him  stood 
the  inexorable  mate,  with  his  chronometer  in  his  hand,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  ship  by  his  side.  It  was  the  finest  sight,  said  our  informant1, 
that  he  ever  beheld — to  see  the  pale,  .proud,  sorrowful  face  of  that  noble 
boy,  his  head  erect,  his  beautiful  eyes  bright  through  the  tears  that 
suffused  them.  When  eight  minutes  had  fled2,  the  mate  told  him  he 
had  but  two  minutes  to  live,  and  advised  him  to  speak  the  truth  and  save 
his  life ;  but  he  replied  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  sincerity  by  asking 
(S.  in,  N.  6)  the  mate  if  he  might  pray.  The  mate  said  nothing,  but 
nodded  his  head,  turned  as  pale  as  a  ghost3,  and  shook  with  trembling 
like  a  reed  with  *  the  wind.  And  there,  all  eyes  turned  on  him,  the  brave 
and  noble  little  fellow,  this  poor  waif,  whom  society  owned  not,  and 
whose  own  stepfather  could  not  care  for  him  —  there  he  knelt,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven,  while  he  repeated  8  audibly 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  prayed  the  Lord  Jesus  to  take  him  to  heaven. 
There  then  occurred  (S.  104,  N.  19)  a  scene  as  at  Pentecost.  Sobs 
broke6  from  the  strong  hard  hearts,  as  the  mate  sprang  forward  to 
the  boy,  and  kissed  and  blessed  him,  and  told  him  how  sincerely  he 
believed  his  story,  and  how  glad  he  was  that  he  had  been  willing 
enough  to  face  death7  and  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  truth  of  his 
word. — REV.  E.  DAVIES. 

1,  Place  'said  —  informant  (here  ©ercafjtSittamt,  m.) '  after  '  that  —  beheld '. 
2,  =  were  over.  3,  as  —  ghost,  getflevbletdj.  4,=  in.  5,  =  said; 

audibly  =  aloud.        6,  @tn  @d)lud?jeu  entrang  ftci),  followed  by  the  Dat.       7,  to 
face  death,  bem  £cbe  inS  9lnt%  fdjauen,  or  bem  $cbe  trcfc'&teten. 
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Section  229. 

AN  ORATION   ON  THE  POWER  OP  HABIT. 
I. 

I  will  now  speak  of  a  habit  which  I  believe  *  is,  more  than  any  other, 
debasing,  degrading,  and  embruting  to  man 2,  both 3  physically,  intellec- 
tually, and  morally.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  an  address  *  full  of  my 
favourite  theme  [temperance],  but  I  must  speak  of  it 5.  I  must  speak  of 
it  before  this  assembly,  for  I  shall  never  see  you  again  till  we  meet  on 
that  day  when  we  shall  see  things  as  they  are 6.  Let  me  then  speak  of 
one  habit  which,  in  its  power,  and7  influence,  and8  fascination,  seems  to 
rear  its  head  like  a  Goliath  or  Saul  above  all  its  kindred  agencies  of 
demoralization ;  I  allude  to 9  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  until  that  habit  becomes  a  fascination 10.  You  will  allow  me 
to  give  u  my  opinions  upon  these  points  freely.  I  consider  drunkenness 
not  merely  to  be  a  moral  evil,  but  also  a  physical  evil,  and 12  it  depends  a 
great  deal  more  upon  the  temperament,  and  the  constitution,  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  young  man,  whether  if  he  falls  into  the  drinking  usages  of 
society,  it  becomes  a  habit  or  not,  than  it  does  upon  his  strength  of  mind 
or  firmness  of  purpose 1S. 

Take  a  young  man,  and  he  shall  be  full  of  fire14  and  poetry.  He 
shall  be 16  of  a  nervous  temperament  and  generous  heart ;  fond  of  society, 
and  open  and  manly  in  everything  he  does.  Every  one  loves  him. 
That  is  the  man  most  liable  to  become  intemperate. 

1,  =  as  I  believe.  2,  is  ...  to  man,  auf  ben  SWenfctyen  nntfr.  3,  '  both  'f 
tyiet  unb  jfoar.  4,  to  give  an  address  to  a  person,  eiuem  ewe  Sftebe  fyalteu ;  of, 
ubev.  5,  idj  tnufj  baefelbe  aber  tt?emgften3  beriifyren  (allude  to).  6,  Render 

'for — are'  Liter.  =  for  we  shall  see  one  another  only  (S.  109,  N.  5)  on  that 
day,  when  (ivo)  we  shall  see  (flatten)  the  things  in  their  true  form  ((^eftatt,  f.). 
7,  •»  in  its.  8,  =  and  its.  9,  =  I  mean;  of  using-— 

beverage  =  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  10,  until  —  fascination,  bt3 

biefe  G>e»o()nl)eit  einett  jauberfyaften  Oteij  auf  ben  9ftenfcf)en  aittfubr.  11,  =  express. 
12,  Say  'and  when  a  young  man  once  follows  the  general  habit  of  taking  in- 
toxicating liquors,  it  depends,  etc.*  13,  his  —  purpose,  feiite  ©dfte&obet 
SffiUletteifraft.  14,  =  who  is  full  of  (ttot(er)  fire.  15,  The  student  will 
do  well  to  omit  the  words  '  He  shall  be '  and  join  this  period  to  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

Section  230. 

AN  ORATION  ON  THE  POWER  OP  HABIT. 

II. 

He  enters1  into  the  outer  circle  of  the  whirlpool,  and  throws  care  to 
the  winds2.  There  he  thinks  to  stay,  but  he  gets  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  fatal  gulf,  until  he  is  swept  into  the  vortex  before  he  dreamed  of 
danger.  This  thing,  habit3,  comes  gradually.  Many  a  man  who  has 
acquired  *  a  habit  of  drinking,  but  does  not  exactly  proceed  to  excess 8, 
is  rescued  simply  by  possessing  certain  physical  qualities  which  his  poor 
unfortunate  friend  had  not.  You  say :  "  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  become 
a  drunkard  1"  So  He  thought  once.  You  say:  "I  can  leave  it  off8  when 
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I  like,"  as  if  He  at  first  had  not  had  (App.  §  33)  the  power  to  leave  it  off 
when  he  liked.  You  say  :  "  I  have  too  sound  an  intellect  to  become 
a  drunkard,"  as  if  He  were  born  without  an  intellect.  You  say :  "  I  have 
too  much  pride  in  myself,  too  much  self-respect,"  as  if  He  were  not  once 
as  proud  as  you."  The  way  men  acquire  this  habit,  is  by  looking  on 
those 7  who  proceed  to  excess  as  naturally  inferior  to  themselves.  The 
difference  between  you  and  the  drunkard  is  just  this,  that  you  could  leave 
off8  the  habit,  but  won't;  he  would9  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  but 
cannot.  I  tell  you,  young  men 10,  that  while  the  power  of  a  bad  habit 
is  stripping  you  of  nerve  [pi.],  and  (S.  10,  N.  9)  energy,  and  freshness  of 
feeling  u,  it  does  not  destroy  your  responsibility.  You  are  accountable 
to  God  for  every  power,  and  talent,  and  influence  with  which  you  have 
been  endowed. 

1,  =  approaches.  2,  to  throw  care  to  the  winds,  ftdj  feme  ©orgett  tnadjen. 

3,  =  What  one  calls  habit.  4,  to  acquire  a  habit,  in  etne  ©eroefynfyeit  »erfallen. 
5,  bet  btefrfbe  iebod)  eigentlid)  nidjt  iibertveibt.  6,  to  leave  off,  auf (joren.  7,  =  by 
considering  (ijalten)  those  ;  to  proceed  to  excess,  fid)  bem  Ubevmaij  ergeben  ;  as  — 
themselves  =  as  (fiir)  being  worse  than  themselves.  8,  here  aufgeben. 

9,  =and  that  he  would  give  it  up.  10,  Commence  the  period  with  '  Young 
men '.  11,  ©efuf^jrifdje,  f. 

Section  231. 

AN  ORATION  ON  THE  POWER  OP  HABIT. 
III. 

If  you  say :  "  Should  I  find  the  practice  by  experience  to  be  injurious, 
I  will  give  it  up,"  surely  that  is  not  common  sense 1.  You  might  as  well 
say :  "  I  will  put  my  hand  into  the  nest  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  when  I 
find  out  that  he  has  stuck  his  fangs  into  me 2,  I  will  draw  it  out  and  get 
cured." 

I  remember  riding  from3  Buffalo  to  the  Niagara  Falls,  and  said  to  a 
gentleman:  "What  river  is  that,  Sir?"  "That,"  he  said,  "is  Niagara 
River4."  "Well,  it  is  a  beautiful  stream,"  said  I,  "bright,  and  fair,  and 
glossy ;  how  far  off  are  the  rapids 6? "  "  Only  a  mile  or  two,"  was  the 
reply.  "Is  it  possible  that  (S.  66,  N.  15)  only  a  mile  or  two  from  us  we 
shall  find  the  water  in  the  turbulence  which  it  must  show  when  near  the 
falls?"  "You  will  find  it  so,  Sir."  And  so  I  did  find  it;  and  that  first 
sight  of  the  Niagara  I  shall  never  forget.  Now,  launch  your  boat  on 
that  Niagara  river;  it  is  bright,  smooth,  beautiful,  and  glossy.  There 
is  a  ripple  at  the  bow 8,  and  the  silvery  wake 7  you  leave  behind  adds  to 
your  enjoyment.  Down  the  stream  you  glide ;  oars,  sails,  and  helm 
are  in  proper  trim,  and  you  set  out 8  on  your  pleasure  excursion 9. 
Suddenly  some  one  cries  out  from  the  bank:  "Young  men,  ahoy10!" 
"  What  is  it  u  !" — "  The  rapids  are  below  you  12 !" — "  Ha,  ha !  we  have 
heard  of  the  rapids,  but  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  get  there 13.  If  we 
go  [=If  it  goes]  too  fast,  then  up  with  the  helm14,  then  set  the  mast  in 
the  socket 18,  hoist  the  sail,  and  speed  to  land 16.  Then  on  17,  boys ; 
don't  be  alarmed — there's  no  danger ! " 
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1,  =  reasonable.          2,  stuck  —  me  =  bitten  me.  3,  riding  from  =  that 

I  during  a  journey  from  ;  change  '  and  said  to  '  into  '  asked  '.  4,  Use  the 

def.  art.  5,  bie  ©ttomfdjnellen.  6,  <DaS  SBaffer  fraufelt  jtd)  am  S3ug  be3  33oote«. 
7,  Jltelttxiffer,  n.  8,  '  to  set  out  on  ',  here  an'tteten,  v.  tr.  9,  9Sergnugung$tout. 
10,  Dfyoi!  of  which  pronounce  every  vowel  separately  and  slowly  in  the 
German  way.  11,  2i$a3  gtebtS.  12,  are  below  you,  ftnb  bort  unten  nidit 

toeit  »on  eudj  !  13,  as  —  there,  fo  fteit  ju  fasten.  14,  bann  fitted  bad 

©tettertubet  tyinein.  15,  bann  ricfytm  nrit  ben  SWajl  auf.  16,  unb  eilett  and 

2anb  !        17,  3>aljer  nur  i 


Section  232. 

AN  ORATION  ON  THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 
IV. 

"Young  men,  ahoy,  there!"  —  "What  is  it?"  —  "The  rapids  are  below 
you  1"  —  "Ha,  ha!  we  will  laugh  and  quaff;  all  things  delight  us.  What 
care  we  for  the  future  ?  No  man  ever  saw  it.  '  Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof1.'  We  will  enjoy  life  while  we  may2;  we  will  catch 
pleasure  as  it  flies.  This  is  enjoyment  ;  time  enough  3  to  steer  out  of 
danger  when  we  are  driving  swiftly  with  the  current."  —  "  Young  men, 
ahoy!"  —  "What  is  it?"  —  "Beware!  Beware!  The  rapids  are  below 
you!"  —  Now  you  see  water  foaming*  all  around  you.  —  See  how  fast  you 
pass  that  point!  —  Up  with  the  helm!  —  Now  turn6!  —  Pull  hard8  — 
quick!  —  quick  !  —  pull  for  your  lives!  —  pull  till7  the  blood  starts  from  the 
nostrils,  and  the  veins  stand  like  whipcord  upon  the  brow  !  Set  the  mast 
in  the  socket  !  hoist  the  sail  !  Ah,  ah  !  —  it  is  too  late  I  Shrieking, 
cursing,  howling,  blaspheming,  over  you  go  8  !  —  Thousands  go  over  the 
rapids  of  Intemperance9  every  year,  through  the  power  of  evil  habit, 
crying  out  all  the  while  10  :  "  When  I  find  out  that  it  is  injuring  me,  I 
will  give  it  up!"  The  power  of  evil  habit,  I  repeat,  is  fascinating",  is 
deceptive  ;  and  man  may  go  on  arguing  and  coming  to  conclusions 
while  on  the  way  down  to  destruction  l2.  —  J.  B.  GOUGH. 

1,  @$  ift  gemtg,  bafi  etn  jegli^cr  £ag  feme  eigene  $(age  fyabel  2,  fo  Tange 

twt  ?8  nod)  fonnen.  3,  eg  bletbt  unS  nod)  3«it  gemta,.  4,  fd^anmeiibed 

Staffer.  5,  '  to  turn  ',  here  um'fel)ten.  6,  Pull,  {Hubert  ;'  hard  ',  here 

au$  2«bc3fraften.  7,  Supply  the  prpn.  eud)  here  ;  starts  =  streams  ;  from 

the  nostrils,  au3  bev  9lafe.  8,  fturjt  Ujt  in  ben  Slbgrunb  tyinmttet  !  9,  £riinfs 
fud)t,  f.,  seems  to  be  the  right  expression  here,  although  the  dictionaries 
translate  the  word  by  UnmafiigfcU,  f.,  and  4$i3((eret,  f.  10,  unb  vnfeu  immer. 

11,  here  befrndenb  ;  is  =  and.  12,  and  —  destruction  =  and  ot  ten  we  are 

still  occupied  with  arguing  a  matter  (eine  <§>ad)e  grimbltd)  jti  evortern)  in  order 
to  come  (gelangen)  to  a  definite  conclusion,  when  we  are  (|id;  bejinben)  already 
on  the  way  to  destruction  (SJcvbevben,  n.). 

Section  233. 

A   CURIOUS   STORY1. 
I. 

We  heard  a  curious  story  T  at  Tristan  *  about  two  Germans  who  had 
settled  nearly  two  years  before  on  Inaccessible  Island  3.  Once  a  year, 
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about  the  month  ^"December,  the  Tristan  men  go4  to  the  two  outlying 
islands  to  pick  up  the  few  seals  which  are  still  to  be  found  there.  On 
two  of  these  occasions  they  had  seen  the  Germans,  and  within  a  few 
months  smoke  had  risen  from  the  island,  which  they  attributed 6  to  their 
having  fired  (S.  161,  N.  21)  some  of  the  brushwood;  but  as  they  had 
seen  or  heard  nothing  of  them  since,  they  thought  the  probability  was 
that  they  had  perished.  Captain  Nares 6  wished  to  visit  the  other  islands, 
and  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  two  men  was  an  additional  object  in 
doing  so 7. 

Next  morning  we  were  close  under  Inaccessible  Island,  the  second  in 
size  of  the  little  group  of  three.  The  ship  was  surrounded  by  multitudes 
of  penguins 8,  and  as  few  of  us  had  any  previous  personal  acquaintance 
with  this  eccentric  form  of  life 9,  we  followed  their  movements  with  great 
interest.  The  penguin  as  a  rule  swims  under  water,  rising  now  and  then 
and  resting  on  the  surface,  like  one  of  the  ordinary  water-birds,  but  more 
frequently  with  its  body  entirely  covered,  and  only  lifting  its  head  from 
time  to  time  to  breathe. 

The  structure  of  Inaccessible  Island  is  very  much  the  same  as  Tristan, 
only  the  pre-eminent  feature  10  of  the  latter,  the  snowy  cone,  is  wanting. 
A  wall  of  volcanic  rocks,  about  the  same  height  as  the  cliff  at  Tristan, 
and  which  one  is  inclined  to  believe  to  have  been  at  one  time  con- 
tinuous with  it,  entirely  surrounds  Inaccessible  Island,  falling  for  the 
most  part  sheer"  into  the  sea,  and  it  seems  that  it  slopes  sufficiently 
to  allow  a  tolerably  easy  ascent  to  the  plateau  on  the  top  at  one  point 
only. 

1,  This  story  is  taken  from  Mr.  W.  J.  J.  Spry's  most  interesting  account 
of 'The  Cruise  of  the  Challenger'.  The  Tristan  d'Acunha  group  of  islands 
(bie  @rfrifd)ung0infe(n),  so  named  from  the  Portuguese  navigator  who  discovered 
it  early  in  the  i6th  century,  lies  in  mid-ocean,  about  1300  miles  south  of 
St.  Helena  and  1500  miles  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  on  a  line 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn ;  it  is  thus  probably  the 
most  isolated  and  remote  of  all  the  abodes  of  men.  The  group  consists  of 
the  larger  Island  of  Tristan  and  two  smaller  islands — Inaccessible  Island,  about 
1 8  miles  south-west  from  Tristan,  and  Nightingale  Island,  twenty  miles  south 
of  the  main  island.  Tristan  only  is  permanently  inhabited,  the  other  two  are 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  sealers.  In  the  year  1829  Tristan  was  inhabited 
by  27  families  ;  in  1836  it  possessed  a  population  of  42  ;  in  1852  the  population 
had  risen  to  85,  and  in  1867  this  number  was  only  exceeded  by  one.  2,  §luf 
bet  Snfel  Xviftcm,  which  place  at  the  head  of  the  period ;  about,  fiber,  with  Ace. 

3,  The  author  finds  that  the  best  German  maps  use  the  English  name  of  '  In- 
accessible Island'  unaltered.     This  is  also  the  case  with  '  Nightingale  Island'. 

4,  fasten;  'to  go',  when  used  in  the  sense  of  'travelling,  riding  (in  a 
carriage),  driving,  sailing,  etc.',  is  mostly  rendered  by  reifcil  (gener- 
ally used  for  greater  distances)   or  by  fnljrcii.     When  used  in  the 
sense  of '  riding  on  horseback,'  it  is  rendered  by  reiteit.          5,  =  which 
they  attributed  to  the  circumstance.        6,  Captain  Nares  was  the  commander 
of  '  The  Challenger '  at  that  time.  7,  and  —  so  =  and  as  he  was  anxious 
(begtettg)  to  ascertain  (etfcrfdjen)  the  fate  of  the  two  men,  the  voyage  [there, 
bafyin]  was  at  once  determined  upon.  8,  bet  $ingutn,  pi.  e.  9,  with  — 
life,  mit  biefet  eujeutumli<$ttt  aSogefatr.              10,  =  the  characteristic  peculiarity. 
11,  =  straight. 
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Section  234. 

A  CUBIOUS  STORY. 

II. 

There  is  a  shallow  bay  in  which  the  ship  anchored  in  fifteen  fathoms 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island ;  and  there,  as  in  Tristan,  a  narrow  belt  of 
low  ground,  extending  for  about  a  mile  along  the  shore,  is  interposed 
between  the  cliff  and  the  sea.  A  pretty  waterfall  tossed  itself  down, 
about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  over  the  cliff  from  the  plateau  above.  A 
little  way  down  it  was  nearly  lost  in  spray,  like  the  Staubbach  of 
Schaffhausen,  and  collected  itself  again  into  a  rivulet l,  where  it  regained 
the  rock  at  the  lower  level.  A  hut  built  of  stones  and  clay,  and  roofed 
with  spars  and  thatch,  lay  in  a  little  hollow2  near  the  waterfall,  and  the 
two  Germans,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  but  enraptured  at  the  sight 
of  the  ship  and  longing  for  a  passage  anywhere  out  of  the  island,  were 3 
down  on  the  beach,  waiting  for  the  first  boat.  Their  story  is  a  curious 
one  *,  and  as  Captain  Nares  agreed 8  to  take  them  to  the  Cape,  we  had 
ample  time  to  get  an  account  of  their  adventures,  and  to  supplement 
from  their  experience  such  crude  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  place  as  we 
could  gather  during  our  short  stay  8. 

Frederick  and  Gustav  Stoltenhoff  are  sons  of  a  dyer  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Qlacfyen).  Frederick,  the  elder,  was  employed  in  a  merchant's  office  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war  (1870).  He  was 
called  on  to  serve  in  the  German  army,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Metz  and  Thionville.  At  the 
end  of  the  campaign  he  was  discharged,  and  returned  home  to  find  his 
old  situation  filled  up. 

1,  geftoittete  fid)  Jebod)  totebet  ju  etncm  fteuten  33a<$e.  2,  93ettiefitttg,  f. 

8,  =  stood.     Consult  S.  5,  N.  2.         4,  =very  (fyodjft)  curious.        5,  =  granted 
them  their  request.  6,  Let  the  student  endeavour  to  construe  this  pas- 

sage by  means  of  the  attributive  construction,  which  will  prove  excellent 
practice. 

Section  235. 

A  CURIOUS   STORY. 

III. 

In  the  meantime,  his  younger  brother,  Gustav,  who  was  a  sailor  and 
had  already  made  several  trips,  had  joined1  on  the  ist  of  August,  1870, 
at  Greenock,  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  the  English  ship  "  Beacon  Light," 
bound  for  Rangoon.  On  the  way  out2,  the  cargo,  which  consisted  of 
coal,  caught  fire8  when  they  were  from*  six  to  seven  hundred  miles 
north-west  of  Tristan  d' Acunha,  and  for  (S.  166,  N.  10)  three  days  all 
hands B  were  doing  their  utmost  to  extinguish  the  fire.  On  the  third  day, 
the  hatches,  which  had  been  battened  down,  to  exclude  the  air,  blew  up ", 
the  main  hatch  carrying  overboard7  the  second  mate  who  had  been 
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standing  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  The  boats  had  been  pro- 
visioned beforehand,  ready  to  leave  the  ship.  Two  of  the  crew  were 
drowned  through  one  of  the  boats  being  swamped 8,  and  the  survivors,  to 
the  number  of  sixteen,  were  stowed  in  the  long-boat.  Up  to  this  time 
the  ship  had  been  nearing  Tristan  with  a  fair  wind  at  the  rate  of9  six 
knots  an  hour 10,  so  that  they  had  now  only  about  three  hundred  miles 
to  go.  They  abandoned  the  ship  on  Friday ;  on  Saturday  afternoon  they 
sighted  Tristan,  and  on  the  following  day  a  boat  came  off  to  their  assistance 
and  towed  them  ashore. 

The  shipwrecked  crew  remained  for  eighteen  days  at  Tristan  d'  Acunha, 
during  which  time  they. were  treated  with  all  kindness  and  hospitality. 
They  were  relieved  by  the  ill-fated  "  Northfleet,"  bound  for  Aden  with 
coal,  and  Gustav  Stoltenhoff  found  his  way  back  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1,  to  join  a  ship,  fidj  cittern  ©djiffe  ttetf)euern.  2,  =  On  the  voyage  thither 

(bortfyin).  3,  to  catch  fire,  in  93ranb  geraten.  4,  =  about,  ungefdljr. 

5,  'all  hands',  here  =  all  sailors, bie  ganje  SWannfdjaft,  afle  STOatvofen,  a((e  ©cfyiffeileute. 

6,  in  bie  Shift  fpreitgen ;  the  hatches,  bte  Sufen ;  the  main  hatch,  bie  gtofje  8ufe. 

7,  =  and  the  main  hatch  carried  overboard  (uber  Sorb  fcfyleubetn).       8,  =  through 
the  sinking  of  one  of  the  boats.  9,  'at  the  rate  of,  referring  to  the 
rapidity  of  motion,  is  rendered  by  'nut  cillCC  &d)nelliQteit  t)01t',  but  when 
referring  to  price,  is  generally  rendered  by  '  gum  «£reife  »01t'.  10,  an 
hour,  in  bet  (Sttuibe,  pet  <3tuitbe,  or  bie  Stuiibe.    He  receives  20  marks 
a  week,  er  erfyalt  20  -sWarf  bte  Sffiodje  (or  ttjodjwtttd)). 

Section  236. 

A  CURIOUS  STORY. 
IV. 

During  his  stay  at  Tristan  he  heard  that  a  large  number  of  seals  were 
to  be  had  among  the  islands 1,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  greatly  pleased 
with  the  Tristaners  and  to  have  formed  a  project  of  returning  there. 
When  he  got  home,  his  brother  had  just  got  back  from  the  war  and 
•was  unemployed ;  he  infected  him  with  his  notion 2,  and  the  two  agreed 3 
to  join  in  a  venture  to  Tristan  to  see  what  they  could  (App.  §  33)  make* 
by  seal-hunting  and  barter. 

They  accordingly  sailed  for5  St.  Helena  in  August  1871,  and  on  the 
6th  of  November  left  St.  Helena  for  Tristan  in  an  American  whaler 
bound  on  a  cruise 6  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  captain  of  the  whaler, 
who  had  been  often  at  Tristan  d' Acunha,  had  some  doubt  of  the  re- 
ception which  the  young  men  would  get7  if  they  went  as  permanent 
settlers8  there,  and  he  spoke  so  strongly  of  the  advantages  of  Inaccessible 
Island,  on  account  of  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  of  its 
being  the  centre 9  of  the  seal-fishing,  that  they  changed  their  plans  and 
were  landed  on  the  west  side  of  Inaccessible  Island  on  the  27th  of 
November  1871, — early  in  summer.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the 
whaler  departed,  leaving  them  the  only  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  most 
remote  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  do  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  in  the  least  depressed  by  their  isolation. 
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The  same  day  the  younger  brother  clambered  up  to  the  plateau  with 
the  help  of  the  tussock  grass 10,  in  search  of  goats  or  pigs,  and  remained 
there  all  night,  and  on  the  following  day  the  two  set  to  work  to  build 
themselves  a  hut  for  shelter.  They  had  reached  the  end  of  their  voyage 
by  no  means  unprovided,  and  the  inventory  of  their  belongings"  is 
curious. 

1,  in  ber  ©egenb  berS-nfeln.  2,  =he  persuaded  (gennnntn,  str.  v.  tr.)  his 

brother  for  his  plan.  3,  ufceretn'fommm ;  to  join  —  to  Tristan  =  to  under- 

take the  adventurous  voyage  to  Tristan.  4,  =  earn.  5,  =to.  6,  The 
vessel  is  bound  on  a  cruise  in  the  Atlantic,  bag  ©djiff  ift  baju  beflunmt,  im  atlan* 
tifdjen  Djean  utnfyerjufreitjen.  7,  had  —  get -doubted  (jtoeifelte  baron)  that 

the  young  men  would  be  kindly  (fveunbHdj)  received  (aufnefjmen).  Use  the 

active  voice  with  '  man '.  8,  He  went  there  as  a  permanent  settler,  ev 

u'e§  ftdj  bort  bauernb  nieber.  9,  =and  of  its  central  (jentral)  position  for  seal- 

fishing.  10,  boa  SuffbcfgtaS.  11,  here  Jjabfeligfetten,  Nona.  PI. 

Section  237. 

A   CURIOUS   STORY. 
V. 

They  had  an  old  whale-boat l  which  they  had  bought  at  St.  Helena, 
with  mast,  sails,  and  oars,  three  spars  for  a  roof,  a  door,  and  a  glazed 
window ;  a  wheel-barrow,  two  spades  and  a  shovel,  two  pickaxes,  a  saw, 
a  hammer,  two  chisels,  two  or  three  gimlets,  and  some  nails ;  a  kettle, 
a  frying-pan,  two  sauce-pans,  knives  and  forks,  and  some  crockery ;  two 
blankets  each,  and  empty  covers 2  which  they  afterwards  filled  with  sea- 
birds'  down.  They  had  a  lamp,  a  bottle  of  oil,  and  six  dozen  boxes  of 
Bryant  and  May's  matches. 

For  internal  use3  they  had  two  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  two  hundred 
pounds  office,  one  hundred  pounds  ^/"biscuits,  twenty  pounds  of  coffee, 
ten  pounds  ^"tea,  thirty  pounds  of  sugar,  three  pounds  of  table-salt,  a 
little  pepper,  eight  pounds  of  tobacco,  five  bottles  of  gin,  six  bottles 
0/"Cape  wine4,  six  bottles  ^X" vinegar,  and  some  Epsom  salts.  A  barrel 
of  coarse  salt  was  provided  for  curing  seal-skins,  and  forty  empty  casks 
were  intended  for  oil.  Their  arms  and  ammunition  consisted  of  a  short 
English  rifle,  an  old  German  fowling-piece,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
powder,  two  hundred  bullets,  and  four  sheath-knives8.  The  captain  of 
the  whaler  gave  them  some  seed  potatoes,  and  they  had  a  collection  of 
the  ordinary  garden  seeds. 

When  they  had  been  four  days  on  the  island,  they  had  a  visit  from 
a  party  of  men  from  Tristan,  who  had  come  on  their  annual  sealing 
excursion.  They  were  ten  days  on  Inaccessible,  and  were  very  friendly 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  new  comers. 

1,  the  whale-boat,  ba«  fceim  2Baflftfd)fang  geBrand&lidje  53oot.  We  have  not 
a  compound  noun  to  render  the  English  term.  Say  '  They  had  an  old  boat, 
which  had  been  used  (bemifct)  for  whale-fishing  and  whjch  they  had  bought  in 
(S.  46,  N.  6)  the  Island  a/" St.  Helena.  2,  here  iiberjug,  m.,  pi.  liberjuge. 

3,  §uv  itjre  forperUdjen  SJebutfniffe.  4,  Jta^rein,  m.  6,  3aa,bmejjet,  m. 
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Section  238. 

A  CURIOUS  STOUT. 
VI. 

They  told  them  that  the  north  side  of  the  island  was  better  suited  for 
a  settlement,  and  transported  all  their  goods  (S.  236,  N.  n)  thither  in 
one  of  their  boats.  Being  familiar  with  the  place,  they  showed  them 
generally  their  way  about  and  the  different  passes  by  which  the  plateau 
might  be  reached,  and  they  taught  them  how  to  build l  to  withstand  the 
violent  winds,  and  how  to  thatch  with  tussock-grass.  Immediately  after 
they  left,  the  brothers  set  about  building  a  house  and  clearing  some 
ground *  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  They  killed  nineteen  seals, 
and  prepared  the  skins,  but  they  were  unable  to  make  any s  quantity  of  oil. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sealing  season  their  boat  got  damaged  in  the 
surf,  and  they  were  obliged  to  cut  it  in  two  *,  patch  up  the  best  half  of  it, 
and  use  it  as  best  they  could 5  in  smooth  weather,  close  to  shore. 

They  went  from  time  to  time  to  the  upper  plateau  and  shot  goats  and 
pigs.  When  they  first  arrived,  they  counted  a  flock  of  twenty-three  goats  ; 
three  of  these  were  killed  during  the  summer  of  1871-1872  by  the 
Tristan  people  (S.  157,  N.  4),  and  six  by  themselves;  the  remaining 
fourteen  remained  over  the  winter  of  1872.  The  flesh  of  the  goats  they 
found  extremely  delicate.  Pigs  were  much  more  numerous,  but  their 
flesh  was  not  so  palatable,  from  their  feeding 6  principally  on  sea-birds ; 
that  of  the  boars  was  especially  rank.  They  found  the  pigs  very  valuable, 
however,  in  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  lard7,  which  they  used  for 
frying  their  potatoes. 

1,  =ho\v  they  must  (Imp.  Subj.)  build.  2,  to  clear  the  ground  (  =  land), 
etne  ©trecfe  2ante$  urbar  ntacfyen.  3,  here  erjielen;  any  =a  large.  4,  to  cut 
in  two,  entjwei'fdjneiben,  sep.  comp.  irr.  v.  5,  =  as  well  as  possible.  6,  from 
their  feeding  =  as  they  lived ;  on,  won.  7,  in  —  lard  =  on  account  of  their 

lard  (©djmafj,  n.). 

Section  239. 

A  CURIOUS   STORY. 
VII. 

In  the  month  of  April  1872,  a  singular  misfortune  befell  them.  While 
burning  some  of  the  brushwood  below  to  make  a  clearing,  the  tussock- 
grass  in  the  gully  \  by  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit 2  of  ascending 
the  cliff,  caught  fire,  and  as  it  had  been  only  by  its  assistance  that  they 
had  been  able  to  scramble  up  to  the  plateau,  their  only  hunting-ground  was 
now  inaccessible  from  the  strip  of  beach  on  which  their  hut  and  garden 
stood,  which  was  closed  in  on  either  side  by  a  headland  jutting  into  the 
sea.  While  their  half-boat  remained  seaworthy,  they  were  able  to  paddle 
round  in  fine  weather  to  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where  there  was  an 
access  to  the  top ;  but  the  "  sea-cart,"  as  they  called  it,  was  washed  off 
the  beach  and  broken  up  in  June,  and  after  that  the  only  way  they  had 
of  reaching  the  plateau  was  by  swimming  round  the  headland — a  risky 
feat,  even  in  the  finest  weather,  in  these  wild  regions. 
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In  winter  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  reach  the  terrace,  and  as 
their  supply  of  food  was  low,  they  experienced  considerable  privations 
during  their  first  winter.  Their  daily  allowance  of  food  was  reduced  to 
a  quantity  just  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  and  in  August  they  were  little 
better  than  skeletons 3. 

Help  was,  however,  near.  Early  in  August  a  multitude  of  penguins 
landed 4  hard  by  their  hut, — stupid 5  animals,  which  will  scarcely  get  out 
of  one's  way,  and  are  easily  knocked  down  with  a  stick 6,  and  with  fleshy 
breasts,  wholesome  enough,  though  with  a  rather  fishy  taste ;  and  in  the 
end  of  August  the  females  began  to  lay  large  blue  eggs,  sufficiently  delicate 
in  flavour. 

1,  SBettiefung,  f.  2,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  ascending  the  mountain  every 

day,  id)  ^flegte  tdgUdj  ben  93evg  ju  erfteigm.  3,  =  unb  im  Sliiguft  waren  fte  fajl  gu 

@fe(etten  gewovben.  4,  =  settled,  fid)  niebertafjert.  5,  Begin  a  new  period 

here  and  say :  '  These  are  stupid  animals',  etc.  6,  and  —  stick,  fid?  (eid)t 

ntit  etnem  ©tccf  niebevfdjlagen  lafjen  ;  and  with  —  taste=and  have  a  fleshy  breast, 
which  (supply  jtrar  here)  yields  (bieten)  a  wholesome  food,  but  (iebod?)  possesses 
a  rather  (et»a$)  fishy  taste. — The  whole  period  is  difficult  to  translate 
into  good  German ;  the  author  considers  it  therefore  necessary  to  assist  the 
student, 

Section  240. 

A  CURIOUS   STORY. 
VIII. 

A  French  barque  hove-to  off  the  beach l  in  the  middle  of  September, 
and  in  her  they  shipped  their  seal-skins,  and  bartered  penguins'  eggs  with 
her  for  biscuits  and  tobacco.  Had  the  bark  arrived  a  week  earlier,  the 
brothers  would  have  left  the  island ;  but  the  eggs  had  set  them  up  again 2, 
and  they  determined  to  remain  a  little  longer.  In  October,  a  schooner, 
which  proved 3  to  be  "  The  Themis,"  a  whaler  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  seen  standing  towards  the  island.  A  gale  of  wind  blew  *  her 
off  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  she  returned  and  landed  some  men  from 
Tristan,  who  had  crossed 8  to  see  what  the  hermits  were  about 6.  Their 
guests  remained  a  day  and  a  half,  and  then  returned  to  Tristan. 

Early  in  November,  that  is,  early  in  the  second  summer,  the  brothers 
thus  swam  round  the  eastern  headland : — Frederick  with  their  blankets, 
the  rifie,  and  a  spare  suit  of  clothes 7 — Gustav  with  powder,  matches,  and 
the  kettle  in  an  oil-cask.  They  mounted  by  the  help  of  the  tussock-grass 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  went  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  plateau,  and  there 
built  a  small  hut,  where  they  remained  a  month,  living  on  goats'  flesh 
and  fresh  pork. 

On  the  loth  of  December  they  returned  home,  mended  their  thatch, 
dug 8  the  early  potatoes,  and  put  the  garden  in  order. 

On  the  i  gth  of  December  the  Tristan  men  made  their  second  sealing 
expedition.  They  remained  nine  days  on  the  island,  and  killed  forty 
seals,  one  sea-elephant,  and  eight  of  the  remaining 9  twelve  goats.  They 
left  some  flour  in  exchange  for  an  oil-cask,  and  this  was  the  last  com- 
munication between  the  brothers  and  the  outer  world  until  the  "Challenger" 
called  eight  months  later. 

VOL.  iv.  o 
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1,  legte  jtd)  .  .  .  imttett  bet  Snfet  »or  Slnfer.  2,  =had  strengthened  them 

again.  3,  fid?  eraeifen  ate.  4,  =  drove.  5,  =  who  had  come 

over.  6,  =  doing.  7,  a  spare  suit  of  clothes,  ein  9Referoean$ucj,  m. 

8,  here  aiif  nefymw }  early  potatoes,  fru^eitige  jfortcffeln.          9,  nod?  iibric}. 

Section  241. 

A  CURIOUS  STORY. 
IX. 

In  January  Frederick  swam  round  the  point 1  again,  and  mounted  the 
cliff.  He  shot  four  pigs,  ran 2  the  fat  into  buckets,  and  threw  the  hams 
down  to  his  brother  on  the  beach  below.  He  saw  the  four  last  goats, 
but  spared3  them  to  increase  their  number.  In  February  a  boat  came 
to  the  west  side  from  Tristan,  and  its  crew  killed  the  four  goats,  and 
departed  without  communicating  with  the  Stoltenhoffs  *. 

The  relations  between  the  Tristan  people  and  the  brothers  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  cordial  latterly  as  it  was  at  first,  and  the  Stol- 
tenhoffs believe  that 5  the  intention  of  their  neighbours  in  killing  the 
goats,  and  in  delaying  from  time  to  time  to  bring  them  some  live  stock, 
which  they  had  promised  them,  was  to  force  them  to  leave  the  island. 
It  may  have  been  so,  for  the  Tristan  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  yearly  sealing  expedition  to  Inaccessible  Island,  and  no  doubt 
the  presence  of  the  energetic  strangers  lessened  their  chance  of  success. 

In  March  the  brothers  once  more  swam  round  the  point,  and 
ascended  the  cliff.  After  staying  on  the  plateau  together  for  a  few 
days,  it  was  settled  that  Frederick  should  remain  above  to  procure  (S.  58, 
N.  8)  a  stock  of  lard  for  the  winter,  Gustav  returning  to  the  hut  and 
storing  it6.  When  a  pig  was  killed,  the  hide,  with  the  fat  in  it,  was 
rolled  up,  secured  with  thongs  of  skin,  and  thrown  over  the  cliff,  where 
Gustav  then  ran  the  lard  into  a  cask. 

1,  Sonbfttfte  f.  2,  Icuifen  laffen.  3,  »evfc&cnen.  4,  =  without  having 
seen  the  Stoltenhoffs.  5,  =  that  their  neighbours  killed  the  goats  and  de- 

layed, etc.,  ...  in  order  to  force  them,  etc.  6,  um  eg  jujubmtten. 

Section  242. 

A  CURIOUS   STORY. 
X. 

During  the  second  winter,  the  privations  of  the  brothers  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  great.  They  were  getting  accustomed  to  their  mode  of 
life,  and  had  always  sufficient  food,  such  as  it  was1.  They  were  remark- 
ably well  educated.  Both  could  speak  and  read  English  fluently,  and 
the  elder  had  a  good  knowledge  of  French.  Their  library  consisted  of 
eight  volumes:  Schoedler's  Natural  History,  a  German  Atlas,  Charles 
O'Malley,  Captain  Morrell's  Voyages,  two  old  volumes  of  a  monthly 
magazine *,  Hamlet  and  Coriolanus  with  French  notes,  and  Schiller's 
poems.  These  books  they  came  to  know  almost  by  heart3,  but  they 
had  considerable  resources  in  themselves,  in  the  intelligent  interest  they 
took  in  the  ever-changing  appearances  of  nature* 
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When  the  "Challenger"  arrived,  they  were  preparing  for  another  summer; 
but  the  peculiar  food,  and  the  want  of  variety  in  it,  were  beginning  to  tell 
upon  them,  for  all  their  original  stores  were  exhausted,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Epsom  salts,  which  were  untouched,  neither  of  them  having  had  an 
hour's  illness  during  their  sojourn;  and  they  were  heartily  glad  of  a 
passage  to  the  Cape. 

Frederick  came  to  the  ship  before  we  left  for  the  South  in  December: 
He  was  then  comfortably  settled  in  a  situation  in  a  merchant's  office  in 
Cape  Town,  and  Gustav  was  on  his  way  home  to  see  his  people  *  before 
resuming  the  thjead  of  his  roving  sailor's  life. — W.  J.  J.  SPRY,  "  THE 
CRUISE  OF  THE  CHALLENGER." 

1,  and  —  was  =  and  the  food  at  their  disposal  (unb  bte  tfynen  ju  ©ebote  ftefjettbe 
Sprung)  was  at  least  always  sufficient  (auSveicfjenb).  2,  a  monthly  magazine, 
eine  2Wonat3fd)rift.  3,  =  they  knew  at  last  almost  by  heart.  4,  =  friends 
or  relations. 

Section  243. 

HOW  THE  BANK  OP  ENGLAND  WAS  HUMBLED. 

I. 

Once,  many  years  ago,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  a  large  amount  was 
drawn l  by  Anselm  Rothschild,  of  Frankfort,  on  Nathan  Rothschild,  of 
London.  When  the  gentleman  who  held  it  arrived  in  London,  Nathan 
was  away,  and  he  took  the  bit  of  paper  to  the  Bank  of  England  and 
asked  them  to  discount  it. 

The  managers  were  very  stiff.  With  haughty  assurance  they  informed 
the  holder  that  they  discounted  only  their  own  bills ;  they  said  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bills  of  private  persons.  They  did  not  stop  to 
reflect  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  Those  shrewd  old  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  bank  of  the  realm  should  have  known  and  remembered 
that  that  bit  of  paper  bore  the  signature  of  a  man  more  powerful  than 
they — more  powerful,  because  independent  of  a  thousantl-and-one  ham- 
pers that  rested  upon  them.  "  Umph,"  exclaimed  Nathan  Rothschild, 
when  the  answer  of  the  Bank  was  repeated  to  him.  "  Private  persons  1 
I  will  let  these  important  gentlemen  know  with  what  sort  of  private  persons 
they  have  to  deal." 

And  then  Nathan  Rothschild  went  to  work.  He  had  an  object  in 
view  '2 — to  humble  the  Bank  of  England — and  he  meant  to  do  it 3.  He 
sent  agents  to  the  Continent  and  through  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
three  weeks  were  spent  in  gathering  up  notes  of  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions of  the  Bank's  own  issue  *. 

One  morning,  bright  and  early,  Nathan  Rothschild  presented  himself 
at  the  Bank,  and  drew  forth  from  his  pocket-book  a  five-pound  note, 
which  he  desired  to  have  cashed.  Five  sovereigns  were  counted  out  to 
him,  the  officers  looking  with  astonishment  upon  seeing  Baron  Roth- 
schild troubling  himself  personally  about  so  trivial  a  matter.  The 
baron  examined  the  coins  one  by  one,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  of 
their  good  quality,  slipped  them  into  a  canvas  bag,  and  then  drew  out 
and  presented  another  five-pound  note.  The  same  operation  was  re- 

0  2 
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peated,  save  that  the  baron  took  the  trouble  to  take  a  small  pair  of 
scales  from  his  pocket  to  weigh  one  of  the  pieces,  for  the  law  gave  him 
that  right 

1,  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange,  etnett  SBedjfel  jiefjen.  2,  C?v  tjatte  fid)  baS 

3iet  geftecft.  3,  imb  er  irollte  afleS  baran  fefcen,  bteg  3«I  JU  erreicfcen.  4,  in 

gathering  —  issue,  bte  ouf  fteinere  ©irotmen  lautenben,  »on  bet  englifdjen  S3an!  in 
Umfatif  gefefcten  83anfnoten  aitfeufaufen. 

Section  244. 

HOW  THE  BANK  OP  ETsTGLAUD  WAS  HUMBLED. 

II. 

Two — three — ten — twenty — a  hundred — five  hundred  five-pound  notes 
were  presented  and  cashed.  When  one  pocket-book  was  emptied, 
another  was  brought  forth ;  and  when  a  canvas  bag  had  been  filled  with 
gold,  it  was  passed  to  a  servant  who  was  in  waiting.  And  so  he  went  on 
until  the  hour  arrived  for  closing  the  Bank ;  at  the  same  time  he  had 
nine  of  the  employe's  of  his  house  engaged  in  the  same  work.  So  it 
resulted  that  ten  men  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  had  kept  every  teller1  of 
the  Bank  busy  for  seven  hours,  and  exchanged  somewhere  about  £22,000. 
Not  another  customer  had  been  able  to  get  his  wants  attended  to.  The 
English  like  oddity.  Let  a  man  do  anything  original,  and  they  will 
generally  applaud.  So  the  people  of  the  Bank  contrived  to  smile 2  at 
the  eccentricity  of  Baron  Rothschild,  and  when  the  time  came  for  closing 
the  Bank,  they  were  not  a  tenth  part  so  much  annoyed  as  were 3  the  cus- 
tomers from  abroad  *  whose  business  had  not  been  attended  to.  The 
bank  officials  smiled  that  evening,  but — 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  bank  opened 5,  Nathan  Roth- 
schild appeared  again,  accompanied  by  his  nine  faithful  helpers,  this  time 
bringing  with  him,  as  far  as  the  street  entrance,  four  heavy  two-horse' 
drays,  for  the  purpose  of  carting  away  the  gold,  for  to-day  the  baron  had 
bills  of  a  larger  amount.  Ah  !  the  officers  of  the  Bank  smiled  no  more, 
and  a  trembling  seized  them  when  the  banker  monarch  said,  with  stern 
simplicity  and  directness : 

"  Ah  !  these  gentlemen  refuse  to  take  my  bills !  Be  it  so.  I  am  re- 
solved that  I  will  not  keep  one  of  theirs.  It  is  the  House  of  Rothschild 
against  the  Bank  of  England  °."  The  Bank  of  England  opened  its  eyes 
very  wide.  Within  a  week,  the  House  of  Rothschild  could  be  demanding 
gold  which  it  did  not  possess.  The  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  affairs 
saw  very  plainly  that  in  a  determined  tilt7  the  Bank  must  go  to  the  wall8. 
There  was  but  one  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  and  they  took  it.  Notice 
was  at  once  publicly  given 9  that  thenceforth  the  Bank  of  England  would 
cash  the  bills  of  Rothschild  the  same  as  its  own. — Tix-Bixs. 

1,  =  cashier,  j?affierer.  2,  contrived  to  smile  =  smiled.  3,  they  — 

were,  drgerten  fie  fid?  ntcfyt  tjatfe  fo  fefyr,  trie.  4,  '  the  customers  from  abroad ' 

seems  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  '  the  numerous  customers '.  5,  =  was 
opened.  6,  (Ss  Jjatibett  ftcfy  bavum,  cb  ba3  JpauS  Sflctfjfdjtlb  cber  bte  engfifiie 

93anf  ben  <£ieg  batten  tragen  tomb !  7,  =  struggle,  jfrmtpf,  m.  8,  to  go 

to  the  wall,  belt  fuvjeren  jietyen.  9,  @$  ivuvbe  cffentti^  angejeigt. 
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Section  245. 

MORGAN  PRUSSIA1. 
I. 

MORGAN,  the  gay  and  handsome  son  of  a  low  Irish  farmer,  tired  of 
home,  went  to  take  the  chances  of  the  world,  and  seek  his  fortune.  By 
what  means  he  traversed  England,  or  made  his  way  to  France,  is  not 
told.  But  he  at  length  crossed  France,  and,  probably  without  much 
knowledge  or  much  care  whether  he  was  moving  to  the  north  or  the  south 
pole,  found  himself  in  the  Prussian  territory.  This  was  in  the  day  of 
Frederick  William  I.  (1713—1740),  famous  for  his  tall  regiment  of  guards. 
He  had  but  one  ambition,  that  of  inspecting  twice  a  day  a  regiment  of  a 
thousand  grenadiers,  not  one  of  whom  was  less  than  six  feet  and  a  half 
high.  Morgan  was  an  Irish  giant,  and  was  instantly  seized  by  the  Prus- 
sian recruiting  sergeants,  who  forced  him  to  "volunteer"  into  the  tall 
battalion.  This  turn  of  fate  was  totally  out  of  the  Irishman's  calculation  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  carrying  a  musket  till  his  dying  day  on  the  Potsdam 
parade  2,  after  having  made  up  his  mind  to  live  by  his  wits  and  rove  the 
world,  more  than  once  tempted  him  to  think  of  leaving  his  musket  and 
honour  behind  him,  and  fairly  trying  his  chance  for  escape.  But  the 
attempt  was  always  found  impracticable  ;  the  frontier  was  too  closely 
watched,  and  Morgan  still  marched  up  and  down  the  Potsdam  parade 
with  a  disconsolate  heart,  when  one  evening  a  Turkish  recruit  was 
brought  in  ;  for  the  king  looked  to  nothing  but  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
a  man,  and  the  Turk  was  full  seven  feet  high. 

"How  much  did  his  majesty  give  for  catching  that  heathen?"  said 
Morgan  to  his  corporal.'  "Four  hundred  dollars3,"  was  the  answer. 
Morgan  burst  out  into  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  at  this  waste  of  royal 
treasure  upon  a  Turk.  "  Why,  they  cannot  be  got  for  less,"  replied  the 
corporal.  "  What  a  pity  my  five  brothers  cannot  hear  of  it  I"  said  Mor- 
gan, "  I  am  a  dwarf  to  any  one  of  them,  and  the  sound  of  half  the 
money  would  bring  them  all  over  immediately."  As  the  discovery  of  a 
tall  recruit  was  the  well-known  road  to  favoritism,  five  were  worth  at 
least  a  pair  of  colours  to  the  corporal  4.  The  conversation  was  immediately 
carried  to  the  sergeant,  and  from  him,  through  the  gradation  of  officers,  to 
the  colonel,  who  took  the  first  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  the  king. 
The  colonel  was  instantly  ordered  to  question  Morgan  ;  but  he  at  once 
lost  all  recollection  of  the  subject.  "  He  had  no  brothers  ;  he  had  made 
the  regiment  his  father,  and  mother,  and  relations,  and  there  he  hoped  to 
live  and  die."  But  he  was  urged  still  more  strongly,  and  at  length  con- 
fessed that  he  had  brothers,  even  above  the  regimental  standard,  but 
that  nothing  on  earth  could  stir  them  from  their  spades. 


1,  5Wcrg«n  ber  $teu|jf.  2,  ouf  bem  $avabeplafc  ju  $otSbam.  3.  Skater. 

4,  five  —  corporal,  (o  ttntrben  fuuf  bevfclbw  tern  •Removal  tvenicjfhnS  tine  Sydljiu 
intragen. 
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Section  246. 

MORGAN  PRUSSIA. 
II. 

After  some  time  the  king  inquired  for  the  five  recruits,  and  was  indig- 
nant when  he  was  told  of  the  impossibility  of  enlisting  them.  "  Send  the 
fellow  himself,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  let  him  bring  them  back."  The 
order  was  given ;  but  Morgan  was  broken-hearted  "  at  the  idea  of  so 
long  an  absence  from  the  regiment."  He  applied  to  the  colonel  to  have 
the  order  revoked,  or  at  least  given  to  some  one  else.  But  this  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  king's  word  was  always  irrevocable ;  and  Mor- 
gan, with  a  disconsolate  face,  prepared  to  set  out  upon  his  mission.  But 
a  new  difficulty  struck  him.  "  How  was  he  to  make  his  brothers  come, 
unless  he  showed  them  the  recruiting  money?"  This  objection  was  at 
last  obviated  by  the  advance  of  a  sum  equal  to  about  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  as  a  first  instalment  for  the  purchase  of  his  family.  Like 
a  loyal  grenadier  the  Irishman  was  now  ready  to  attempt  anything  for 
his  colonel  or  his  king,  and  Morgan  began  his  journey.  But,  as  he  was 
stepping  out  of  the  gates  of  Potsdam,  another  difficulty  occurred ;  and 
he  returned  to  tell  the  colonel  that  of  all  people  existing  the  Irish  were 
the  most  apt  to  doubt  a  traveller's  story,  they  being  in  the  habit  of  a 
good  deal  of  exercise  in  that  style  themselves1;  and  that  when  he  should 
go  back  to  his  own  country,  and  tell  them  of  the  capital  treatment  and 
sure  promotion  that  a  soldier  met  with  in  the  guards,  the  probability  was, 
that  they  would  laugh  in  his  face.  As  to  the  money,  "  there  were  some 
who  would  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  stole  it,  or  tricked  some  one  out  of 
it.  But,  undoubtedly,  when  they  saw  him  walking  back  only  as  a 
common  soldier,  he  was  sure  they  would  not  believe  a  syllable,  let  him 
say  what  he  would  about  rising  in  the  service." 

The  objection  was  intelligible  enough,  and  the  colonel  represented  it 
to  the  king,  who,  doubly  outrageous  at  the  delay,  swore  a  grenadier's 
oath,  ordered  Morgan  to  be  made  a  sub-lieutenant,  and,  with  sword  and 
epaulets,  sent  him  instantly  across  the  Rhine  to  convince  his  five  bro- 
thers of  the  rapidity  of  Prussian  promotion.  Morgan  flew  to  his  home 
in  the  county  <?/rCarlow,  delighted  the  firesides  for  many  a  mile  round  with 
his  having  outwitted  a  king  and  a  whole  battalion  of  grenadiers,  laid  out 
his  recruiting  money  on  land,  and  became  a  man  of  estate  at  the  expense 
of  the  Prussian  treasury. 

One  ceremony  remains  to  be  recorded.  Once  a  year,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  he  left  Potsdam  and  its  giants  behind,  he 
climbed  a  hill  within  a  short  distance  of  his  house,  turned  himself  in  the 
direction  of  Prussia,  and,  with  the  most  contemptuous  gesture  which  he 
could  contrive,  bade  good-bye  to  his  majesty.  The  ruse  was  long  a 
great  source  of  amusement,  and  its  hero,  like  other  heroes,  bore  through 
life  the  name  earned  by  his  exploit — Morgan  Prussia. — KING  GEORGE 
THE  FOURTH. 

1,  they  being  —  themselves,  fca  au$  f!e  im  (Svjatjten  »on  bergteidjen  ©efdjid<tett 
eine  grope  gertigfeit  befafjen. 
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Section  247. 

THE  TERRIBLE  WINTER  OP  1784. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1^84,  three 
hundred  thousand  miserable  beings,  dying  from  cold  and  hunger,  groaned 
in  Paris  alone — in  that  Paris  where,  in  spite  of  the  boast  that  scarcely 
another  city  contained  so  many  rich  people,  nothing  had  been  prepared 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  perishing  of  cold  and  wretchedness. 

For  the  last  four  months,  the  same  leaden  sky  had  driven  the  poor 
from  the  villages  into  the  town,  as  it  sent  the  wolves  from  the  woods 
into  the  villages. 

No  more  bread.     No  more  wood. 

No  more  bread  for  those  who  felt  this  cold — and  no  more  wood  to  bake 
it.  All  the  provisions  which  had  been  collected,  Paris  had  devoured  in 
a  month.  The  Provost,  short-sighted  and  incapable,  did  not  know  how 
to  procure  for  Paris,  which  was  under  his  care,  the  wood  which  might 
have  been  collected  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  it  froze,  he  said  the 
frost  prevented  the  horses  from  bringing  it;  when  it  thawed,  he  pleaded  want 
of  horses  and  conveyances.  Louis  XVL,  ever  good  and  humane,  always 
ready  to  attend  to  the  physical  wants  of  his  people,  although  he  over- 
looked their  social  ones,  began  by  contributing  a  sum  of  200,000  francs 
for  horses  and  carts,  and  insisting  on  their  immediate  use.  Still  the 
demand  continued  greater  than  the  supply. 

At  first  no  one  was  allowed  to  carry  away  from  the  public  timber-yard 
more  than  a  cart-load  of  wood;  then  that  was  limited  to  half  the 
quantity.  Soon  long  strings  of  people  might  be  seen  waiting  outside  the 
timber-yards,  as  they  were  afterwards  seen  at  the  bakers'  shops.  The 
king  gave  away  the  whole  of  his  private  income  in  charity.  He  procured 
3,000,000  francs  by  a  grant  and  applied  it  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
declaring  that  every  other  need  must  give  way  before  that  of  cold  and 
famine.  The  queen,  on  her  part,  gave  500  louis  from  her  purse.  The 
convents,  the  hospitals,  and  the  public  buildings  were  thrown  open  as 
places  of  asylum  for  the  poor,  who  came  in  crowds  for  the  sake  of  the 
fires  that  were  kept  there. 

They  kept  hoping  for  a  thaw,  but  heaven  seemed  inflexible.  Every 
evening  the  same  copper-coloured  sky  disappointed  their  hopes ;  and 
the  stars  shone-  bright  and  clear  as  funeral  torches  through  the  long, 
cold  nights,  which  hardened  again  and  again  the  snow  that  fell  during 
the  day.  All  day  long,  thousands  of  workmen,  with  spades  and  shovels, 
cleared  away  the  snow  from  before  the  houses,  so  that  on  each  side 
of  the  streets,  already  too  narrow  for  the  traffic,  rose  a  high,  thick  wall, 
blocking  up  the  way.  Soon  these  masses  of  snow  and  ice  became  so 
large  that  the  shops  were  obscured  by  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
allow  it  to  remain  where  it  fell. 

Paris  could  do  no  more.  She  gave  in,  and  allowed  the  winter  to 
do  its  worst.  December,  January,  February,  and  March  passed  thus, 
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although  now  and  then  a  few  days'  thaw  changed  the  streets,  whose 
sewers  were  blocked  up,  into  running  streams.  Horses  were  drowned, 
and  carriages  destroyed,  in  the  streets,  some  of  which  could  only  be 
traversed  in  boats.  People  went  to  the  markets  to  see  the  fisherwomen 
serving  their  customers  with  immense  leathern  boots  on,  inside  which 
their  trousers  were  pushed,  and  with  their  petticoats  tucked  round  their 
waists,  all  laughing,  gesticulating,  and  splashing  each  other  as  they  stood 
in  the  water. 

These  thaws,  however,  were  but  transitory ;  the  frost  returned,  harder 
and  more  obstinate  than  ever,  and  recourse  was  had  to  sledges,  pushed 
along  by  skaters,  or  drawn  by  roughshod  horses  along  the  causeways, 
which  were  like  polished  mirrors.  The  Seine,  frozen  many  feet  deep,  had 
become  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  idlers,  who  assembled  there  to  skate 
or  slide,  until,  warmed  by  exercise,  they  ran  to  the  nearest  fire,  lest  the 
perspiration  should  freeze  upon  them.  All  trembled  for  the  time  when, 
the  water  communications  being  stopped,  and  the  roads  impassable, 
provisions  could  no  longer  be  sent  in,  and  began  to  fear  that  Paris  would 
perish  from  want. 

The  king,  in  this  extremity,  called  a  council.  They  decided  to  implore 
all  bishops,  abbe's,  and  monks  to  leave  Paris  and  retire  to  their  dioceses 
or  convents ;  and  all  those  magistrates  and  officials  who,  preferring  the 
opera  to  their  duties,  had  crowded  to  Paris,  to  return  to  their  homes  ; 
for  all  these  people  used  large  quantities  of  wood  in  their  hotels,  and 
consumed  no  small  amount  of  food.  There  were  still  the  country 
gentlemen,  who  were  also  to  be  entreated  to  leave.  But  M.  Lenoir, 
lieutenant  of  police,  observed  to  the  king  that,  as  none  of  these  people 
were  criminals,  and  could  not  therefore  be  compelled  to  leave  Paris  in 
a  day,  they  would  probably  be  so  long  thinking  about  it,  that  the  thaw 
would  come  before  their  departure,  which  would  then  be  more  hurtful 
than  useful. 

All  this  care  and  pity  of  the  king  and  queen,  however,  excited  the 
ingenious  gratitude  of  the  people,  who  raised  monuments  to  them,  as 
ephemeral  as  the  feelings  which  prompted  them.  Obelisks  and  pillars 
of  snow  and  ice,  engraved  with  their  names,  were  to  be  seen  all  over 
Paris. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  thaw  began,  but  by  fits  and  starts,  constant 
returns  of  frost  prolonging  the  miseries  of  the  people.  Indeed,  in  the 
beginning  of  April  it  appeared  to  set  in  harder  than  ever,  and  the  half- 
thawed  streets,  frozen  again,  became  so  slippery  and  dangerous,  that 
nothing  was  seen  but  broken  limbs  and  accidents  of  all  kinds.  The 
snow  prevented  the  carriages  from  being  heard,  and  the  police  had 
enough  to  do,  through  the  reckless  driving  of  the  aristocracy,  to  preserve 
from  the  wheels  those  who  were  spared  by  cold  and  hunger. — AFTER 
ALEXANDER  DUMAS,  "  THE  QUEEN'S  NECKLACE." 
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Section  248. 

A  STORY  WORTH  READING. 
I. 

Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Methodism1  in  England  it  spread  with 
great  rapidity  over  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  especially 
among  the  miners  and  lower  orders.  For  a  long  period  after  its  intro- 
duction the  clergy  and  higher  classes  of  society  in  the  west  of  England 
manifested  a  dislike  to  the  new  doctrines  which  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
in  these  days  of  modern  toleration.  It  was  thought  by  many  young 
gentlemen  good  sport  to  break  the  windows  and  nail  up  the  doors  of  a 
Methodist  chapel 2.  The  robbery  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher 3,  as  a  spree, 
by  two  young  gentlemen,  became  the  subject  of  an  investigation,  and  the 
frolicsome  young  men  had  to  pay  very  dearly  for  their  practical  joke. 

Among  the  uninstructed  local  preachers  was  one  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Old  Gardener."  This  old  man  was  no  common  character — 
indeed  he  was  quite  original,  and  by  far  the  most  popular  preacher 
among  the  disciples  of  John  Wesley  in  the  vicinity. 

He  kept  a  small  nursery  garden  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 

St.  A ,  working  hard  at  his  occupation  of  gardener  by  day,  and 

praying  and  preaching  to  his  fellow-sinners,  as  he  called  them,  in  the 
evening.  He  lived  in  the  poorest  manner,  giving  away  all  the  surplus  of 
his  earnings  in  charity,  distributing  Bibles,  and  promoting  to  the  utmost 
.  of  his  ability  the  extension  of  Methodism.  His  complexion  was  a  sort 
of  dirty,  dark,  iron  grey,  and  his  whole  appearance  lean  and  grotesque. 
Although  extremely  ignorant,  he  possessed  no  small  degree  of  cunning  ; 
of  this  the  following  incident  affords  ample  evidence : — 

"  The  Old  Gardener  "  was  once  subjected  to  a  burglar)'  and  attempt  at 
robbery.  He  lived  with  his  wife  in  a  small  and  somewhat  dilapidated 
cottage,  not  far  from  the  high  road.  Three  young  "  squires,"  who  all 
despised  and  hated  Methodism,  having  heard  that  the  old  man  had  been 
recently  making  a  collection  to  build  a  Methodist  chapel,  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  frolic  to  rob  him  temporarily  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
collection.  The  result  of  the  frolic  is  best  related  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  actors : — 

"  We  set  out,"  said  he,  "  upon  our  expedition  with  blackened  faces, 
upon  a  dark  night,  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock.  We  had  dined  late, 
and  all  of  us  had  Dutch  as  well  as  Cornish  courage;  yet  I  confess,  when 
it  came  to  the  point  *,  I  felt  myself  a  coward.  I  began  to  reflect  that  it 
was  but  a  dastardly  frolic  to  frighten  the  poor  old  man  and  his  wife  in 
the  dead  of  night." 

"  The  clock  struck  twelve.  '  Now  comes  the  watching  time  of  the 
night,'  exclaimed  Tom." 

"  '  Don't  let  us  frighten  the  poor  couple  out  of  their  wits,'  said  I." 

" '  No,'  said  Ryder,  « we  will  be  gentle  robbers — gentle  as  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John.' " 

"  I  said  that  I  would  rather  return  than  proceed.     '  Recollect,'  said  I, 
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'  the  old  fellow  is  an  old  soldier,  as  well  as  a  saint,  and  fears  nothing 
human.' " 

" '  Nonsense,'  exclaimed  Ryder,  '  here  goes  V  He  pressed  the  feeble 
door  of  the  cottage  in  which  the  old  man  resided ;  it  immediately  gave 
way  and  flew  open.  We  entered  and  found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
kitchen.  To  our  great  surprise  there  was  a  light  shining  from  an  inner 
room.  This  made  us  all  hesitate." 

1,  Norn,  bie  Setyre  bet  2)?etl)obifUtt.  2,  of  a  —  chapel,  einer  ben  SWetfjobtfhn 

gel)6renben  Jtopelle.  3,  eineS  toeStrtjifdjen  ^rebigera.  4,  ate  e$  ttnrflid) 

tnijl  ttwrbe.  5,  fomm  nuv ! 


Section  249. 

A  STORY  WORTH  BEADING. 
II. 

"  'Who  is  out  there  at  this  time  of  the  night  ?'  exclaimed  a  hoarse  voice 
from  within.  I  knew  it  to  be  the  unmistakable  voice  of  'The  Old 
Gardener.' " 

"  'Give  us  your  money,  and  no  harm  shall  befal  you/  said  Tom,  'but 
we  must  have  your  money.' " 

" '  The  Lord  will  be  my  defence,'  rejoined  '  The  Old  Gardener.' 
'  You  shall  have  no  money  from  me ;  all  in  the  house  is  the  Lord's — 
take  it  if  you  dare/  " 

"'We  must  and  will  have  it/  said  we,  as  we  entered  the  inner  room, 
after  taking  the  precaution  of  fastening  the  chamber-door  as  we 
entered." 

"  We  soon  wished  we  had  suffered  it  to  remain  open,  as  you  will  see." 

"Now,  consider  us  face  to  face  with  '  The  Old  Gardener/  and  a  pretty 
sight  was  presented.  Three  ruffians  (ourselves)  with  white  waggoners' 
frocks  and  blackened  faces ;  before  'us  '  The  Old  Gardener/  sitting  on 
the  side  of  his  bed.  He  wore  a  red  worsted  nightcap,  a  checked  shirt, 
and  a  flannel  jacket ;  his  iron  grey  face,  fringed  with  a  grizzly  beard, 
looking  as  cool  and  undismayed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  pulpit 
preaching." 

"A  table  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  immediately  in  front  of  him, 
on  a  large  deal  table,  was  an  open  Bible,  close  to  which  we  observed,  to 
our  horror,  a  heap  of  gunpowder,  large  enough  to  blow  up  a  castle.  A 
candle  was  burning  on  the  table,  and  the  old  fellow  had  a  steel  in  one 
hand  and  a  large  flint  in  the  other.  We  were  all  three  paralysed.  The 
wild,  iron-faced,  determined  look  of  '  The  Old  Gardener/  the  candle, 
flint  and  steel,  and  the  great  heap  of  powder,  absolutely  froze  our  blood, 
and  made  cowards  of  us  all.  The  gardener  saw  the  impression  he  had 
made." 

"'What!  do  you  want  to  rob  and  murder?'  exclaimed  he;  'I  think  you 
had  better  join  with  me  in  prayer,  miserable  sinners  that  you  all  are ! 
Repent,  and  you  may  be  saved.  You  will  soon  be  in  another  world/  " 

"  Ryder  first  recovered  his  speech."     ..;  * 
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" '  Please  to  hear  me,  Mr.  Gardener.  I  feel  that  we  have  been  wrong, 
and  if  we  may  depart  we  will  make  reparation,  and  give  you  all  the 
money  we  have  in  our  pockets.' " 

"  We  laid  our  purses  on  the  table  before  him." 

'"The  Lord  has  delivered  you  into  my  hands.  It  was  so  revealed  to 
me  in  a  dream.  We  shall  all  soon  be  in  another  world.  Pray,  let  us  pray.' " 

"And  down  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  close  to  the  table,  with  the  candle 
burning,  and  the  ugly  flint  and  steel  in  his  hand.  He  prayed  and  prayed. 
At  last  he  appeared  exhausted.  He  stopped  and  eyed  the  purses,  and 
then  emptied  one  of  them  out  on  the  table.  He  appeared  surprised, 
and,  I  thought,  gratified  at  the  largeness  of  its  contents." 

"  We  now  thought  we  should  have  leave  to  retire ;  but,  to  our  dismay, 
'  The  Old  Gardener '  said  : 

" '  Now,  we  will  praise  God  by  singing  the  xooth  Psalm.' " 

"  This  was  agony  to  us  all.  After  the  Psalm,  the  old  man  took  up  the 
second  purse,  and  while  he  was  examining  its  contents,  Ryder,  who  was 
close  behind  Tom  and  myself,  whispered  softly : 

" '  I  have  unfastened  the  door,  and  when  you  hear  me  move,  make  a 
rush.'" 

"'The  Old  Gardener,'  then,  pouring  out  the  contents  of  the  second 
purse,  exclaimed: 

" '  Why,  there  is  almost  enough  to  build  our  new  house  of  God.  Let 
me  see  what  the  third  contains.' " 

"  He  took  up  the  third  purse." 

"  'Now,'  whispered  Ryder, '  make  a  rush.' " 

"  We  did  so ;  and  at  the  same  moment  heard  the  old  fellow  ham- 
mering away  at  his  flint  and  steel.  We  expected  to  be  instantly  blown 
into  fragments.  The  front  door,  however,  flew  open  before  us :  and  the 
next  moment  we  found  ourselves  in  the  garden.  The  night  was  pitchy 
dark.  We  rushed  blindly  through  brambles  and  prickly  shrubs,  ran  our 
heads  against  trees,  and  then  forced  our  way  through  a  thick  hedge.  At 
last,  with  scratched  faces,  torn  hands,  and  tattered  clothes,  we  tumbled 
over  a  bank  into  the  high  road. 

Section  250. 

A  STORY  WORTH  READING. 
III. 

"  Our  horses  we  soon  found,  and  we  galloped  to  Ryder's  residence. 
Lights  were  produced,  and  we  sat  down.  We  were  black,  ragged,  and 
dirty.  We  looked  at  each  other,  and,  in  spite  of  our  miserable  adven- 
ture, roared  with  laughter." 

"'We  may  laugh,'  exclaimed  Tom,  'but  if  this  adventure  becomes 
known,  and  we  are  found  out,  Cornwall  will  be  too  hot  for  us  the  next 
seven  years.  We  have  made  a  pretty  night  of  it  We  have  lost  ouf 
money,  been  obliged  to  pretend  to  pray  for  two  long  hours,  before  a 
great  heap  of  gunpowder,  while  that  grim-faced,  ugly,  red-capped  brute 
threatened  us  with  an  immediate  passage  into  eternity.  And  our  money 
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forsooth  must  go  to  build  a  meeting-house !  Bah  !  It  is  truly  horrible. 
The  old  fellow  has  played  the  old  soldier  on  us  with  a  vengeance,  and  we 
shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  country.' " 

"  The  affair  was  not  yet  ended.  Reports  were  spread  that  three  men 
disguised  as  black  demons,  with  horns  and  tails,  had  entered  the  cottage 
of  '  The  Old  Gardener,'  who  had  not  only  terrified  them,  but  had 
frightened  them  out  of  a  good  sum  of  money,  which  he  intended  to  de- 
vote to  the  building  of  a  new  Methodist  meeting-house.  It  was  given 
out  that  on  the  following  Sunday  '  The  Old  Gardener '  intended  to 
preach  a  sermon,  and  afterwards  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  meeting- 
house, when  he  would  relate  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  providentially  assisted  with  funds  for  the  building.  Our  mortifica- 
tion was  complete.  Tom,  whose  hatred  of  Methodism  was  intense,  de- 
clared he  would  blow  up  the  meeting-house  as  soon  as  it  was  built. 
Our  curiosity,  however,  was  excited,  and  we  all  three  determined  to  hear 
our  adventure  of  the  night  related  by  '  The  Old  Gardener/  if  we  could 
contrive  to  be  present  without  being  suspected." 

"  Sunday  evening  arrived.  The  meeting-house  was  crammed  to  suffo- 
cation ;  and  with  the  dull  lights  then  burning  in  the  chapel,  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  concealing  ourselves.  The  sermon  was  short,  but  the  state- 
ment of  our  adventure  was  related  most  minutely  and  circumstantially  in 
the  old  man's  quaint^homely,  and  humorous  phraseology.  This  evening 
he  seemed  to  excel  himself,  and  was  exultingly  humorous." 

" '  I  never,'  said  he,  '  saw  black  faces  pray  with  greater  devotion. 
I  have  some  doubt,  however,'  he  slily  observed,  '  if  their  prayers  were 
quite  heavenward.  They  sometimes  turned  their  faces  towards  the  door, 
but  a  lifting  of  the  flint  and  steel  kept  them  quiet.'  " 

"  He  then  added,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  an  exulting  laugh : 
c  But  they  had  not  smelt  powder  like  the  old  soldier  they  came  to  rob. 
No,  no;  it  was  a  large  heap— ay,  large  enough  to  frighten  old  General 
Clive  himself.  The  candle  was  lighted,  the  flint  and  steel  were  ready. 
You  may  ask,  my  friends,  if  I  myself  was  not  afraid.  No,  no,  my  dear 
friends,'  shouted  he,  '  this  large  stock  of  apparent  gunpowder  was — it 
was  my  whole  year's  stock  of  leek  (onion)  seed ! ' ' 

"  The  whole  congregation  somewhat  irreverently  laughed ;  even  the 
saints  almost  shouted ;  many  clapped  their  hands.  I  was  for  a  moment 
stupefied  by  the  announcement,  but  at  last  could  hardly  suppress  my 
own  laughter." 

"  We  subscribed  to  the  fund  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  left  the  meeting. 
After  the  sermon  we  joined  each  other,  but  could  not  speak.  We  could 
hardly  chuckle  '  leek-seed,'  and  then  roared  with  laughter." 

"  It  was  a  good  joke,  though  not  exactly  to  our  taste.  It  has,  how- 
ever, more  than  once  served  for  subsequent  amusement." 

"The  chapel  was  built  with  the  money  collected  by  the  gardener. 
Time  and  circumstances  now  induce  me  to  think  that  there  has  been  no 
detriment  to  morality  or  religion  by  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house, 
which  was  afterwards  known  as  '  The  Leek-seed  Chapel.' " — ST.  JAMES'S 
MAGAZINE. 


APPENDIX. 


A.    ESSENTIALS   OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

I.     PRINCIPAL    AND    CO-ORDINATE    CLAUSES. 

(See  §  24.) 

§  1.  Infinitives,  Participles,  and  that  form  of  the  Infinitive  pre- 
ceded by  Jll  •which  is  called  Supine,  stand  at  the  end  of  the  clause  ; 
as  — 

dr  toat  amtid),  aBer  bod)  fauBer  ge*  He    was    poorly,    but    yet    neatly 

f  t  e  i  b  e  t.  dressed. 

©etn  jiirnenbet  Dfjeim  Ijatte  ifjtt  ju  ftd)  His  angry  uncle  had  bid  him  come 

gerufen.  to  him. 

Seine  Xante  ttnrb  trtcrgen  $uun$  f  omnten.  His  aunt  will  come  to  us  to-morrow. 

@ie  fyat  itnS  »etfvrod;en,  morgen  ju  She  has  promised  us  to  come  to- 

f  o  m  m  e  n.  morrow. 

§  2.  In  a  clause  containing  both  an  infinitive  and  a  participle,  the  in- 
finitive stands  last  ;  as  — 

2)er  3>ienet  intrbe  eS  nictjt  gettjan  fiaben,  The  servant  would  not  have  done  it, 

ivcnn  et  ifyn  nic^t  frcunbli^  bavitm  if  he  had  not  kindly  asked  him 

gebeten  fyatte.  to  do  it. 

S)cr  SSrief  muj)  gut  gefdjrteBen  tter*  The  letter  must  be  well  written,  for 

ben,  benn  er  ent^dlt  toicfyHge   Wlib  it  contains  important  communi- 

cations. 


§  3.     In  a  clause  containing  two  infinitives,  the  one  governing  the 
other  stands  last;  as  — 

(S't  mag  mit  eittcm  (eleven  9J?enfd)en  nic^td  He  does  not  like  to  have  anything  to 
gu  tfyun  t)aben.  do  with  such  a  man. 

§  4.     Separable  prefixes  of  compound  verbs  are  placed  at  the  end  of 

the  clause  when  the  verb  is  used  in  a  simple  tense;  as  — 

35ev  .ftcnig  ging  jeben  9Korgen  urn  elf  The  king  went  out  every  morning 
Ufyt  a  uS  wnb  f  ant  gcgen  jivolf  Ufjr  at  eleven  o'clock  and  returned 

2  u  v  ii  cf  .  towards  twelve  o'clock. 

§  5.     In  a  clause  containing  two  objects,  both  expressed  by  nouns,  that 
of  the  person  stands  before  that  of  the  thing  ;  as  — 

5lm  ndd)ften  Slbenb  gab  er  bem  SDJanne  The  next  evening  he  returned  the 
bag  ©elb  jurucf.  money  to  the  man. 
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§  6.  When  both  objects  represent  persons,  the  accusative  generally  stands 
first;  as — 

SWan  fyit  ben  SBerbredjer  bem  {Rioter        They  have  delivered  the  criminal  to 
iiberUefert.  the  judge. 

§  7.  In  clauses  containing  two  objects,  one  being  a  personal  pronoun  and  the 
other  a  noun,  the  pronoun  stands  first ;  as — 

SJerfrembe  £ert  gab  mit  einige  Slyfel        The  stranger  gave  me  some  apples 
unb  SBinteit.  and  pears. 

§  8.  When  both  objects  are  personal  pronouns,  the  accusative  generally 
stands  first ;  as — 

<2ie  fyat  e «  m  i  r  gefagt.  She  has  said  it  to  me. 

2J?an  f)at  ft  e  i  f>  m  geitommen.  They  have  taken  her  away  from  him. 

§  9.  A.  Adverbial  expressions  of  time  generally  stand  before  the  object 
(except  it  is  a  pronoun)  and  always  before  adverbial  expressions  of  manner 
and  place ;  as — 

SSit  Ijaben  gefiern  brei  SBrtefe  erljatten.        Yesterday  we  received  three  letters. 
(Sr  ifl  fyeute  vlefclid;  nad)  Sonbctt        He  has  suddenly  left  for  London  to- 

abgeretjl.  day. 

But  we  must  say — 
2Dtr  Ijaben  @ie  fyeute  tntt  Ungebutb        We  have  been  expecting  you  to-day 

erttwvtet.    (8  i  e  pers.  pron.)  with  impatience. 

B.  Adverbial  expressions  of  manner  and  place  generally  stand  before  the 
Infinitive  or  Participle  when  the  verb  is  in  a  compound  tense,  but  take  the  last 
place  in  the  clause  when  the  verb  is  in  a  simple  tense ;  as  — 
S)ie  ©djiiler  IjaBen  ifyre  Slufgaben  fetyt        The  pupils  have  done  their  lessons 

gut  gemadjt.  v ery  well. 

@ie  madden  i^re  Slitfgaben  immer  fe^r        They  do  their  lessons  always  very 

gut.  well. 

<£inb  @ie  geflern  im  Sweater  getoefen?        Were  you  at  the  theatre  yesterday? 
3$  *  gefye  niein$£l)eater.  I*  ne-ver  go  to  the  theatre. 

§  10.     The  negation  tticf)t  stands  after  the  accusative ;  as — 
@r  fd)reibt  ben  ®rief  ntdjt,  fcnbern  fein        He  is  not  writing  the  letter,  but  his 

93ruter.  brother  is. 

(Sr  fjat  ben  93rtef  nid)t  gcfd)tteben.  He  has  not  written  the  letter. 

§  11.     In  questions  liid)t  sometimes  stands  before  the  accusative;  as — 
£aten  <Sie  nidjt  meinen  Skief  erfealten?        Have  you  not  received  my  letter? 

§  12.  In  general  the  negation  \\\d)t  stands  before  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  it  affects ;  as — 

3<J)  bin  n  i  d)  t  franf  gettefcn.  I  have  not  been  ill. 

2Bit  fpredjen  nidjt   »on  i^m,  fonbetn  We  do  not  speak  of  him,  but  of  his 

»on  feinent  83etter.  cousin. 

JDie  9tatur  Iiatte  fie  nid)t  mit  <2d;cn;  Nature  had  not  endowed  her  with 

Ijeit  auSgejlattet.  beauty. 

*  "When  the  subject,  which  may  be  preceded  by  its  attributes,  occupies 
the  first  place  in  a  principal  clause,  either  the  copula  or  the  verb  must 
follow  immediately. 
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II.    INVERTED   CONSTRUCTION. 

§  13.     The  ordinary  way  of  arranging  the  words  is  to  place  the  subject  and 
its  adjuncts  first,  and  the  predicate  with  its  adjuncts  after ;  as — 
2)er  gute  93ater  (subj.)  tft  Jjeute  SJforgen        The  good  father  has  left  this  morn- 

ntit  feinen  brei  £6'd)tern  nad)  Conbcn  ing  for  London  with  his  three 

abgereift  (predicate  with  adjuncts).  daughters. 

But  this  construction  is  sometimes  inverted,  so  as  to  place  the 
predicate,  or  a  part  of  the  predicate,  before  the  subject.  This  is 
the  case : 

(a)  In  interrogative  clauses;  as — 

&  o  m  m  t  ber  -Kami  fyeiite  ?  Does  the  man  come  to-day  ? 

3  ft  ber  33ater  nad)  Smtbon  abgeretfl  ?  Has  the  father  left  for  London? 

£  a  t  er  fein  ©etb  bei  fid)  ?  Has  he  no  money  about  him  ? 

(b]  In  imperative  clauses;   as — 

©enben  @te  btefen  S3rtef  jur  $oft !  Send  this  letter  to  the  post-office ! 

(r)   In  exclamatory  clauses;  as — 
£  a  1 1  e  er  auf  mid;  gefycrt !  Would  he  had  listened  to  me ! 

(d)  In  subordinate  clauses  beginning  with  an  adverbial  conjunc- 
tion. (See  §124  of  Lange's  German  Grammar.) 

§  14.  The  ordinary  way  of  arranging  the  words  is  often  departed  from  for 
the  sake  of  emphasizing  a  part  of  the  predicate.  In  this  case  the  part  to 
be  emphasized  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  the  construction 
must  be  inverted,  that  is  to  say  the  subject  must  be  placed  after  the 
verb;  as — 

35 1  e  (efcten  SCorte  Ijatte  ber  junge        The  last  words  the  young  man  had 
SWenfd)  mit   gefyobener  ©timnte  ge*  spoken  with  an  elevated  tone  of 

fprodjen.  voice. 

fann  er  nidjt  abreifen,  fonbern        He  cannot  depart  to-day,  but  to- 
morrow. 

He  cannot  go  by  the  twelve  o'clock 
train,  for  it  is  too  late. 

These  sentences  would  read  in  the  ordinary  construction :  25er  iunge  2Wenfd) 
Ijatte  bic  lefcten  SfBovte  mit  getyobener  ©tintme  gefprodnn.  <Sr  fann  nidjt  fyente  abreifen, 
fonbern  morgen.  @r  fann  ntdjt  meljr  mit  bent  grcolf  Ufyr  3nge  fafyren,  benn  e8  tfl  ju  fpdt. 
The  words  ,,35ie  lefcten  Sffiorte,"  ,,f)eute,"  ,,mtt  bent  jtoolf  lU)r  3uge,"  have  been  made 
emphatic  by  being  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  which  required  the 
•verb  and  the  subject  to  interchange  places. 

§  15.  Sometimes  a  subordinate  clause  (that  is  to  say  a  clause  dependent 
on  another  clause,  without  which  it  would  not  be  understood)  is  made  em- 
phatic by  being  placed  before  the  principal  clause.  Then  also  the 
subject  of  the  principal  clause  must  be  placed  after  the  verb ;  as — 

1$  er  in  bie  <Stnbe  fam,  fanb  er  mid)  When  he  came  into  the  room,  he 
am  @d)mbtifd)e.  found  me  at  the  desk. 

In  this  example  the  principal  clause  is  ,,er  fanb  mid)  am  tSd)reibtifd)e,"  and  the 
subordinate  clause  is  contained  in  the  words  „  91(3  er  in  bie  ©tube  fain ; "  this 
latter  clause  has  been  emphasized  by  being  placed  before  the  principal  clause, 
but  it  required  the  principal  clause  to  be  inverted,  so  as  to  place  the  subject  (er) 
after  the  verb  (fanb). 


ntorgen. 

2JHt  bent  jftotf  Ittyr  3uge  fann  er 
nid)t  mei()r  fat>ren,  benn  eg  ifl  gu  fv>at. 
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Here  are  some  more  examples  of  the  same  class : 
2BeU  et  ein  gtttet  3unge  ifl,  toiU  id)  ii)m        Because  he  is  a  good  fellow,  I  will 

feine  S3itte  gett)dl)ren.  grant  his  request. 

9iad?bem  er  gegeffen  unb  getrunfen  fyatte,        After  having  eaten  and  drunk,  he 

9  i  n  g  e  t  nad)  £aufe.  went  home. 

III.     SUBORDINATE   CLAUSES. 

(See  §  24.) 

§  16.  In  subordinate  clauses  beginning  with  a  relative  pronoun,  a  relative 
conjunction,  or  a  subordinative  conjunction,  the  verb  stands  at  the  end ;  as — 
SD?an  ^eigte  tnir  ein  Slid),  ba$  »tete  fd)cne  They  showed  me  a  book  which  con- 

33tlber  entfyielt.  tained  many  beautiful  pictures. 

S&it  toavett  im  Simmer,  atS  er  eintrat.       We  were  in  the  room  when  he  entered. 

§  17.  When  the  verb  is  in  a  compound  tense,  the  auxiliary  verb  stands 
last;  as — 

9fad)bem  fie  tf)n  Beg  til  fit  fjatte,  fant        After  she  had  welcomed  him,  she 
fie  fd)nef(  cwf  mid;  gu.  approached  me  quickly. 

§  18.    When  there  are  two  verbs,  one  of  which  is  a  verb  of  mood,  the  verb 
of  mood  stands  last ;  as — 
@r  fagte,  baf  ev  nid)t  f  ommen  fonne.        He  said  that  he  could  not  come. 

§  19.    When  there  are  two  verbs,  the  one  being  an  infinitive,  and  the  other 
an  inflected  verb,  the  inflected  verb  stands  last ;  as — 
2>ev  ©cfjn  fkvfc  gevabe  ju  ber  ©tunbe,        The  son  died  the  very  hour  his  father 

in  toe(d)er  fein  3Sater  ifyn  tcieber*  hoped  to  see  him  again. 

gufetyen  ^offte. 

§  20.    When  there  are  two  infinitives  and  an  auxiliary  verb,  the  auxiliary 
verb  has  the  first  place,  whilst  the  governing  infinitive  stands  last ;  as — 
@r  ufcerfegte,  Juie  er  eg  toerbe  sernteiben        He  considered  how  he  might  be  able 

fonnen.     (fonnen  is  the  governing  to  avoid  it. 

verb.) 
C?r  fagte,  bap  er  e3  ntcfjt  ^aBe  tt)itn        He   said  that   he   did   not  like  to 

tttogen.    (mcgen  is  the  governing  do  it. 

verb.) 

§  21.     Sometimes  the   conjunction,  which   generally  connects  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  with  the  principal  clause,  is  omitted  and  understood.     In  this 
case  the  construction  is  like  that  of  a  principal  clause ;  as — 
(Sv  fuvd)tete,  id)  Fonne  mid)  erfdtten.        He    was     afraid     I     might     catch 

(®r  fuvcf)tete,  bafi  id;  mid;  e  r !  a  It  e  n  cold. 

f  o  n  n  e.) 

§  22.     Sometimes  the  auxiliary  verb  is  omitted  and  understood;  as — 
3) a ^  er  ntiv  genommen  (untvbe),  ifl        That  he  was  taken  from  me  is  my 
mein  gvcjjteS  £eib.  greatest  sorrow. 

§  23.  In  subordinate  clauses  the  prefixes  of  separable  compound 
verbs  are  not  separated  from  the  verb;  as — 

(St  iwr  fo  Befdjdftigt,  bafj  er  in  Cterjcfm        He  was  so  busy  that  he  did  not  go 
ntd)t  a  u  3  g  i  n  g.  out  for  a  fortnight. 
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§  24.  A.  The co-ordinative conjunctions — afcev,  a  He  in,  benn,  n  a  ml  id), 
ober,  fonbern,  fott>of)l —  al3,  and  unb  —  serve  to  connect  two  or  more 
independent  statements  with  each  other,  which  have  either  one  common 
subject  or  predicate,  or  have  each  a  subject  and  predicate  of  their  own 
(co-ordinate  clauses).  Co-ordinative  conjunctions  do  not  affect  the 
regular  order  of  construction  explained  in  §§  1-12,  and  generally  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  co-ordinate  clauses  which  they  introduce;  but  abet 
and  n  dm  I  id)  are  often  placed  after  the  verb,  and  sometimes  even  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  clause ;  as — 

3)ie  gran  toar  bent  SWanne  frulj  geftorfcen;  biefer  Uejj  bent  Ijtnterlafienm  Jlinbe 
aber  jebe  ntogttdje  (Sergfalt  angefceifyen. 

A  subordinate  clause,  i.  e.  a  clause  dependent  on  another  clause,  without 
which  it  would  not  be  understood,  is  joined  to  a  principal  clause  by  means  of 
a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  conjunction,  which  latter  may  be  either  a  relative,  a 
subordinative,  or  an  adverbial  conjunction.  (See  §  124  of  Lange's  German 
Grammar.)  The  effect  produced  upon  the  construction  by  relative  pronouns, 
relative  conjunctions,  and  subordinative  conjunctions  has  been  explained  in 
§§  16-23. 

B.  Adverbial  conjunctions,  like  all  other  adverbial  expressions 
commencing  a  clause,  require  the  verb  to  stand  before  the  subject, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  §  124  of  Lange's  German  Grammar. 

B.    THE   INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

§  25.  The  Indicative  Mood  is  the  Mood  of  Actuality,  whilst  the  Sub- 
junctive Mood  is  the  Mood  of  Possibility.  The  nature  of  the  Indicative  may 
be  said  to  be  objective,  because  it  is  used  to  express  positive  facts.  The  nature 
of  the  Subjunctive  may  be  said  to  be  subjective,  because  it  represents  the  state- 
ment made  as  a  mere  subjective  supposition,  or  as  resting  on  the  mere  hearsay 
evidence  of  other  persons. 

The  Indicative  Mood  denotes  Positiveness  and  Certainty. 

Conjunctions  never  determine  the  mood  in  •which  a  verb  is  to  be 
used.  The  mood  is  always  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  statement  \ve 
wish  to  make.  So  one  and  the  same  verb  may  be  followed,  in  the  dependent 
clause,  either  by  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

EXAMPLES. 

JDtr    ©efangene    iji   tot;    er   ift    fyeute        The  prisoner  is  dead;  he  died  this 
Sftorgen  geftotben.     (Positive  state-  morning, 

ment.) 
3d)  bin  iibergeugt,  bafj  er  e3  gefagt  fjat.        I  am  convinced  that  he  has  said  it. 

(Certainty.) 

£>ev  Sflenfd)  iji  flevbtirf).     (A  fact.)  Man  is  mortal. 

3d)  fyabe  gefyctt,  bafj   er  gum  SWimfht        I  have  heard  that  he  has  been  ap- 
eruannt  ift.  pointed  a  minister,  (and  I  do  not 

doubt  it). 

(Here  the  Indicative  Mood  is  used,  because  I  wish  to  imply  that  I  have  no 
doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.) 

3$  I)abe   getyort,  bajj   er  jiint  2»inijUt        I  have  heard  that  he  has  been  ap- 
ernattnt  fei  (see  §  30).  pointed  a  minister,  (but  I  rather 

doubt  it). 

(Here  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  because  I  wish  to  express  a  doubt  about 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  which  is  expressed  in  English  by  the  words 
'  but  I  rather  doubt  it.') 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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C.    THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  (OR  CONJUNCTIVE)  MOOD. 

(See  §  25.) 

§  26.  Since,  in  the  best  modern  works  of  English  Literature,  we  frequently 
find  the  Indicative  employed  instead  of  the  Subjunctive  in  clauses  of  un- 
certainty and  supposition,  and  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  verb  to  be,  it  is 
evidently  the  tendency  of  the  English  language  to  reject  the  distinction  of  the 
Subjunctive  Mood,  the  student  will  encounter  no  small  difficulty  in  learning 
the  right  use  of  the  German  Subjunctive,  which  is  most  extensively  used,  and 
gives  often  great  power,  conciseness,  and  elegance  to  the  mode  of  speaking. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  both  in  principal  and  subordinate  clauses, 
and  denotes  Uncertainty  and  Supposition. 

EXAMPLES. 

3??an  fagt  er  fei  geflorten  (see  §  29).        People  say  (i.e.  it  is  rumoured)  he  is 
(Uncertainty.)  dead. 

gtandte,  bafi  mtr  ein  ©ctt  fei.        Plato  thought  that  there  was  only  one 
(Supposition.)  God,  (but  that  it  was  a  matter  of 

doubt). 

§  27.    The  Subjunctive  expresses  Command,  "Wish,  and  Concession. 

EXAMPLES, 

(Er  neljitte  feine  SBeite,  hne'3  33vaudj  Let  him  take  his  distance  as  it  is 

tft !     (Schiller.)     (Command.)  customary ! 

Oott  fei  ntit  bit!     (Wish.)  God  be  with  you ! 

(£r  g  e  Ij  e,  Juofyin  er  £uji  fyit.     (Con-  He  may  go  wherever  he  pleases. 

cession.) 

§  28.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Indirect  Speech  (oratio  obliqua), 
i.  e.  when  words  which  have  been  actually  spoken  are  quoted  not  as  they  were 
spoken,  but  in  substance  only;  it  stands  especially  after  the  verbs  fagen,  to  say; 
erjdfylen,  to  relate;  ntelben,  to  report;  beridjten,  to  relate,  to  report;  fycren, 
to  hear ;  as— 

(£r  fagte  ifym,  er  fei  ein  33erfd)toenber.         He  told  him  he  was  a  spendthrift. 
@ie  fcefjauptete,  fu  I)  a  b  e  ben  93rief  nid;t        She  asserted  that  she  had  not  got  the 

erfyalten.  letter. 

<£em  Sreitnb  ntetbete,  bafj  er  nid)t  fommen        His  friend  reported  that  he  could  not 

fonne,  mid;  ju  befucfyen.  come  to  see  me. 

$  29.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  -when  the  statement  made  in  the 
subordinate  clause  is  intended  to  be  represented  not  as  a  fact,  but 
as  a  mere  idea,  as  a  mere  conception  of  the  person  speaking.  We 
find  it,  therefore,  especially  after  verbs  denoting  a  request,  a  wish,  a  hope,  an 
apprehension,  a  permission,  an  advice,  and  a  command ;  as — 

mettmt,  to  mean.  frdlm,  to  be  willing. 

glaufren,  to  believe.  bitten,  to  ask. 

vermuten,  to  presume.  fcefefylen,  to  command. 

jrceifeln,  to  doubt.  Jjerlangen,  to  demand. 

f<$eitten,  to  seem.  ermafynen,  to  admonish. 

Ijoffttt,  to  hope.  raten,  to  advise. 

fitrdjten,  to  fear.  h-ftcfyen,  to  insist  upon, 

And  others  of  a  like  meaning. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Saffen  <Sie  itng  ty  of  fen,  bafi  unfer  ©treben 

won  (Srfclg  fein  toerbe. 
3d)  bat  tfyn,  bajj  er  mir  Ijelfen  moge. 
3d)   furdjtete,  bafi  er  ein  93ein  ge* 

broken  Jjafce. 
2Bir   bitten,  baf  ber  ©efangene  fret 

gelaffen  toerbe. 
(Sr  jpteifett  baran,  bafi  man  ifyn  fur 

nnfdjulbig  erfldren  luerbe. 
2Bir  iverben  ftets  »ertangen,  bap  man 

un$  unfere  Oiedjte  gewd^re. 
3c^»   rate    bir,   baf    bu   flet^iger   toer* 

beji. 
3^  bejle^e  baraitf,  bajj  fid^  ber  Serb 

entferne.    (Schiller.) 


Let  us  hope  that  our  endeavours  may 
be  successful. 

I  asked  him  to  help  me. 

I  was  afraid  that  he  had  broken  a 
leg. 

We  request  that  the  prisoner  be 
released. 

He  doubts  if  he  will  be  declared 
innocent. 

We  shall  always  demand  that  our 
rights  be  given  to  us. 

I  advise  you  to  become  more  in- 
dustrious. 

I  insist  upon  the  Lord's  retiring. 


§  30.  With  regard  to  the  Tense  in  which  the  Subjunctive  ought  to  stand  in 
subordinate  clauses  of  the  character  mentioned  above,  the  general  rule  is, 
that— 

We  use  the  same  tense  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  •which,  in 
direct  speech,  or  in  a  principal  clause,  would  be  used  in 
the  Indicative  Mood, 

except  that 

the  Perfect  of  the  Subjunctive  is  used  instead  of  the  Imperfect 
of  the  Indicative,  and  that  the  Pluperfect  of  the  Indicative 
is  changed  into  the  Perfect  of  the  Subjunctive,  with  the 
help  of  one  of  the  conjunctions  ctye,  bc»or,  and  tlrtd)£>cm. 

The  following  table  will  make  this  clear: — 


Direct  Speech. 

(Srfagte:  ,,3c^lefe."    (Present.) 
drfagte:  ,,3d;f)abegelefen."   (Perfect.) 
(£r  fagte:    ,,3dj  werbe  lefen."     (First 
Future.) 

(Sr  fagte:  ,,3<J>  fterbe  getefen  Ijaben 
(Second  Future),  wenn  meitt 
fyreimb  mid)  abfycten  ttrirb."  (First 
Future.) 

But—      . 

(Sr  fagte:  ,,3$  taS,  af3  fein  ffrcunb 
fcfyrteb."  (Imperfect.) 

(Sr  fagte:  ,,3<$  f)atte  gttefen  (Plu- 
perfect), ate  mein  8*«imb  fdjrieb." 
(Imperfect.) 


Indirect  Speech. 

(5r  fagte,  er  lefe.     (Present  Subj.) 
($r  fagte,  er  Ijabe  gelefen.  (Perfect  Subj.) 
(Sr  fagte,  er  tverbe  tcfen.     (First  Future 

Subjunctive.) 
(Sr  fagte,  er  fterbe  getefen  tyaben  (Second 

Future  Subj.),  n>enn  fein  5«unb 

tfyn   abfyotcn  luerbe    (First   Future 

Subjunctive). 

(Sr  fagte,  er  1>abe  Qclefott,  ot(5  fein 
greunb  flc-fdmcbru  ^abc.  (Per- 
fect Subjunctive.) 

(Sr  fagte,  er  ^abe  flflefpii  (Perfect 
Subjunctive),  cl)C  fein  Sreunb 
fjcfdjrtrbcit  Ijabc.  (Perfect  Sub- 
junctive.) 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  verb  in  the  subordinate  clause  stands 
either  in  the  Present,  in  the  Perfect,  or  in  the  Future. 
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EXAMPLES. 

25er  Wiener  anhtortete,  er  fei  nidst  imt  The  servant  answered  that  he  was 

fianbe  bie  Slrbeit  ju  tfyun,  benn  er  unable  to  do  the  work,  for  he 

fei  ju  fd)ftad).     (Present  Subj.)  was  too  weak. 

(St  erjofylte  mir,  er  fyabe  ein  Ungtiicf  He  told  me  he  had  met  with  a  mis- 

geljabt.     (Perfect  Subj.)  fortune. 

<§>ie  befe,aui>tete,  baf  fie  me  in  ifyrent  Sefren  She  affirmed  that  she  had  never  been 

froutf  getoefen  fei.    (Perfect  Subj.)  ill  in  all  her  life. 

@r  fagte,  bajj  er  ftcfy  urn  eine  <Stef(e  be*  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  apply 

toerben  fcerbe.     (First  Future.)  for  a  situation. 

§  31.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  however,  must 
be  used  instead  of  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  and  the 
Conditional  instead  of  the  Future  Subjunctive,  when  any  ambiguity 
might  arise  as  to  the  mood  employed,  that  is  to  say  in  cases  where  the  form  of 
the  Present,  of  the  Perfect,  or  of  the  Future  is  identical  both  in  the  Indicative 
and  the  Subjunctive  Mood.  For  example,  in  the  sentence — 
,,<Ste  fagte  tnir,  tfyre  Scdjtet  gingen  'She  said  to  me  that  her  daughters 

mentals  auf  93dfle;"  never  went  to  balls;' 

the  verb  gingen  stands  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  and  not  in  the  Present, 
because  the  third  person  plural  of  the  Present  Indicative  and  the  corre- 
sponding person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  are  identical  in  the  conjugation 
of  this  verb.  Both  are  ,,fte  get) en,"  the  verb,  therefore,  must  be  put  in  the 
Imperfect  Subjunctive  to  show  clearly  the  mood  employed. 

§  32.  The  Subjunctive  is  employed  in  adverbial  clauses  of  pur- 
pose and  of  manner,  when  the  subordinate  clause  generally  begins  with  the 
conjunctions  baf,  auf  baf,  bamit,  and  al$  ob;  as— 

2)u  fellft  beinen  SBater  unb  beine  SWutter        Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy 

efyrett,  auf  bafj  btr'3  toofylgefye  unb  mother,  that  thou  mayest  prosper 

bu  lange  lebejl  aitf  @rben.  and  thy  days  be  long  on  earth. 

3ji  eg  nicfyt,  al$  ob  bieS  S3olf  mid)  jum        Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  people 

©ott  madje?     (Schiller.)  meant  to  make  a  God  of  me? 

§  33.    The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  and  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive 
are  used  to  express  something  possible,  or  something  capable  of  being  done, 
also  to  denote  a  mere  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  an  opinion  with  caution  or  modesty ;  as— 
(5$  f  onnte  fein,  bap  er  nidjt  ju  £aufe        Literally:  It  might  be  possible  that 

to  d  r  e.  he  were  not  at  home,  i.  e.  He  may 

possibly  not  be  at  home. 
3d?  i)  a  1 1  e  irotjt  Siijl,  tljm  einen  93efud)        I  should  like  indeed  to  pay  him  a 

ju  tnadjen.  visit. 

3d)  toujjte  ftcfyf,  fta3  ju  ffjun  h?are.  I  fancy  I  know  what  ought  to  be  done. 
@3  tt>  d  r  e  tnefletcfyt  beffer,  bad  Unterneljs  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  up 

men  aitfjugeben.  the  undertaking. 

§  34.  To  express  a  wish  we  use  the  Present  Subjunctive,  when  we  believe 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish,  but  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  when  we  want  to 
indicate  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish  is  unlikely,  and  even  impossible ;  as — 

©ott  fei  mit  btr  !  God  be  with  you! 

2J?  c  g  e  er  balb  gefunb  toerben  1  May  he  soon  recover  his  health ! 

Sang  tebe  ber  Jtcnig  !  Long  live  the  king ! 

©ott  tyelfe  ntirl     (Sutler.)  May  God  help  me ! 
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But  with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive : 

2J?  o  d)  t  e  er  batb  gefunb  toerben !          Would  he  might  soon  recover  his  health ! 
SBenn  er  bod)  nod)  I  e  b  t  e !  I  would  he  were  still  alive  ! 

2R  6  d)  t  e  er  balb  fommen !  Would  he  might  soon  come ! 

§  35.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  both  moods  (the  Indicative  and 
the  Subjunctive)  may  stand  in  Principal  Clauses  as  well  as  in  Subordinate 
Clauses,  since  their  use  depends  alone  on  the  nature  of  the  statement  <ive  (wish  to 
make  (see  §  25).  Nor  has  the  notion  connected  with  the  verb  standing  in  the 
principal  clause  an  absolute  influence  on  the  mood  to  be  used  in  the  sub- 
ordinate clause.  The  Indicative  stands  in  subordinate  clauses  not  merely 
after  verbs  expressing  Certainty,  but  also  after  such  as  denote  Belief,  Sup- 
position, and  Doubt,  when  the  statement  contained  in  the  subordinate  clause 
is  represented  objectively,  i.e.  as  being  based  upon  a  fact,  or  as  being,  in  the 
speaker's  opinion,  not  open  to  any  doubt.  So  we  say — 

3d)  gtcmce,  bag  er  in  ber  @d)fad)t  gebtieben  I    believe    that    he    was    killed    in 

ijl  (not  fei).  battle, 

3d)  toeijj  ntdjt,  oB  er  tebt,  ober  cB  er  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  alive, 

tot  ijl.  or  whether  he  is  dead. 

3d)  jrceijle,  bafj  ber  Jtranfe  gene  fen  toirb.  I  doubt  if  the  patient  will  recover. 

3d)  Ijoffe,  bap  er  fid)  hx>I){  befinbet.  I  hope  that  he  is  well. 

But  when  the  statement  contained  in  the  subordinate  clause  is  represented 

subjectively,  i.e.  as  being  based  upon  a  mere  idea  or  belief,  the  correctness  of 

which  is  still  open  to  doubt,  the  Subjunctive  must  be  used;  as — 

Sflan  gtaubt,  man  fagt,  etc.,  er  fei  in  ber        People  believe,  people  say,  etc.,  that 

€>d)lad)t  geblieben.  he  was  killed  in  battle,  (but  it  is 

still  doubtful). 

($r    fiirdjtet,    bafi    man    il)n    »erraten         He  is  afraid  that  they  have  betrayed 
Ijabf.  him,  (yet  he  does  not  know). 

D.     THE   CONDITIONAL   MOOD. 

§  36.  The  Conditional  is  the  mood  for  representing  a  state  or  an  event  as 
dependent  on  another,  which  other,  however,  is  not  based  upon  a  real  fact, 
but  is  a  mere  hypothesis  or  supposition.  As  such  we  use  not  only  the  First 
and  Second  Conditional  (id)  toiitbe,  etc.),  as  given  in  the  tables  of  verbs,  but 
also  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive.  The  latter  two,  in  fact,  may 
be  called  the  simple  forms  of  the  Conditional  Mood,  and  the  former  (id) 
loiirbe,  etc.)  the  compound  forms.  Every  true  conditional  statement  consists 
of  two  clauses:  (a)  the  hypothetical  clause,  which  contains  the  supposition, 
(b)  the  conditioning  clause,  which  contains  the  inference  drawn  from  that 
supposition;  as — 

If  I  had  money  (hypothetical  clause), 

I  should  like  to  travel  (conditioning  clause). 

The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  may  be  used  in  both  clauses,  but 
the  First  and  Second  Conditional  (id)  tmtrbe,  etc. — see  the  tables  of  verbs)  can 
only  be  used  in  conditioning  clauses. 

The  conditioning  clause  is  often  introduced  by  ,,fo." 

EXAMPLES. 

SBenn  id)  ©etb  fyatte,  cjinge  id)  gent  auf        If  I  had  money,  I   should  like  to 
SReifen  (or  toiirbe  xcfy  gevn  auf  SRetfen  travel. 

flefjen). 

P3 
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2Benn  e3  l)eute  fdjoneS  SBettet  getoefen 
ware,  fo  ttmrben  teic  augge* 
gangen  fein. 

2Mefer  9Wann  fcnttte  gtiirflidjer  fein, 
toenn  er  ba3  @ptel  nicfyt  ju  fefyt 
Uebte. 

(Sr  tourbe  gefunb  fein  (or  er  toare 
gefunb),  irenn  er  mafitger  leljte. 


If  the  weather  had  been  fine  to-day, 
we  should  have  gone  out. 

This  man  might  be  happier,  if  he 
were  not  too  fond  of  gambling. 

He  would   be  healthy,   if  he  were 
more  temperate. 


§  37.    The  Conditional  is  sometimes  used  elllptlcaUy ;  as — • 


Sa,  id)  hjiirtie  gefonwten  feiu! 

Unter  ben  Umjlanben  Ijatte  idj  e«  gennf 
getfyan. 

ffiare  idj  retd),  toiirbe  id)  <£ie  fofott 
fcejatjten. 


Yes,  I  should  have  come!  (i.e.  if  I 
had  been  able  to  do  so,  under  stood). 

I  am  sure,  under  the  circumstances  I 
should  have  done  it  (i.e.  if  I  had 
been  placed  in  the  same  situation). 

Were  I  rich,  I  should  pay  you  di- 
rectly. 


SYNOPSIS    OF   THE    CHANGES 

WHICH 

THE   GERMAN    SPELLING    HAS    UNDERGONE   THROUGH    THE 
GOVERNMENT   REGULATIONS   OF    l88o*. 


A.    95o?ale.  (Vowels.) 

n rite :  ^  ' 

SI/  £>,  U  (instead  of  §le,  De,  He)  in :  bie  $Htfd  (apples) ;  tie  £>fen  (ovens,  stoves} ;  ber 

Uberrocf  (overcoat),  etc.     In  foreign  words  a,  it  (for  Greek  and  French  ai 

and  French  u)  in  :  bet  $abagog  (pedagogue)  •  bcr  Jtajntan  (captain) ;  bie  Seftiire 

(reading),  etc. 

at)        (instead  of  ai)  in  :  93atyew  (Bavaria) ;   ber  23al)et  (the  Bavarian) ;   batyertfd:),  adj. 

(Bavarian),  and  derivatives. 

ei  (instead  of  ai)  in:  bev  §eite  (heathen)  ;  bie  £eibe  (heath);  ba3  ©etreibe  (grain)- 
ber  SBeijen  (<wheat),etc. — But :  bie  Ski  (bay) ;  ber  £ai  (shark) ;  ber  £ain  (grove) ; 
ber  J?aifer  (emperor) ;  ber  2aib  (loaf] ;  ber  Said)  (spawn  [of  fish]) ;  bag  Saicfyeu 
(spawning) ;  bie  8aidj$eit  (spawning-time)  ;  ber  £ate  (layman) ;  ber  9)?ai  (JWiay) ;  bie 
2J?aib  (maid,  maiden) ;  ber  2Wai3  (maize) ;  tttaif^en  (/o  w«j/6  [in  brewing]) ;  bie 
©aite  (string) ;  ber  28atb  (dyer's  ivcad) ;  ber  or  bie  SBaife  (orphan  (boy  or  girl]), 
and  derivatives. 
Nouns  terminating  in  -ec  «»^  -ie — 

take  in  the  plural  en,  which  inflection  forms  a  separate  syllable,  as: 
bie  Jlrmee'  (army),  pi.  bie  Slrmee'en  (armies) ;  ber  or  bie  @ee'  (lake  or  sea],  pi. 
bie  ©ee'en  (lakes  or  seas) ;  bie  3Mcbie'  (melody),  pi.  bie  SWctobie'en  (melodies) ; 
bie  £f)ecrte'  (theory),  pi.  bie  Xfjeorie'en  (theories),  etc.  But:  ba$  •ffouiitee' 
(committee),  pi  bie  Jlomitee'^  (committees)  ;  ba^  Jtttie'  (knee),  pi.  bie  Jlnie'e. 
Clt  1.  (instead  of  ait)  in :  beudjten  (to  appear,  to  seem)  •  mir  be«(^t  (/'/  seems  to  me, 
methinks) ;  itjm  beucfjte  (^f  thought) ;  (burd)):b(euen  (/o  ^-/w  [on^-]  a  hearty 
drubbing,  to  beat  [one]  black  and  blue) ;  [but :  (burc^)stlauetl  (to  make  or 
dye  tine)] ;  ber  ©reitel  (horror) ;  (eitflneu  (to  deny) ;  »ertcuutben  (to  slander), 
etc. 

2.  in  the  termination  eilt  (sounded  as  in  French),  in :  ber  (Semmaubeur  (com- 
mander) ;  ber  Oicbacteur  (editor),  etc. 

i        (instead  of  ij)  in  :  ber  ®iv«  (piaster  of  Paris) ;  bie  €ilbe  (syllable) ;  ber 
(syrup)  ;  ber  Skitter  (vampire),  etc.     [Comp.  at)-] 


*l.  Oiegeln  unb  58crten>erjcid}ni«  fur  bie  bentfdje  (Redjtfdjteibung  jum  ©ebraud)  in 
ben  preujjtfcfyen  ©djulen.  93cvltn,  aaeibmanj^e  iBud?l)anblung.  2.  Oie^eln  itttb  2Borters 
verjei^nie  fur  bie  bentfd^e  9ied)tfd)reibung  juin  ©ebrand)  in  ben  baijerifdjen  "*•*•"'— 
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'rite: 
ic        (instead  of  i)  in  the  verbal  termination  ie'rcit,  as  in  :  fhtbie'ren  (to  study)  ;  f 

gie'ren  (to  go  for  a  walk)  ;   ntavfd)ie'ren  (to  march)  ;   jjtobie'ren  (to  try,  to  test)  ; 

fyantie'ren  (to  handle,  to  manage),  etc.  —  and  in  their  derivatives,  as   in  i   bie 

£autie'nmg  (management,  business,  profession),  etc.;    also  in:    gieb   (give),  and 

derivatives. 
Oil        (pronounced  as  in  French,  instead  of  it)  in  words  coming  from  the  French,  as 

bie  Courage  (forage)  ;  bet  Courier  (quarter  master)  ;  ber  Scunner  (veneer),  etc. 
Only  one  Vowel  (instead  of  two)  — 

in  :  bar  (bare,  destitute  of;  [of  money]  :  in  cash)  ;   bie   93atf(f)aft  (ready  money, 

cash  in  hand)  ;  bag  3J?ajj  (measure)  ;  bag  <£d)af  (sheep)  ;  bie  @d)ar  (troop,  herd)  ; 

ber  Star  (starling-,  [in  medicine]  :  cataract)  ;  bie  2Bage  (scales)  ;  bie  SfBare  (goods); 

bet  £erb  (hearth)  ;  bie  -§erbe  (herd,  flock)  ;  bag  Jtamel  (camel)  ;  bag  2og  (Art,  /«fc)  ; 

lofen  (to  cast  lots)  ;    bie  Sojmtg  (the  casting  or  drawing  of  lots)  ;   ber  @djcf}  (lap, 

middle  ;  [of  dress]  :  skirt,  or  tail)  ;  etc. 

B.    ftonfoHflufm    (Consonants.) 


(instead  of  bt)  in  :  bcr  £ob  (death)  ;  tobfran!  («V^  ««/o  <&/rt£)  ;  tobtttube  (tired  to 
death)  ;  bie  £obfunbe  (deadly  or  mortal  sin)  ;  tobltc^  (deadly,  mortal,  fatal),  etc.  — 
Comp.  letter  t  (instead  of  bt). 

(instead  of  pt))  in  :  Slbolf  (ddolphus)  ;  ber  (Sfefant  (elephant)  ;  ber  5i>fi>n  (pheasant)  ; 
Shibolf  (^//«/6)  ;  Seftfalen  (Westphalia),  etc.—  But  :  ber  (Spfyeu  (ivy)  from  the 
old  German  word  (Sbfjeit. 

1.  Ij  remains  as  a  sign  of  lengthening  a  syllable  :  — 

(a)  In  syllables  beginning  with  a  t-sound.  and  containing  a  long 
vowel,  but  not  a  diphthong  or  a  double  vowel,  as  in  :  bie  £()at 
(deed)  ;  bie  £{)Vdne  (tear)  ;  ber  £l)rou  (throne)  ;  ber  £fyor  (/o&/)  ;  ba« 
£f)or  (jrcfr)  ;  t^un  (to  do)  ;  tt>at  (^//W)  ;  get^an  (done),  etc.  [Gomp. 
1),  2  (a).] 

(£)  before  I,  in,  tl,  and  r/  as  in  :  atlmatytid)  (gradually)  ;  tefdjfen  (to 
command)  ;  nefymeit  (to  take)  ;  itc^uen  (to  live,  to  reside)  ;  lefyven  (to 
teach),  etc.  Exceptions:  bie  Sdtte  (an  old  secret  criminal  court  in 
Westphalia)  and  derivatives,  as:  ber  8tnuid)ter  (a  judge  of  that  court), 
and  derivatives. 

(c)  in  :  bie  ftefybe  (feud,  quarrel)  ;   bie  3J?at)b  (mowing),  from  tttaljen  (/o  wow)  ; 
ber  35raf)t  (wire)  from  bvefyen  (to  f«r«)  ;  bie  Ola^t  (seam),  from  nafyen  (/o 
jfw),  and  other  words  derived  from  verbs  containing  an  aspirated  I). 

(d)  in  a  few  proper  names,  as  in:   Serttja,  ©untf;er,  Sftartfya,  2JJatt)ilbe, 
X(;eo6a(b,  ilfieobor,  etc. 

(e)  in  many  nouns  originally  Greek,  as:    bie  Jtatfyebra'te  (cathedral) 
bag  £f)ema  (theme)  ;   bie  S^eolegie'  ;  bie  $(;eovie'  ;   bag  Sljermcme'ter  ;  bn 
spa'nt^er,  etc. 

2.  lj  is  not  retained  after  tt  — 

(a)  in  syllables  beginning  with  a  t-sound  and  containing  a  diph 
thong  or  a  double  vowel,  as  in  :  ber  $au  (dew)  ;  bag  $au  (rope)  ; 
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Writt: 

£eer  (tar) ;  teeren  (to  tar) ;  be*  or  bag  Sett  (/arf,  or  j/fore) ;  teuer  (dear) ; 
bag  £ier  (animal) ;  »erteibigen  (fo  defend),  etc.,  and  derivatives. — 
Exception  :  bet  £fyee  (tez),  and  derivatives. 

(b)  in  the  suffixes  tllttt  and  ttitn  (formerly  tfyum  and  fljitm),  as  in :  baa 
(Sigentum  (property) ;  bag  JJonigtum  (kingdom) ;  bag  Ungetiim  (monster), 
etc. 

(r)  at  the  end  of  syllables,  and  at  the  beginning  of  syllables  before 
a  short  vowel,  as  in  : — bie  Slrtnut  (poverty) ;  ber  Sltem  (breath) ;  atmen 
(to  breathe) ;  bie  93litte  (blossom) ;  bie  %(\\i  (flood) ;  bag  ©evat  (tools)  ;  bie 
©lut  (glow) ;  ber  .Rot  (dirt) ;  bag  Sot  (a  weight  of  half  an  ounce,  now 
obsolete)',  bet  3J?et  (mead);  bie  SDiiete  (rent;  a  corn  or  hay-stack;  mite)', 
ber  3Rut  (courage) ;  bie  9lot  (»?«/) ;  notigen  (to  urge ;  to  invite ;  to  compel)  ; 
ber  or  bie  $ate  (god-father  or  god-mother) ;  bee  Oiat  (advice) ;  vatett  (/o 
advise ;  to  guess) ;  bag  (Ratfet  (riddle) ;  rot  (ra/) ;  bie  Oiote  (redness) ;  bie 
0iitte  (ro^) ;  ber  Xurm  (tower)  ;  ber  Sert  (value)  ;  ftert  (worth,  dear) ; 
ber  SBirt  (^oj?,  landlord);  bie  2But  (rage),  and  derivatives,  as:  ratfog 
(without  advice  or  means :  helpless)  ;  tvevtVoll  (valuable,  precious) ;  bag 
S5}irtgf)au8  (/'««),  etc. 
Mark  well :  Jjurra !  (hurra  /). 

J  1.  (instead  of  c)  in  many  words  originally  Greek,  as  in :  bie  Slfabemie', 
(academy) ;  pva'ftifcfy  (practical) ;  bie  Slrittjmett'f  (arithmetic) ;  bie  $Pfy)fi'f 
(natural philosophy),  etc. — But:  ber  (Sfyara'f ter ;  bie  3We(att(^o(ie'. 

2.  (instead  of  c  and  qit)  in  many  words  originally  Latin  or  French, 

but  which  have  become  quite  germanised,  and  are  now  looked  upon  as 
altogether  German  words,  as :  ber  9lb»ofa't  (lawyer) ;  bag  93ogfe'tt  (thicket) 
from  the  French :  le  bosquet ;  bag  Sofa'l  (locality) ;  bag  ^u'blifum  (public) ; 
fcafa'nt  (vacant) ;  ber  93u(fa'n  (volcano),  etc. — More  especially  in  words 
terminating  in  ...  f  ? J,  as  in :  ber  9lvti'fe( ;  bie  ^avti'fet ;  bie  glc'gfel 
(flourish),  pi.  bie  Sto'^Mn  (.fine  words,  frequently  made  use  of  with  a  de- 
ceptive purpose). 

3.  (instead  of  c)  in  words  with  the  prefixes  S?o  =  ,  $tf>l=,  $tom  =  ,  $toit  =  , 

Stor=,  and  also  in  syllables  containing  a  f -sound  followed  by  t  (.  .  .  ft), 
as  in :  bie  Jtopie'  (copy) ;  bie  JMonie'  (colony)  ;  ber  Jtcmniattba'nt  (commander) ; 
ber  Jlo'njkbler  (constable)  ;  bag  Jlonje'rt  (concert) ;  bie  Jtorrefvoube'uj  (correspond- 
ence), etc.;  bie  SMbafti'f  (didactics);  bag  (Sbi'ft  (edict),  etc.— But:  bag 
SM'ctitm,  because  not  germanised,  etc. — 
Mark  well :  ber  Jtajfee'  (coffee),  but :  bag  Safe"  (a fine  restaurant  where  mostly 

coffee  is  served). 

NOTE.  In  foreign  words  which  have  preserved  a  foreign  pronunciation, 
or  certain  foreign  forms  of  spelling  or  inflection,  do  not  use  f ,  but  c,  as  in : 
bie  (Sampagne  (campaign) ;  ber  (Sommi'g  (clerk) ;  bag  Sl^co'ii  (smelling-bottle) ;  ber 
OJebaoteit'r  (editor) ;  bie  9lbjecti'»a  (adjectives),  etc. 

Doubtful   Orthography.     We   find:    ^onje'rt  and  Gionce'rt,   n.;    Jta'rjer 
(prison  in  schools  and  universities)  and  (Sa'rcer,  m. ;  Jtomitee'  and  Somite',  n. ; 
ie'  and  (Som^aguie',  f. ;  conje'utrifd)  (concentric)  and  ceuce'iitvifd} ; 
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Write ; 

and  doncejfio'n,  f. ;  Jfctlji'f  (council)  and  Gscnci'f,  n. ;  Hajftfijie'ren  (to  classify)  an.t 

claffiftcie'ren ;    Jht'rfug   (course  of  study)  and  Qm'rfug,  m. ;   fom'ft  and  com'ct; 

Jtoujunftio'tt  and  (Sonjtmctio'n,  etc.,  etc. 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mode  of  spelling  is  fluctuating 

between  f  and  c»  and  c  and  j,  in  many  words  which  originally  contained  the 

letter  c.    The  first  way  is  to  be  preferred,  and  strongly  recommended, 

in  all  the  words  given  above,  and  many  others  in  common  use  that 

contain  a  f  or  a  j-sound  and  are  quite  germanised  in  spelling  and 

inflection.     (Gomp.  G.  3.)       „ 

Use  also  f  instead  of  c  in  words  of  Greek  origin  which  have  preserved  the 

f-sound,    as :— Slnefbo'te,    fatf)o'lif<$,    Jlctno'bie,     JDiale'ft,    etc.— [Cornp.     B, 

letter  f,  1.] — And  write  c  and  cq,  as  before,  in:   21'cce'nt,  9l'ccufati'»,  21'cquu  | 

fttic'n,  etc. — 
sttiS      (instead  of  ni§)  as  a  suffix  of  nouns,  as  in :  bag  Gmioutig  (event) ;  bag 

(burial) ;  bag  23er1)dltmg  (relation)  ;  bag  Skrmd'djtnig  (bequest),  etc. — 

The  prefix  nujj .  .  .,  however,  remains  unchanged,  as  in :  bag  SRi'j 

(misunderstanding),  pi.  bie  SWi'^etjldnblUJfe. 
S          (instead  of  f )  in  begfyalb  (therefore) ;  beglcegen  (therefore,  for  this  reason) ; 

(meanwhile,  whilst ;  however) ;    imterbeg  (meanwhile,  whilst) ;    htfgfyalb  (why)  • 

U>egtt>egen  (<wty),  etc. — 
$f        (instead  of  ff )  in :  baSfelfce  (the  same) ;  be3fetben  (of  the  same) ;  bieSfettS  (on  this 

side),  etc. 
$t        (instead  of  jl)  in:    SMenStag  (Tuesday);    ©eburtgtag   (birthday) \ 

(spring-day),  and  other  compound  nouns  in  which  $  occurs  as  a  sign  of  the  [ 

Genitive  and  is  followed  by  a  t. 
ff        between  two  vowels,  the  first  one  of  which  is  short,  as  in  (affen  (to  let,  to  leave) ; 

bie  Safe  (cup) ;  trotj  beffett  (in  spite  of  that) ;  toeffm  (whose),  etc. — 
^         i.  between  two  vowels,  the  first  one  of  which  is  long,  as  in:  fcu'pen  (to  atone 
for) ;  fd)iefjen  (to  shoot),  etc. 

a.  before  t,  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  in :  er  Idfj t  (he  leaves) ;  iljv  lafi t  (you 

leave)  ;  gelwjjt  (atoned for)  ;  tajj  (let) ;  ber  Jhtfj  (kiss),  etc. — 
t         (instead  of  bt)  in :  bee  £cte  (a  dead  man  or  person) ;  tot  (dead) ;  tcten  (to  kill) ; 

ber  £ctfcfy(ag  (manslaughter) ;  ber  'Xoteitgraber  (gravedigger),  etc. — Comp.  letter 

t)  (instead  of  bt.) 

t         (instead  of  b)  in  :  bag  S3rct  (bread). 
t         (and  never  j)  in  the  accented  and  original  Latin  combinations: — tia',  tie',  tio7, 

as  in  tnartiu'lifd),  ^atie'nt,  m.,  Dlatio'n,  f.,  £rabitio'n,  f.,  SKottc'n,  etc. 
But  "write  :  ©ra'jie,  Siigvebie'iijten,  etc.,  e  being  unaccented. 
3          1.  (instead  of  tj)  after  a  long  vowel,  as  in :  bie  Qke'jel  (biscuit  in  the  shape  of  e 

twisted  ring,  cracknel) ;  blt'jetl  (to  c<*tt  &  person  thou),  etc. 

2.  (instead  of  (Sj  and  <2>c)  in :  ber  3ar  (czar) ;  bag  3«Vtcr  (sceptre),  etc. 

3.  (instead  of  ce)  regularly  at  the  end  of  foreign  words  with  German 
pronunciation  and  terminating  in  French  in  ce,  and  in  Latin  in  tia,  tiud. 
tium,  cius,  cium,  as  in:  bag  Senefi'j,  bie  3ufii'j,  bag  £1^1'$,  bie  SDZUt'j,  bje 

'     bie  iSHffm'itj,  bie  ©ente'nj,  bie  a3afa'iij;  bie  gina'njen,  bie  Stovi'je/  bie  SKlia'itj, 
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tie  $>tfk'nj,  etc. — (But  with  foreign  pronunciation:  SUKattce,  Stance,  etc.) 

4.  also  in  words  quite  germanised,  as :  bet  93egi'tf  (district,  circuit) ;  bte  ga'nje 
(lance) ;  bte  $olijei'  (police) ;  bet  ^oltji'ft  (policeman) ;  bag  £er$eto'(  (pocket-pistol)  ; 
bag  £erje'tt  (trio),  etc. — But  write :  (£a'fat,  bie  Sdftt'i  (cesure,  cesura) ;  bte  de'bet, 
bte  (Selebrita't,  bte  (Seitfu't  (censorship),  cenfte'ten  (to  censure,  to  review),  bet  (Se'ntU 
nte'tet,  bte  Serea'lien  (cereals),  bag  (SiHtfca't,  bet  (Si'rfumjle'r,  bag  fityce'itm,  etc. 

5.  (instead  of  c)  in  verbs  terminating  in  ...  ie'teit,  as :  fabrtjte'ten  (to  manufac- 
ture) ;  tniiftjie'ten  (to  make  music) ;  publtgte'tett  (to  publish),  etc. 

Note.  In  many  words  which  originally  contained  the  letter  c,  the  mode  of 
spelling  is  unsettled  and  fluctuating  between  c  and  5,  as  in:  2Rebt$i'n  and 
SKebtci'tt,  f. ;  bag  Otegept  and  SRece^r,  n.  (prescription,  recipe) ;  ^tittji'p  and 
sjkinci'p,  n.  (principle)  ;  $to$e'nt  and  ^toce'nt,  n.  (per  cent.)',  ^tcfte'jj  and  ^vcce'p, 
m.,  etc. — [Read  carefully  B,  Note  to  letter  f,  also  letter  t  of  B,  and  General 
Observations  on  the  Spelling  of  Foreign  Words,  where  additional  examples 
are  given.] 


C.    gIHgemeine    &emer?itttgen    tifeet    Jnc    2cfn*cttwii<}    fccc 


(General  Observations  on  the  Spelling  of  Foreign  Words.) 

1.  With  foreign  words  containing  sounds  and  combinations  of  sounds 
not  originally  German,  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  regarding  their 
orthography  is  that,  their  foreign  pronunciation  being  preserved,  also 
the  foreign  garb  of  their  orthography  is  retained. 

So,  for  example,  we  use  :  — 

Ot  (sounded  as  in  French)  in  :  bie  SWentet'ren  (memoirs)  ;  tie  £ot(e'tte 
(toilet). 

0  and  j  (sounded  as  in  French)  in  :  bte  93aga'ge  (luggage)  ;  bag  ?oa,t'g 
(lodgings)  ;  bet  (Settba'rm  (a  police-officer  on  horseback)  ;  bag  ©elite' 
(genius  ;  a  man  of  great  talent)  ;  bet  Sltgejiieu't  (engineer)  ;  bag  3citvna'( 
(journal,  magazine)  ;  tangte'rett  (to  arrange),  etc.  —  But  with  German 
pronunciation  :  bet  ©eneta't  (general)  ;  genia'I  (highly  gifted)  ;  bie 
©ettialita't  (geniality,  originality),  etc.  — 

flit  (sounded  as  in  French)  in  :  bet  Sfyantya'ijnet  (champaign)  ;  bte 
fiotgne'tte  (lorgnette,  eye-glass),  etc. 

II  (sounded  like  English  1  followed  by  y)  in:  bag  SSataitto'it  (battalion); 
bag  Sii'llatb  (billiards);  bag  SMlle't  (ticket;  note);  bet  ^ojWlo'u- 
(  postillion),  etc. 

tt  (sounded  as  in  French,  but  not  quite  so  na?al)  in  :  bie  Uhta'nce  (grada- 
tion of  colours)  ;  bag  33afiVit  (reservoir)  ;  bet  SRefvai'tl  (refrain)  ;  bet 
SRatyo'n  (ray  of  light  ;  [of  a  fortification]  :  radius)  ;  bag  93totonce'l( 
(violoncello),  etc. 

2.  Many  foreign  words,  on  the  other  hand,  composed  of  German 
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sounds,  which  might  be  indicated  by  German  letters,  have  as  yet 
preserved  their  original  orthography.     So  we  find : — 

ai  (for  the  sound  of  a)  in :  bic  (Sfyai'fe  (chaise),  from  the  French ; 

ait  and  can  (for  the  sound  of  o)  in:  bie  ©au'ce  (sauce) ;  ba$  S3ureau  (office), 

from  the  French ; 
4)  (for  the  sound  of  fdj)  in :  bie  (Sljauffee'  (turnpike-road),  from  the 

French ; 
tfy  (for  the  Greek  f-sound)  in :  ber  or  bag  (Sljor  (choir  or  chorus),  from  the 

Greek ; 

ipfy  (for  the  sound  of  f )  in :  ber  $^i(ofo'pl)  (philosopher),  from  the  Greek  ; 
tl)  (for  the  sound  of  t)  in :  ber  Scroll  (throne),  from  the  Greek ;  and 
$>  (for  the  German  »-sound)  in:  ttiole'tt  (violet-blue,  adj.),  from  the 

French. 

3.  Again  we  find  foreign  words  which,  being  in  common  use 
and  composed  of  German  sounds,  have  become  entirely  germanised, 
and  wear  a  German  garb ;  as :  bie  £ru'ppe  (troop,  company),  French :  la 
troupe  ;  bie  ©vu'jtye  (group),  French :  la  groupe ;  ber  iDisfu'rS  (discourse),  French : 
le  discours ;  ber  ©efreta'r  (secretary),  French :  le  secretaire. 

It  follows  from  the  three  preceding  paragraphs  : — that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  spelling  of  foreign  words  to  any  fixed  principles, 
and  that  there  exists  at  present  much  uncertainty  and  inconsistency 
respecting  the  spelling  of  such  words.  [Comp.  B,  Consonants,  Note  to 
letter  f,  also  B,  letter  5,  where  additional  examples  are  given.] 


D.    ftlchtfdin'cilmito  nub 
(Small  Initials  [instead  of  Capitals^  and  Contractions.) 

USE   SMALL  INITIALS: — 

1.  With  Nouns  used  as    Prepositions,   Conjunctions,    Indefinite 
Numerals,  and  Adverbs,  as  in :  cuigejtcfytS  (in  the  face  of) ;  infotge  (in  conse- 
quence  of)  ;    fcefyufa  (on  behalf  of) ; — faH$   (in  case  of)  ; — eitt  bifjdjen  (a  bit,  a 
little) ;    eiu  paar  (a  few,  some,  some  few) ; — anfaitgS   (in   the  beginning)  ;    tetlS 
(partly) ',    eineSteife  (on  the  one  part  or  hand) ;   cmbernteife  (on  the  other  part  or 
band) ;    metnerfetW    (on   my  part)  ;    ntorgend   (in   the   morning)  ;    a(enb£   (in   the 
evening) ;    fcovmittagS   (in  the  fore-noon)    [but :   beS  SWcrgeuS,  be3  SlbenbS,  fyeute 
Stadjmittag,  etc.,   ©onntags,   SJJontagS,  etc.];    iifcevfyaiipt   (in  general,  altogether, 
moreover);  imterlvegd  (on  the  way);  Ijeutjittage  (ncnv-a-days) ;   betjeiten  (in  time, 
betimes) ;   fcteiweiten  (at  times) ;  einmal  (once) ;   gnwmal  (twice)  ;   Bergauf  (uphill) ; 
fc^fuber  (head  over  heels),  etc. 

2.  With  Nouns  used  in  Verbal-Combinations,  in  which,  by  the  by, 
they  are  strongly  accented,  and  treated  as  separable  particles,  i.e.  are  separated 
from  the  verb  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause  when  used  in  a  principal 
sentence  and  in  a  simple  tense.     Such  Verbal-Combinations  are : — re'djt  Ijaben 
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(to  be  right]  ;  u'tmdjt  Ijabett  (to  be  wrong]  ;  teit  tfylttt  (to  be  sorry)  ;  toe'f)  tfyltn  (to 
hurt]  ;—  fdju'ib  fyiben  or  fein  (/o  be  in  fault);  —  fei'nb  fein  (to  be  hostile)  ;  mit  ijl 
a'ngfl,  tvo'fyl  (I  am  afraid,  well)  ;  tnit  ifi  no't  (it  is  necessary  to  me,  I  require)  ; 
tttit  ijl  We'lje  (7  am  grieved)  ;  bag  ijl  fd)a'be  (/&tf  is  a  pity)  ;  id)  bin  toi'lleng  (7  have 
a  mind,  I  intend)  ;  —  jla'ttftttben,  jla'ttfjaben  (to  take  place)  ;  Wa'tytneljmen  (to  per- 
ceive) ;  tei'lneljmen  (to  take  part  in,  to  sympathise  with)  ;  u'berfjatibne^men  (to 
increase)  ;  fyau'sfyatten  (to  keep  house,  to  manage)  ;  a'd)tgeben  (to  pay  attention)  ; 
pvei'ggeben  (to  abandon,  to  expose)  ;  bra'd)liegen  (to  lie  fallow)  ;  jujla'tten  fommen  (to 
be  of  use,  to  come  in  usefully)  ;  injla'nb  fetjen  (to  repair,  to  restore)  ; 
fommen  (to  accomplish)  ;  tmfti't^  laffen  (to  leave  in  the  lurch),  etc.—  (§r  ^dlt 
e3  ift  miv  guflatten  gefommen  ;  e3  ftat  iiber^anbgenommen  ;  e3  ijl  mir  juteil  getocrben. 
But  :  (Sr  t)at  feinen  StU  an  mir,  etc. 

3.  With  Pronouns  and  Numerals,  as:—  {entomb,  niemanb,  Jeber,  !einer, 
einer,  bcr  eine,  bev  atibere,  man  ;  —  etlidje  (some),  einige,  einjelne,  mand^e,  »ie(e,  aUe,  af(e$, 
rtwag,  nid^t3,  beibe  ;  —  bie  (al(e)  anbern,  bag  (atte$)  anbre,  bie  (a((e)  iibrigen,  bag  (af(e6) 
ubrige,  bag  meifie,  bet  (bag)  namlidje,  bet  etjie,  bet  letjte,  bet  jtoeite,  bet  nadjjie,  bet 
etfle  te|le,  ein  jeglidjet,  etc. 

But  :  —  Use  Capital  Initials  (as  before)  :  — 

(a)  with  Ordinal  Numerals  and  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  definite 
article  and  used  in  apposition  to  a  proper  noun,  as  :   griebvid) 
bet  SweUe  ;  Jfatl  bet  ®tofje,  etc. 

(b)  "With  Pronouns  and  Adjectives  in  titles,  as:  —  <£e.  SWajeftdt  bet 

bag    Jtaifetlidje     SoHamt    (the    Imperial    Custom-House)  ;    bet 
©e^eimtat  Won  §umbolbt  (the  Privy  Councillor  von  Humboldf). 

(c)  With  Pronouns  used  in  addressing  persons,  more  especially 
In  letters,  as  :  —  @ie  geniefj  en  mem  »o((eg  SSetttauen  ;  h)it  gtauben  3f>nen 
afleg  ;  bag  §aug  Sfjvet  (Sltern  h?at  mit  jletg  geoffnet  ;  id)  imf(  !Dit  baft)  meljt 
ba»on  erjdl>(en  ;  fietg  bteibe  id)  35ein  JDid^  liebenbet  ©ofyn  J&einri^,  etc. 

4.  In  Adjectival  and  Adverbial  Clauses,  as  :  —  grojj  imb  ftein  (grown  up 
people  and  children)  ;  atm  imb  tcid)  (poor  and  rich  people)  ;  att  imb  Jung,  blivd)  birf 
unb  bunn  ;  —  am  bejlen,  fiirg  evfle,  bei  weitem  (by  far)  ;  aufg  bentlic^fle,  im  aftgemeinen, 
im  gailjen,  im  fodjenben,  im  ttefentlidjen    (essentially,  in  all  essential  points)  ;    »olt 
tteuem,  wot  fitqem,  im  wotang  (beforehand)  •  son  »otne,  o^ne  weitereg,  urn  ein  betrad)t; 
lid^eg,  etc.  —  and  also  in  idiomatic  phrases,  such  as:  —  (St  jiefyt  ben  fitrjem 
babei  (he  is  the  loser  by  it)  ;  id)  will  Sfynen  3l)te  Unarten  jiigute  fatten  (I  will  bear 
with  your  rudeness  ;  I  will  excuse  your  incivilities)  ;  bet  3unge  l)at  <£ie  jitm  befien 
(the  boy  amuses  himself  at  your  expense)  ;  idj  Will  eg  3t)tien  jltliebt  t^un  (7  will  do 
it  to  please  you),  etc. 


E.   gerlegung  t>rt  Sorter  in  2ilbrii. 
(Division  of  Words  into  Syllables.) 

1.  When  part  of  a  German  word  has  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  in  order 
to  be  carried  on  to  the  next  line,  the  division  into  Syllables  is  made  as  \ve 
would  naturally  deliver  them  whilst  pronouncing  the  word  very  slowly  and 
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distinctly.  The  compound  letters :  d),  <f ,  &t,  pf,  p$/  f$,  fp,  ft,  fc,  tl), 
and  tj,  should,  as  a  rule,  not  be  separated.  [For  exceptions  see  §  2  of  this 
chapter.]  Examples : — tifctyen,  bie;f«,  <2?onstie,  9Wut;ter,  2KiMag,  betunodj,  fttftfcfe, 
SBeWetsgfoe,  funfcte,  Singer,  9Be$sfel,  Jj?off;iumg,  J&offmutvgett,  ginger,  Sang^faiiufeit, 
-— S3ru;cb,e,  fyucfen,  ©tdsbte,  Ho^fen,  Dt4f)o*gta^f)ie,  Ifcfdjen,  au&fpre;djen,  la;jttg, 
fd^ic^en,  So;tt)ar,  fra^tjen,  ^e;re. 

2.  The  syllables  forming  the  constituent  parts  of  Compound  Words  should 
not  be  broken  up,  and  the  principal  rule,  as  expressed  above,  cannot  always 
be  applied  to  them.  Examples :  fytnjein,  fyierscutf,  fyvtin,  bcmwtt,  toatsiim,  »cr*au3, 


*  But  write  '  ©djiffafytt '  and  '  ©djttHttttttei|let  '  when  no  separation  takes  place. 

P.    ©Ct  2fyoftropf)»     (The  Apostrophe.) 

1.  The  Apostrophe  is  more  especially  used  for  indicating  the  suppression  of 
certain  letters  in  poetry  and  in  the  language  of  every-day  life,  as  in  English. 
Examples:  3d)  Ueb'  bidj ;   ©tefy'auf!  2Bie  getjt  '3 ?  @o  ifl  ^  tecfyt;  ®elb  fyab'  tdj 
nicfyt. 

2.  Contractions  of  prepositions  and  articles  are  used  without  the  Apo- 
strophe, as :  am,  beim,  unterm,  ang,  tn$,  jitm. 

3.  The  Apostrophe  is  abolished  before  the  inflections  indicating  the 
Genitive  relation  of  proper  names,  as :  (SicetcS  SBviefe ;  <SdjU(ev$  ©ebtcfyte ; 
Corners   3tia6 ;    SritjenS  ©eburt^tag ;    J^amburg3  J&anbet ;    ©o^ienS  SKutter ;  bie 
Ginwoljner  58rcetaitS. 

4.  Family  names,  however,  terminating  in  §  or  j,  the  genitive  of 
which  cannot  be  formed  by  adding  §,  require  an  Apostrophe  to  be  placed 
after  them  for  indicating  the  Genitive  relation,  as :  £)emojtljene$'  flleben ;  SScf ' 
Suife. 


INDEX 

TO  THE   GRAMMATICAL   RULES  AND   IDIOMATIC   RENDERINGS. 


A. 

a  or  an  preceded  by  '  not ',  how  to 
render,  S.  126,  N.  12.  The  nu- 
meral '  a '  not  translated  before 
hundred  or  thousand,  S.  132,  N.  10. 

a  great  deal,  how  to  render,  S.  65, 
N.  3  and  S.  77,  N.  3.  an  hour, 
how  to  render,  S.  235,  N.  10.  a 
month,  how  to  render,  S.  167,  N. 
24. 

about,  to  be,  rendered  by  tut  93egriff 
fetn  or  ftcflen,  S.  6,  N.  4. 

Abstract  nouns,  their  formation 
from  Infinitives  of  verbs,  S.  n, 
N.  7. 

Adjectives.  Used  as  nouns,  S.  34, 
N.  r.  National  adjectives  require  a 
small  initial,  S.  101,  N.  i.  Adjec- 
tives and  all  parts  qualifying  nouns 
must  be  placed  before  them,  S.  128, 
N.  1 1.  The  formation  of  their  su- 
perlative used  predicatively,  S.  120, 
N.  14. 

Adverbs.  Their  position  in  Impera- 
tive clauses,  S.  68,  N.  2.  Must  not 
precede  the  verb  or  copula  when 
the  subject  stands  before  them,  S. 
102,  N.  30.  Formation  of  the  rela- 
tive superlative  of  Adverbs,  S.  183, 
N.  24. 

all  in  connection  with  a  possess,  adj. 
pron.  and  a  noun  in  the  sing,  num- 
ber, how  to  render,  S.  157,  N.  20. 
All  of  us  (them,  you),  S.  74,  N.  3, 
how  to  render. 

Apposition,  the,  its  agreement,  S. 
53,  N.  9. 

Articles,  the,  and  other  determinative 
words  repeated,  S.  10,  N.  9.  Their 
position  in  connection  with  adject- 
ives and  adverbs,  S.  28,  N.  9.  THE 
DEFINITE  ARTICLE.  Before  nouns 
representing  a  whole  class,  and 
before  abstract  nouns,  S.  3,  N.  2. 
Before  nouns  of  persons  preceded 


by  an  adjective  or  a  common  name, 
S.  10,  N.  2.  Used  to  mark  the  Gen., 
Dat.,  and  Ace.  of  proper  names,  S. 
25,  N.  5.  Used  in  stating  the  price 
of  goods,  S.  33,  N.  7.  Used  before 
objects  individualised  or  singled  out, 
S.  40,  N.  9.  Used  instead  of  Possess. 
Adj.  Pronouns,  S.  43,  N.  9,  A  and 
B.  THE  INDEFINITE  ARTICLE. 
Not  expressed  before  nouns  de- 
noting professions,  etc.,  S.  14,  N.  2. 
How  to  render  when  preceded  by 
'not',  8.126,  N.I 2. 

as,  conj.,  =  since,  how  to  render,  S. 
41,  N.  6.  =  according  to,  how  to 
render,  S.  74,  N.  6. 

ask  (to),  how  to  render,  S.  132,  N.  23. 

at  =  at  the  house  of,  how  to  render,  S. 
J53>  N.  15.  at  home,  how  to  render, 
S.  63,  N.  8.  at  the  rate  of,  how  to 
render,  S.  235,  N.  9. 

Attributive  construction,  S.  7,  N. 
3;  S.48,  N.6. 

ailf,  prep.,  =  in,  before  names  of 
Islands,  S.  46,  N.  6. 

Auxiliary  verbs  of  tense,  often 
omitted  in  subordinate  clauses,  S. 
52,  N.  8. 

B. 

be,  to,  rendered  by  muffcn,  S.  62, 
N.  4. 

beginning  with,  rendered  by  »on  . . . 
cm,  S.  102,  N.  4. 

bleibctt,  conjugated  with  fein,  S.  98, 
N.  5. 

but,  rendered  by  fotibent  after  a  nega- 
tive, S.  6,  N.  10. 

by,  prep.,  =  through,  bitrcfi,  S.  59,  N. 
1 3.  In  connection  with  the  Passive 
Voice,  rendered  by  »ou,  S.  106,  N. 

2}. 

both  .  .  .  and,  fefoofyl  .  .  .  at$  audj, 
5.59,  N.  ii. 
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C. 

Capital  Initial,  when  required  for 
pronouns,  S.  69,  N.  2. 

care,  to  take  care  of,  S.  91,  N.  7. 

cause  (to)  how  to  render,  S.  73,  N.  r. 

Collective  nouns  in  the  Singular  re- 
quire the  verb  to  agree  wilh  them 
in  the  Singular,  S.  107,  N.  13. 

Colon,  the,  its  use,  S.  36,  N.  3. 

Comma,  the,  not  used  to  enclose 
adverbial  clauses,  etc.,  S.  15,  N.  3. 

command,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  73, 
N.  i. 

Compound,  expressions,  their  im- 
portance, S.  33,  N.  4. 

Compound  forms  with  auxiliary  and 
Present  Participle  or  'to  do'  and 
Infinitive,  how  to  render  into  Ger- 
man, S.  32,  N.  ir. 

Compound.  Nouns.  Their  impor- 
tance, S.  33,  N.  4  ;  their  formation, 
S.  36,  N.  7,  A  and  B,  and  S.  76,  N. 
22,  A,  B,  C  and  D;  their  Gender, 
S.  36,  N.  7,  C;  compound  nouns 
which  have  the  last  component  in 
common  are  connected  with  hy- 
phens, S.  71,  N.  2. 

Conditional  Mood,  the,  its  use,  App. 
§§  36  and  37. 

Conjunctive  Mood,  the,  its  use,  App. 
§§  26-35. 

Construction.  Principal  and  Co- 
ordinate Glauses,  App.  §§  1-12. 
Inverted  Construction,  App.  §§  13- 
15.  Subordinate  Clauses,  App.  §§ 
16-24. 

Construction.  Inverted  after  quota- 
tions, S.  32,  N.  5.  Attributive  con- 
struction, S.  7,  N.  3,  A ;  S.  48,  N.  6. 
Position  of  adverbs  in  Imperative 
Clauses,  S.  68,  N.  2. 

Copula,  the,  not  to  be  omitted,  S. 
27,  N.  7.  The  Copula  must  follow 
the  Subject  when  the  latter  begins 
the  principal  clause,  S.  5,  N.  2. 

copy,  noun,  how  to  render,  S.  132, 
N.  17. 

D. 

&rt,  adv.  in  combination  with  a  prep, 
governing  the  Dat.  or  Ace.,  S.  4, 
N.  5,  jB.  ®fl,  conj.,  denotes  lo- 
gical cause,  used  for  rendering  '  as ' 
and  '  since ',  S.  30,  N.  4.  £>a,  adv., 
in  connection  with  a  prep  ,  required 


in  the  principal  clause  when  verbs 
and  adjectives  governing  a  prep, 
are  followed  by  a  subordinate  clause, 
S.  87,  N.  6. 

Definite  Article,  the.  When  to  be 
repeated,  S.  10,  N.  9.  Its  position 
in  connection  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  S.  28,  N.  9.  Before  nouns 
representing  a  whole  class,  and 
before  abstract  nouns,  S.  3,  N.  2. 
Before  names  of  persons  preceded 
by  an  adj.  or  a  common  name,  S. 
10,  N.  2.  Used  to  mark  the  Gen., 
Dat.,  and  Ace.  of  proper  names,  S. 
25,  N.  5.  Used  in  stating  the  price 
of  goods,  S.  33,  N.  7.  Used  before 
objects  individualised  or  singled  out, 
S.  40,  N.  9.  Used  instead  of  Posses. 
Adj.  Pronouns,  S.  43,  N.  9,  A  and  jB. 

Demonstrative  Pronoun,  followed 
by  a  relat.  pron.,  how  to  render,  S. 
8,  N.  r. 

fcet  and  t»te  must  be  used  as  relat. 
pronouns  in  reference  to  a  personal 
pron.  of  the  ist  and  2nd  pers.  sing, 
and  pi.,  and  also  in  reference  to 
the  pers.  pron.  of  the  3rd  person  pi. 
(@ie),  S.  78,  N.  7. 

do,  used  in  sentences  of  entreaty, 
rendered  by  fccct),  S.  92,  N.  9. 

tod),  adv.,  =  '  do '  in  sentences  of  en- 
treaty, S.  92,  N.  9. 

E. 
cr>  suffix,  used  to  form  names  of  male 

persons  from   names  of  countries 

and  places,  S.  157,  N.  4. 
erilPH licit,  requires  the  prep,  git,  S. 

27,  N.  4. 
erttmbleu,  requires  the  prep,  ju,  S. 

27,  N.  4. 
C§.     Used  as  grammatical  Object  in 

principal    clauses,     S.    51,    N.  13. 

Used   as   grammatical   Subject,   S. 

104,  N.  19. 

F. 

fact,  the,  how  to  render,  S.  115,  N.  2. 

fond  (to  be  —  of),  how  to  render,  S. 
20,  N.  2. 

for,  rendered  by  feit  in  sentences  ex- 
pressing the  duration  of  an  action 
up  to  the  time  of  speaking,  S.  145, 
N.  17. 

for  years,  S.  166,  N.  10. 
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from,  referring  to  time  and  place, 

how  to  render,  S.  102,  N.  4. 
full  of,  how  to  render,  S.  74,  N.  14. 

G. 

flrbclt,  always  construed  with  feiu,  S. 

29,  N.  3. 
(t5emaf)Utt,    wife,    consort,    S.  101, 

N.  5. 
Genitive,    the,    of  a   proper    noun 

stands  generally  before  the  govern- 
ing noun,  S.  14,  N.  3. 
gentleman,   how  to   render,  S.  88, 

N.  2. 
gent(e),  adv.,  denotes  liking,  S.  20, 

N.  2. 
Gerund,  the.     How  to  render,  S.  i, 

N.  3  ;  S.  34,  N.  10.     Preceded   by 

a  possess,  adj.  and  a  prep.,  how  to 

render,  S.  161,  N.  21. 
fliebt  (ee)=the  matter  is,  S.  63,  N. 

9;   =  there    is,    there    are,   S.  82, 

N.  7. 
go,  to,  how  to  render  when  =  to  travel, 

etc.,  S.  233,  N.  4. 
going  (to  be  —  to),  how  to  render, 

S.  67,  N.  3. 

H. 

£>afcr,  not  used  in  the  pi.,  S.  22, 
N.  i. 

have,  to,  rendered  by  mufien,  S.  62, 
N.4. 

head  =  Jpaityt  in  elevated  diction,  S. 
127,  N.  8. 

home  and  at  home,  how  to  render, 
S.  63,  N.  8. 

Hyphens  required  to  show  the  con- 
nection between  compound  nouns 
that  have  the  last  part  in  common, 
S.  71,  N.  2. 

I. 

I,  should,  if  possible,  not  begin  the 
sentence,  S.  115,  N.  i. 

If,  rendered  by  iwmi,  S.  64,  N.  12. 

3!)*,  formerly  used  in  addressing  per- 
sons of  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 
8.137,  N.2. 

in,  prep.,  how  to  render  before  names 
of  islands,  S.  46,  N.  6. 

Indefinite  Article,  the.  When  to 
be  repeated,  S.  10,  N.  9.  Its  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  S.  28,  N.  9.  Not  ex- 

VOI-.  IV. 


pressed  before  nouns  denoting  pro- 
fessions, etc.,  S.  14,  N.  2.  How  to 
render  when  preceded  by  '  not ', 
S.  126,  N.  12. 

in  brill  ,  conj.,  used  for  rendering  the 
Participle  in  -ing  in  adverbial  clauses 
of  manner,  S.  1 1 1,  N.  6. 

Indicative  Mood,  the,  its  use,  App. 
§§  25  and  35. 

Infinitive,  the.  With  an  Accusative, 
how  to  render,  S.  57,  N.  14.  When 
used  without  the  preposition  ju,  S. 
78,  N.  14.  Forms  abstract  nouns, 
S.  u,  N.  7. 

Inverted  Construction.  When  to 
be  used,  App.  §§  13-15.  Used  after 
quotations,  S.  32,  N.  5. 

Imperfect,  the,  its  use,  S.  101,  N.  22. 

it,  dependent  on  a  prep.,  how  to 
render,  S.  4,  N.  5,  B. 

J. 

3efu*  (SljriftiiS,  its  declension,  S. 
141,  N.  9. 

K. 

f  eitt,  the  general  translation  for  '  not 
a',  S.  126,  N.  12. 

L. 

lafTnt,  to  order,  to  command,  to 
cause,  S.  73,  N.  i. 

lol)rrit,  to  teach,  requires  two  accu- 
satives, S.  42,  N.  4,  and  S.  43,  N.  10. 

like,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  20,  N.  2. 

live,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  1 16,  N.  17. 

M. 
macf)cit,  requires  the  prep,  ju,  S.  27, 

N.  4,  and  S.  102,  N.  13. 
man  =  human  being,  how  to  render, 

S.  134,  N.  9. 
Iliait,  pron.     With  the  Active  Voice 

instead  of  Eng.  Passive  Voice,  S.  4, 

N.  4.    2J?an,  indef.   pron.,  used  to 

render  the  Eng.  'you'  used   in  a 

general  sense,  S.  92,  N.  5,  also  S. 

134, N.  4. 

3M<irf,  tie,  its  inflection,  S.  58,  N.  3. 
matter,  the  —  is,  e$  giebt,  S.  63,  N.  9. 
mbfieit,  auxil.  v.  of  mood,  S.  20, 

N.  2. 
lliuffcit  =  to  be  and  to  have,  followed 

by  the  infinitive  of  another  verb, 

S.  62,  N.  4. 
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itad),  prep.  =  to,  S.  72,  N.  4. 

Names  of  male  persons  and  inha- 
bitants of  countries  and  places  made 
by  the  suffix  er,S.  157,  N.  4.  Proper 
Names,  their  declension,  8.65,  N.  i. 

National  adjectives,  require  a  small 
initial,  S.  101,  N.  i. 

not  a=no,  S.  126,  N.  12. 

Nouns.  Compound  Nouns,  their  im- 
portance, S.  33,  N.  5.  Formation 
of  Compound  Nouns,  S.  36,  N.  7, 
and  S.  76,  N.  22.  Nouns  must  be 
preceded  by  the  parts  qualifying 
them,  S.  128,  N.  n.  Abstract 
Nouns  made  from  the  Infinitives  of 
verbs,  S.  u,  N.  7.  Collective 
Nouns  in  the  Sing,  require  the  verb 
to  agree  with  them  in  the  Sing., 
S. 107, N.  13. 

Number.  Use  the  Sing,  number  in 
connection  with  a  Collective  Noun 
in  the  Sing.,  S.  107,  N.  13. 

O. 

Object,  the  grammatical,  in  a  principal 
clause,  followed  by  a  subordinate 
clause,  or  a  supine,  S.  51,  N.  13. 

on.  On  the  contrary,  how  to  render, 
S.  66,  N.  1 6.  To  be  on  the  point  of, 
rendered  by  tooHen,  S.  67,  N.  2. 

one,  not  translated  after  an  adj.  or 
a  pron.,  S.  67,  N.  3. 

one,  numeral,  not  translated  before 
hundred  and  thousand,  S.  132,  N.  10. 

one  day,  how  to  render,  S.  19,  N.  2. 

only,  adv.,  how  to  render,  S.  109, 
N.  5. 

order,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  73,  N.  i. 

ought,  how  to  render,  S.  64,  N.  5. 

P. 

Participles,  the.  Participles  used 
attributively  must  be  inflected,  S. 
7,  N.  3,  B.  THE  PAST  (OR  PER- 
FECT) PARTICIPLE.  As  a  rule  pre- 
cedes the  qualified  noun,  S.  7,  N. 
3,  A.  Rendered  by  a  relat.  clause, 
S.  7,  N.  3,  E.  Rendered  by  the 
attributive  construction,  S.  7,  N.  3, 
and  S.  48,  N.  6.  Used  elliptically 
to  denote  state  or  condition,  S.  102, 
N.  3.  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLK. 
The  English  —  qualifying  a  preced- 
ing noun,  turned  into  a  relat.  clause, 


S.  1 6,  N.  4.  How  to  render  when 
it  denotes  a  logical  cause,  S.  30, 
N.  4.  Rendered  by  the  attribu- 
tive construction,  S.  48,  N.  6.  Used 
adverbially  to  denote  manner  or 
state,  S.  53,  N.  12.  How  to  render 
when  used  in  adverbial  clauses  of 
time,  S.  55,  N.  i.  The  —  in  -ing  in 
adverbial  clauses  of  manner,  ren- 
dered by  the  conj.  intern  and  a  finite 
verb,  S.  in,  N.  6. 

Passive  Voice,  the.  Its  formation 
in  German,  S.  2,  N.  i.  How  to 
recognise,  S.  2,  N.  i.  Rendered 
into  German  by  a  reflective  verb,  or 
the  pron.  wan  with  the  active  voice, 
S.  4,  N.4. 

people,  how  to  render,  S.  134,  N.  4. 

Perfect,  the.  Its  use,  S.  48,  N.  2. 
The  Eng.  Perfect  rendered  by  the 
Present  in  German,  S.  145,  N.  17. 

Person,  the,  for  whose  benefit  an 
action  is  done,  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
indicated  in  German,  S.  130,  N.  12. 

Personal  Pronoun,  the.  In  the 
Dat.  case,  used  to  indicate  the  Pos- 
sessor, S.  43,  N.  9,  B.  Used  to 
indicate  the  person  for  whose  benefit 
an  action  is  performed,  S.  58,  N. 
8.  Personal  and  possessive  pro- 
nouns require  a  capital  initial  in 
letters,  S.  69,  N.  2. 

9>fltltb,  tag,  one  £,  Engl.,  never  takes 
the  mark  of  the  plural,  S.  58,  N.  3. 

Possessive  Adjective  Pronoun, 
the.  When  repeated  in  German, 
S.  10,  N.  9.  How  to  render  into 
German,  S.  43,  N.  9,  A  and  E. 

pound,  how  to  render,  S.  58,  N.  3. 

Predicate,  the,  Copula  or  Verb,  must 
follow  the  Subject  when  it  begins 
the  clause,  S.  5,  N.  2.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Superlatives  of  adjec- 
tives used  predicatively,  S.  120, 
N.  14. 

Present  Tense,  the  German,  used  to 
express  duration  up  to  the  time  of 
speaking,  where  the  Engl.  use  the 
Perfect,  S.  145,  N.  17. 

Principal  Clauses.  Their  con- 
struction, App.  §§  i- 1 2. 

progress,  noun,  how  to  render,  S. 
132,  N.  i. 

Proper  names,  when  not  inflected, 
S.  65,  N.  i. 
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rate.  At  the  rate  of,  how  to  render, 
S.  235,  N.  9. 

Relative  Clauses,  rendered  by  the 
attributive  construction,  S.  48,  N.  6. 

Relative  Pronoun,  the.  Follows, 
as  a  rule,  its  antecedent,  S.  13,  N. 
5.  Must  not  be  omitted  in  German, 
S.  16,  N.  10.  iDer  and  bie  must  be 
used  in  reference  to  a  preceding 
personal  pronoun,  S.  78,  N.  7. 

S. 

Scholar,  how  to  render,  S.  128,  N.  i. 

feill,  auxiliary,  its  use,  S.  29,  N.  3. 

ft?  it,  as  a  transl.  of  the  Eng.  prep. 
for  in  sentences  which  express  a 
duration  of  an  action  up  to  the 
time  of  speaking,  S.  145,  N.  17. 

fO,  conj.  When  required  in  the  begin- 
ning of  principal  clauses,  S.  27, N.  8. 

so,  in  connection  with  a  transitive 
verb,  rendered  by  e$,  baS,  bicS,  S. 
132,  N.  13. 

folleil,  expresses  assertion,  S.  54,  N. 
13;  =  ought,  S.  64,  N.  5. 

®t.,  abbreviation  of  Sanct.,  its  deri- 
vation, S.  103,  N.  33. 

Subject,  the.  Must  be  followed  by  the 
Copula  or  the  Verb  when  it  begins 
the  principal  clause,  S.  5,  N.  2.  Its 
position  in  subordinate  clauses,  S. 
66,  N.  15.  Not  to  be  omitted,  S. 
27,  N.  7.  The  grammatical  subject 
in  the  form  of  the  pron.  e#,  S.  104, 
N.  19. 

Subjunctive  Mood,  the.  Its  use, 
App.  §§  26-35. 

Subordinate  Clauses.  Their  con- 
struction, App.  §§  16-24. 

Superlative,  the,  of  an  adjective 
used  predicatively  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  am,  S.  120,  N.  14.  How 
to  form  the  relat.  Superlative  of 
adverbs,  S.  183,  N.  24. 

Supine,  the.  Explanation  and  use, 
S.  i,  N.  a.  Formation  of  the  Su- 
pine Present,  S.  i,  N.  2.  Used  for 
rendering  the  Eng.  Gerund  pre- 
ceded by  a  preposition,  S.  i,  N.  3. 
Expresses  purpose,  S.  19,  N.  7. 
Used  for  rendering  the  Eng.  Ge- 
rund governed  by  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
S.  34,  N.  10.  Used  in  connection 
with  the  verb  lefjmi,  S.  43.  N.  10. 


Suppose,  I,  in  interrogative  sentences, 
rendered  by  »oli(,  S.  92,  N.  3. 

T. 

Take,  to.  How  to  render,  S.  3,  N. 
8.  To  take  care  of,  how  to  render, 
S.  91,  N.7. 

teach,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  42,  N.  4, 
and  S.  43,  N.  10. 

that,  them,  those,  dependent  on  a 
prep.,  how  to  render,  S.  4,  N.  5,  B. 

that  and  those,  followed  by  a  relat. 
pron.,  cannot  be  rendered  by  the 
adv.  ba  in  connection  with  a  pre- 
ceding preposition,  S.  8,  N.  r. 

that  =  in  order  that,  how  to  render, 
S.  183,  N.  6. 

there  is  and  There  are,  rendered 
by  eg  oje&t,  S.  82,  N.  7. 

they,  used  in  an  indefinite  sense,  ren- 
dered by  man,  S.  134,  N.  4. 

think,  to,  how  to  render,  S.  64, 
N.  ir. 

to  =  in  order  to,  how  to  render,  S.  19, 
N.  7. 

to,  prep.,  how  to  render,  S.  72,  N.  4. 

trust,  to,  anything  to  a  person,  S.  91, 
N.  6. 

U. 

Use,  to,  v.  tr.  and  intr.,  how  to  render, 
S.  129,  N.  6. 

V. 

Verb,  the.  Agreement  of  verbs  with 
collective  nouns,  S.  69,  N.  17.  Aux- 
iliary of  tense  often  omitted  in 
subordinate  clauses,  S.  52,  N.  8. 
The  verb  or  copula  must  follow 
the  subject,  when  the  latter  begins 
the  Principal  Clause,  S.  5,  N.  2. 

Verbal,  the,  in  -ing,  how  to  render, 
S.  i,N.  3;  S.  34,  N.  10. 

very,  rendered  by  the  Superl.  of  the 
auv.  Ijocty,  S.  161,  N.  a. 

W. 

want,  to,  rendered  by  fteflen,  S.  63, 
N.  10. 

ti>a§.  When  required  as  a  relat. 
pron.,  S.  3,  N.  7.  Used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  preceding  whole  clause, 
as  a  transl.  of  '  which ',  S.  33,  N.  8. 

we,  in  an  indefinite  sense,  rendered  by 
man,  S.  134,  N.  4. 

,  conjugated  with  fein,  8.98^.5. 
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what  sort  of,  how  to  render,  S.  63, 

N.  2. 
vrhen.    Rendered  by  at3,  S.  4,  N.  2. 

Rendered  by  ivenn,   S.   18,   N.   6. 

Rendered  by  »o,  S.  131,  N.  4. 
where,  rendered  by  too,  S.  131,  N.  4. 
•which,  rendered  by  ftag,  S.  33,  N.  8. 
wife,  how  to  render,  S.  101,  N.  5. 
wish,  to,  rendered  by  toolkit,  S.  63, 

N.  10. 

tt>0,  relat.  conj.,  its  use,  S.  131,  N.  4. 
tt>oljl  =  I  suppose,  S.  92,  N.  3. 
ftoilftt.     Expresses  wish  and  want, 

S.  63,  N.  i  o.  —  =  to  be  going,  to  be 

on  the  point,  S.  67,  N.  2.  —  =  to  be 

about,  S.  6,  N.  4. 


wonder,  to,  how  to  render,   S.   90, 

N.  ii. 

28ott,  fcou?,  double  pi.,  S.  7,  N.  2. 
worth  remembering,  how  to  render, 

S.  157,  N.  22. 

Y. 

you.  Used  in  a  general  sense,  ren- 
dered by  man,  S.  92,  N.  5.  When 
rendered  by  3ljr,  S.  137,  N.  2. 

Z. 

$11,  prep.  Required  with  verbs  de- 
noting choosing,  appointing,  etc., 
S.  27,  N.  4,  and  S.  102,  N.  13. 


THE  END. 
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CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  : — 

THIRD   EDITION,  with  the  German  spelling  revised  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  German  Government  Regulations  of  1880. 

THE  GERMANS  AT  HOME;  A  Practical  Introduction  to  German 
Conversation,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Essentials  of  German 
Grammar,  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  changes  the  German  spelling  has 
undergone  through  the  Government  Regulations  of  1880. 

=*c= [Price  2S.  6d. 

SECOND  EDITION,  carefully  revised. 

THE  GERMAN  MANUAL ;  A  German  Grammar,  A  Reading-book, 
and  A  Handbook  of  Conversation  in  German.  [Price  ys.  6d. 

'  The  German  Manual '  is  intended  to  follow  '  The  Germans  At  Home.'  It  con- 
tains, besides  a  complete  Grammar,  a  series  of  interesting  anecdotes,  stories,  fables, 
letters,  and  conversations  arranged  in  progressive  order,  and  finishes  with  a  German 
Play,  and  Franz  Hoffman's  well  written  and  highly  interesting  story  of  '  BEETHOVEN,' 
especially  adapted  for  this  work.  It  offers  great  advantages  for  self-instruction,  and 
will  be  very  useful  to  persons  who,  having  a  certain  knowledge  of  German,  desire  to 
obtain  fluency  in  speaking  and  writing  the  language. 


A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  in  two  Parts. 
Part  I,  Accidence;  Part  II,  Syntax.  With  an  Appendix,  compre- 
hending : — 

IV.  The  Use  and  Signification   of  the 


Auxiliary  Verbs  of  Mood. 
V.  On  Punctuation.  [Price  y.  6J. 


I.  The  Declension  of  German  Nouns. 
II.  Essentials  of  Construction. 
III.  Essentials  of  Word-building. 

The  '  Grammar '  forms  the  first  part  of  the  '  German  Manual '  and,  in  this  separate 
form,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
German  Grammar  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  German  books.  It  is 
divided  into  paragraphs,  and  will  commend  itself  as  a  text-book  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  who,  in  pursuing  the  study  of  German  Literature  with  their  pupils,  require  a 
Grammar  in  a  concise  form  for  reference  and  study. 

''       SECOND  EDITION,  with  the  German  spelling  revised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
German  Government  Regulations  of  1880. 

GERMAN  COMPOSITION ;  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide  to 
the  art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German ;  with  an  Appendix 
containing,  among  other  matters,  a  Synopsis  of  the  changes  the 
German  spelling  has  undergone  through  the  Government  Regula- 
tions of  1880.  [Price  4-r.  6d. 
[A  Key  in  Preparation] 

The  book  has  been  arranged  so  that  it  may  he  used  with  advantage  by  students 
who  do  not  possess  the  author's  other  works. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  CHANGES  THE  GERMAN  SPELLING  HAS  UNDER- 
GONE THROUGH  THE  GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  OF  1880;  a 
concise  and  easy  Guide  for  English  students  of  German  desirous  of  adopting  the 
new  official  German  spelling.  Reprinted  from  '  German  Composition.' 

[Price  6(t. 

[Any  one  of  the  preceding  books,  being  complete  in  itself,  may  be  used 
independently  of  any  other  book  in  the  Series,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  student.] 

[P.  T.  O. 


EXTRACTS  FROM   OPINIONS 
ON   H.    LANGE'S    GERMAN    COURSE. 

'The  works  bear  evidence  of  remarkable  painstaking,  great 
teaching  power,  and  a  thorough  vinder  standing  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing.— DR.  KARL  DAMMANN,  Lecturer  on  the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  the  Mason  Science  College,  Queen's  College,  and  the  Midland  Institute, 
Birmingham. 

'The  Germans  at  Home.' 

'The  author  is  a  practical  teacher,  and  we  are  glad  to  recommend  his 
work  as  likely  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inevitable  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  first  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Happy  boys  and  girls 
of  the  present  day,  if  they  only  knew  their  own  blessings  ! ' 

Journal  of  Education. 

'"The  Germans  at  Home"  consists  of  forty  conversations,  intended  to 
illustrate  one  day  out  of  the  life  of  a  German  family  at  home,  as  its  name 
implies.  The  result  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  run  of  books  of 
this  class.  The  interest  of  the  student  is  sustained  throughout,  and  every- 
thing is  done  in  fact,  which  can  be  done  to  create  a  royal  road  to  a  know- 
ledge of  German.'  Manchester  Courier. 

' "  The  Germans  at  Home  "  is  an  excellent  book,  and  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
tensively used.'  Schoolmaster. 

'  The  traits  called  "  new  "  in  this  Course  are  thus  defined  by  the  author. 
"  First  the  Facts,  and  then  the  Theory,  the  Laws  and  the  Inferences." 
"  The  Germans  at  Home  "  (printed  in  Roman  characters)  contains  forty 
conversations,  all  connected,  so  as  "  to  illustrate  one  day  out  of  the  life  of  a 
German  family  at.  home."  The  themes  are  German,  the  idioms  are  modern, 
and  the  "variations"  that  follow  the  conversations  seem  likely  to  be 
useful.'  Athenxum. 


*A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.' 

'  The  author  has  obviously  studied  to  make  as  clear  as  possible  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  and  the  printer  has  aided  that  endeavour.' 

Athenxum. 

'  The  Grammar  is  a  good  one.'  Schoolmaster. 
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'The  Germans  at  Home'  and  'The  German 
Manual.' 

'  Instead  of  wearying  the  unhappy  student  with  learning  a  lot  of  dry  and 
elaborate  technicalities  of  accidence  and  syntax  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Lange 
starts  him  with  conversations — forty  in  number,  each  illustrative  of  one  day 
out  of  the  life  of  a  German  family  at  home — and  very  soon  lands  him  "  in 
medias  res  "  by  the  aid  of  interlinear  translation,  by  the  means  of  which  he 
can  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  structure  of  the 
language,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  the  language,  i.e.  of  its  accidence  and  syntax.  Thus  we  get  in  Mr. 
Lange's  system  the  facts  first,  and  then  proceed  to  the  theory,  laws,  and 
inferences — first  the  life  and  spirit,  then  the  form  and  body  in  which  they 
are  clothed.  Only  those  who  have  themselves  learnt  and  taught  (or  tried 
to  learn  and  teach)  German,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
this  plan,  which  avails  itself  of  the  two  leading  principles  which  underlie  all 
learning,  and  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  all  teaching,  viz.  the  principles  of 
imitation  and  of  variation.  When  we  remember  the  long  and  weary  hours 
spent  by  ourselves  in  learning  German,  we  envy  Mr.  Lange's  pupils,  and 
those  who  have  the  chance  of  using  his  books.'  Manchester  Critic. 

f  Mr.  Lange's  "  German  Course  "  is  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  useful.' 

Glasgow  News. 

'  Herr  Lange  has  worked  out  his  principle  most  successfully.' 

Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 


'The  German  Manual.' 

'This  is  a  very  elaborate  work.  It  contains  an  amount  of  matter 
unusually  great,  and  of  unquestionable  excellence.  If  not  multum  in 
parvo,  it  is  at  least  multum  in  uno.  The  bigness  of  the  book  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  author  has  amalgamated  with  this  volume  the  entire 
grammar,  which  is  also  published  in  a  separate  form.  The  grammar  is 
a  good  one ;  but  the  special  feature  of  the  "  German  Manual "  consists 
in  its  comprehensiveness,  which  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  sum- 
mary of  its  contents: — Part  I.  Accidence.  Part  II.  Syntax.  Part  III. 
Interlinear  Translation.  Part  IV.  German  for  Translation  into  English. 
Part  V.  Notes  and  Helpful  Hints.  Part  VI.  English  Version  of  Part  IV. 
for  Re-translation.  By  an  ingenious  system  of  adaptation,  the  six  parts 
are  to  be  proceeded  with  simultaneously.  Thus  every  part  throwing 
light  upon  the  rest,  and  the  student  having  to  deal  with  the  same  passages 
over  and  over  again,  the  process  of  mental  assimilation  is  likely  to  be 
rendered  more  real  and  rapid.  When  we  add  that  the  book  contains  a 
humorous  comedy  and  an  excellent  life  of  Beethoven,  our  readers  will 
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acknowledge  that  Herr  Lange  has  provided  that  variety  which  is  proverbi- 
ally charming.  From  the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  namby-pamby 
element — unfortunately  too  common  in  translation  exercises — as  well  as 
from  the  general  excellence  of  the  work,  it  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended, especially  for  the  use  of  adult  students.'  Schoolmaster, 
'  Herr  Lange's  method  is  excellent  for  simplicity  and  clearness.' 

Saturday  Re-view. 


'  German  Composition.' 

'  Having  used  H.  Lange's  Composition  for  about  a  couple  of  years  with 
my  advanced  pupils,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  it  has  more  than 
answered  the  very  favourable  expectations  I  had  formed  on  a  first  perusal 
of  the  work.  To  my  mind  its  chief  recommendations  are  :  — 

ist.  It  may  safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  learners  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  most  works  of  this  class. 

2nd.  The  judicious  manner  in  which  the  exercises  have  been  graduated, 
and  the  careful  elucidation  of  all  grammatical  difficulties. 

3rd.  The  admirable  rendering  of  English  idioms  into  their  German 
equivalents.'  —  JOHN  J.  T.  JACKSON,  Lecturer  on  Modern  Languages  and 
Philology  at  the  Lancashire  Independent  College)  and  the  H'tsleyan  College, 
Didsbury. 

1  After  a  very  careful  perusal  of  "  Hermann  Lange's  German  Compo- 
sition," I  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  book 
of  that  kind,  —  not  only  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  good  extracts  from 
modern  English  authors,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  thoroughness  and  correct- 
ness of  the  Notes.  I  shall  find  it  exceedingly  useful  with  my  pupils  for  the 
Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations.'  —  THEODORE  H.  DITTEL,  London, 
Tutor  to  Students  preparing  for  the  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

'  I  prefer  the  book  to  all  others  on  German  Composition.'  —  ERNEST 
R.  MORGAN,  London. 

1  We  begin  with  simple  stories  of  two  or  three  sentences  each,  and  so 
fully  annotated  that  they  may  be  read  off  into  German  by  a  pupil  who 
knows  his  first  accidence,  and  ascend  by  easy  gradients  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Macaulay. 

It  is  throughout  a  careful,  accurate,  and  scholarly  piece  of  work.' 

Journal  of  Education. 
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LEXICONS,  GRAMMARS,  ORIENTAL  WORKS,  &c. 

ANGLO-SAXON. — An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  based  on  the 

MS.  Collections  of  the  late  Joseph  Bosworth,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford.  Edited  and  enlarged  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Toller,  M.A.  (To  be  completed 
in  four  parts.)  Parts  I-III.  A — SAR.  410.  I5J.  each. 

ARABIC. — A  Practical  Arabic  Grammar.     Part  I.     Compiled 

by  A.  O.  Green,  Brigade  Major,  Royal  Engineers,  Author  of '  Modern  Arabic 
Stories  '  Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

CHINESE. — A  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language.    By  James 

Summers.     1863.   8vo.  half  bound,  I/.  8s. 

-  A  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms,  by  the  Chinese  Monk 

FA-HiEN.  Translated  and  annotated  by  James  Legge,  M. A.,  LL.D  Crown 
4to.  cloth  back,  IDJ.  6d. 

ENGLISH. — A  New  English  Dictionary,  on  Historical  Prin- 
ciples: founded  mainly  on  the  materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society. 
Edited  by  James  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  with  the  assistance  of  many  Scholars 
and  men  of  Science.  Part  I.  A— ANT.  Part  II.  ANT— BATTEN. 
Part  III.  BATTER— BOZ.  Imperial  410.  I2J.  6d.  each. 
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ENGLISH. — An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.   By  W.  W.  Skeat,  LittD.    Second  Edition.    1884.  410.  2/.  4*. 

— Supplement  to  the  First  Edition  of  the  above.  4to.  is.  6d. 

A  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.   Third  Edition.  1887.  Crown  8vo.  5*.  6</. 

GREEK. — A     Greek-English    Lexicon,    by    Henry    George 

Liddell,  D.D.,  and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.    Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Aug- 
mented throughout.     1883.    4to.  i/.  i6j. 

_A   Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and 

Scott's  4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.     Twenty-first  Edition. 
1884.    Square  i  2mo.  "js.dd. 

A    copious  Greek-English    Vocabulary,  compiled  from 


the  best  authorities.     1850.   24010. 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Accentuation,  by  H. 

W.  Chandler,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    1881.   Svo.    icxr.6</. 

HEBREW. — The  Book  of  Hebrew  Roots,  by  Abu  '1-Walid 

Marwan  ibn  Janah,  otherwise  called  Rabbi  Yonah.  Now  first  edited,  with  an 
Appendix,  by  Ad.  Neubauer.  1875.  4to.  2/.  "js.  6a. 

A   Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.     By 

S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.    Second  Edition.   1881.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.   ^s.  6d. 

Hebrew  Accentuation  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job. 

By  William  Wickes,  D.D.     1881.    Demy  Svo.   5*. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Accentuation  of  the  twenty-one  so-called 

Prose  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  William  Wickes,  D.D.  1887.  Demy 
Svo.  los.  6J. 

ICELANDIC. — An  Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  based  on  the 

MS.  collections  of  the  late  Richard  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  completed  by 
G.  Vigfiisson,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby.  by 
G.  Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L.  1874.  410.  3/.  7*. 

-  A  List  of  English  Words  the  Etymology  of  which  is 

illustrated  by  comparison  -with  Icelandic.  Prepared  in  the  form  of  an 
APPENDIX  to  the  above.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  1876.  stitched,  2s. 

•  An    Icelandic    Primer,    with     Grammar,   Notes,    and 

Glossary.    By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3.?.  6d. 

An  Icelandic  Prose  Reader,  with  Notes,  Grammar  and 

Glossary,  by  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.  1879. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  los.  6d. 

LATIN. — A  Latin  Dictionary,  founded  on  Andrews'  edition 

of  Freund's  Latin  Dictionary,  revised,  enlarged,  and  in  great  part  rewritten 
by  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  and  Charles  Short,  LL.D.  1879.  4to.  i/.  5*. 
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MELANESIAN. — The    Melanesian    Languages.       By    R.    H. 

Codrington,  D.D.,  of  the  Melanesian  Mission.     8vo.  iSs. 

SANSKRIT. — A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language^ 

arranged  with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Europe,  for  the  use  of 
English  Students,  by  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo. 
I5J. 

A    Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,    Etymologically    and 

Philologically  arranged,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English,  and  other  cognate  Indo-European  Languages.  By  Sir  M. 
Monier-Williams,  M.A.  1888.  4to.  4/.  14*.  6d. 

Nalopdkhydnam.       Story    of    Nala,    an    Episode     of 

the  Maha-Bharata :  the  Sanskrit  text,  with  a  copious  Vocabulary,  and  an 
improved  version  of  Dean  Milman's  Translation,  by  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.  1879.  8vo.  15^. 

-  Sakuntald.    A  Sanskrit  Drama,  in  Seven  Acts.    Edited 

by  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams,  M.A.     Second  Edition,  1876.   Svo.  2is. 

SVRIAC. — Thesaurus  Syriacus :  collegerunt  Quatremere,  Bern- 
stein, Lorsbach,  Arnoldi,  Agrell,  Field,  Roediger:   edidit  R.  Payne  Smith, 
S.T.P.   Fasc.  I-VI.    1868-83.  sm.  fol.  each,  i/.  is.   Fasc.  VII.   i/.  iu.  6d. 
Vol.  I,  containing  Fasc.  I-V,  sm.  fol.  5/.  5J. 

The  Book  ofKalllah  and  Dimnah.  Translated  from  Arabic 

into  Syriac.     Edited  by  W.  Wright,  LL.D.     1884.  Svo.  2U. 


GREEK  CLASSICS,  &c. 

Aristophanes:    A   Complete  Concordance  to   the  Comedies 

and  Fragments.     By  Henry  Dunbar,  M.D.     4to.  I/,  is. 

Aristotle:    The  Politics,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  etc.,  by 

W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Medium  Svo.  28^.    Just  Published. 

Aristotle :    The  Politics,  translated  into  English,  with  Intro- 
duction, Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indices,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.    Medium 

SVO.       2  VOls.    2IJ. 

Catalogus    Codicum    Graecorum    Sinaiticorum.      Scripsit   V. 

Gardthausen  Lipsiensis.     With  six  pages  of  Facsimiles.     Svo.  linen,  25*. 

Heracliti  Ephesii  Reliquiae.     Recensuit    I.    Bywatcr,   M.A. 

Appendicis  loco  additae  sunt  Diogenis  Laertii  Vita  Heracliti,  Particulae  Hip- 
pocratei  De  Diaeta  Libri  Primi,  Epistolae  Heracliteae.  1877.  Svo.  6j. 

Herculanensium  Voluminum  Partes  II.  1824.  Svo.  IOT. 
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Fragmenta  Herculanensia.    A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 

Oxford  copies  of  the  Herculanean  Rolls,  together  with  the  texts  of  several 
papyri,  accompanied  by  facsimiles.  Edited  by  Walter  Scott,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  2is. 

Homer:    A    Complete   Concordance    to    the   Odyssey    and 

Hymns  of  Homer  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Concordance  to  the  Parallel  Passages 
in  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Hymns.  By  Henry  Dunbar,  M.D.  1880.  ^to.il.is. 

Scholia   Graeca  in  Iliadem.     Edited   by   Professor   W. 

Dindorf,  after  a  new  collation  of  the  Venetian  MSS.  by  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A., 
Provost  of  Oriel  College.  4  vols.  Svo.  2/.  ioj.  Vols.  V  and  VI.  In  the  Press. 

Scholia  Graeca  in  Odysseam.     Edidit  Guil.  Dindorfius. 

Tomill.     1855.  8vo.    15*.  6d. 

Plato :  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  and 
a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by  James  Riddell,  M.A.    1878.  8vo.  8j.  6d. 

Philebus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 

Edward  Poste,  M.A.     1860.   8vo.  7*.  6d. 

-  Sophistes  and  Politicus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English 

Notes,  by  L.  Campbell.  M.A.     1867.    8vo.  i8s. 

Theaetetus,  with  a  revised  Text  and    English   Notes. 

by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.    Second  Edition.  8vo.  ioj.  6d 


The  Dialogues,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 

and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.    A  new  Edition  in  5  volumes,  medium 
8vo.   1875.   3/.  ioj. 

The  Republic,  translated  into  English,  with  an  Analysis 

and  Introduction,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.    Medium  Svo.   I2j.  6d. 
Thucydides :    Translated    into    English,   with    Introduction, 

Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indices.    By  B.  Jowett,  M.A.    2  vols.    1881. 
Medium  Svo.    i/.  I2J. 


THE   HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  &c. 

STUDIA  BIBLICA. — Essays  in  Biblical  Archaeology  and  Criti- 
cism, and  kindred  subjects.  By  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Svo. 
ioj.  6d. 

ENGLISH. — The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions, 

made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  John  WyclifFe  and  his  followers  :  edited  by 
the  Rev.J.  Forshalland  Sir  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  1850.  Royal  4to    3/.  3J. 
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[Also  reprinted  from  the  above,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary 
by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 

The  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 

Song  of  Solomon:  according  to  the  Wycliffite  Version  made  by  Nicholas 
de  Hereford,  about  A.D.  1381,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  A.D.  1388. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

The  New  Testament  in  English,  according  to  the  Version 

by  John  Wyclifife,  about  A.D.  1380,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  A.D. 
1388.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s.} 


ENGLISH.  —  The  Holy  Bible:  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page, 

of  the  Authorised  Version  published  in  the  year  1  6  1  1  .  Demy  4to.  half  bound, 
i/.  is. 

--  The  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David,  and  certain  Canticles, 

with  a  Translation  and  Exposition  in  English,  by  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole. 
Edited  by  H.  R.  Bramley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  M.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary.  Demy  8vo.  i/.  is. 

-  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job.     Delivered  in  Westminster 

Abbey  by  the  Very  Rev.  George  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster. Crown  8vo.  'js.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown 


8vo. 
GOTHIC.  —  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic  ;  according  to 

the  translation  made  by  Wulfila  in  the  Fourth  Century.  Edited  with  a 
Grammatical  Introduction  and  Glossarial  Index  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4*. 

GREEK.  —  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Inter- 

pretum  secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedit  potiorvarietas 
Codicis  Alexandrini.  Tqmi  III.  Editio  Altera.  iSmo.  i8j.  The  volumes 
may  be  had  separately,  price  6s.  each. 

-  Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt;    sive,  Veterum 

Interpretum  Graecorum  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  Fragmenta.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Field,  A.M.  a  vols.  1875.  4to-  5^  5J- 

-  •  The   Book  of   Wisdom:    the   Greek  Text,  the   Latin 

Vulgate,  and  the  Authorised  English  Version  ;  with  an  Introduction,  Critical 
Apparatus,  and  a  Commentary.  By  William  J.  Deane.M.  A.  Small4to.  \2s.6d. 

-  Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Antiquissimorum  Codicum 

Textus  in  ordine  parallel©  dispositi.  Accedit  collatio  Codicis  Sinaitici.  Edidit 
E.  H.  Hansell,  S.T.B.  Tomi  III.  1864.  8vo.  24*. 

Novum   Testamentum  Graece.     Accedunt  parallela   S. 


Scripturae  loca,  etc.     Edidit  Carolus  Lloyd,  S.T.P.R.    i8mo.  is. 
On  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  IDJ. 
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GREEK. — Novum  Testamentum  Graece  juxta  Exemplar  Millia- 

num.     i8mo.   is.  6d.     On  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  gs. 

Evangelia  Sacra  Graece.     Fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  6d. 

The  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Readings  adopted  by 

the  Revisers  of  the  Authorised  Version : — 

(1)  Pica  type,  with  Marginal  References.    Demy  8vo.  loj.  6d. 

(2)  Long  Primer  type.    Fcap.  8vo.   45.  6d. 

(3)  The  same,  on  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  155. 

The  Parallel  New  Testament,  Greek  and  English  ;  being 

the  Authorised  Version,  1611  ;  the  Revised  Version,  1881 ;  and  the  Greek 
Text  followed  in  the  Revised  Version.  8vo.  1 2s.  6d. 

The  Revised  Version  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Canon   Muratorianus :    the   earliest   Catalogue   of  the 

Books  of  the  New  Testament.    Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.    1867. 
4to.  loj.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    By  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 

HEBREW,  etc. — Notes  on   the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis.  With  Two  Appendices.  By  G.  J.  Spurrell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
ioj.  6d. 

The  Psalms  in  Hebrew  without  points .     1879.     Crown 

8vo.  Price  reduced  to  2s.,  in  stiff  cover. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.    Attributed 

to  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra.  Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
S.  R.  Driver,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  paper  covers,  3*.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Tobit.     A  Chaldee  Text,  from  a  unique 

MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  with  other  Rabbinical  Texts,  English  Transla- 
tions, and  the  Itala.  Edited  by  Ad.  Neubauer,  M.A.  1878.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.    A  new 

Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.    4  vols.    1859.  8vo.  I/,  is. 

LATIN. — Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Para- 

phrasi  Anglo-Saxonica.    Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.     1835.    8vo.  ios.6d. 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts :  No.  I.  The  Gospel  according 

to  St.  Matthew  from  the  St.  Germain  MS.  (g,).  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Appendices  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.  Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  6s. 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts:  No.  II.  Portions  of  the  Gospels 

according  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew,  from  the  Bobbio  MS.  (k),  &c. 
Edited  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  W.  Sanday,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  H.  J.  White, 
M.A.  Small  410.,  stiff  covers,  21  s. 
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LATIN — Old-Latin    Biblical    Texts:    No.  III.      The    Four 

Gospels,  from  the  Munich  MS.  (q),  now  numbered  Lat.  6224  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich.  With  a  Fragment  from  St.  John  in  the  Hof-Bibliothek  at 
Vienna  (Cod.  Lat.  502).  Edited,  with  the  aid  of  Tischendorfs  transcript 
(under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  by  H.  J.  White,  M.A.  Small 
4to.  stiff  covers,  1 2 s.  6d. 

OLD-FRENCH. — Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e 

Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aiiisque 
Monumentispervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel, 
Phil.  Doc.  1860.  8vo.  IOJ.  6d. 


FATHERS  OP  THE  CHURCH,  &c. 

St.  Athanasius :  Historical  Writings,  according  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Text.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1881.  Crown 
8vo.  los.  6d. 

Orations  against  the  Arians,    With  an  Account  of  his 


Life  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     1873.   Crown  8vo.  gs. 
S t.  Augustine :  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises,  and  the  Acts 

of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.     With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright, 
D.D.     Crown  8vo.  9-r. 

Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Cotmcils  of  Nicaea,  Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and  Chalcedon.   1877.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils. 


By  William  Bright,  D.D.     1882.    Crown  8vo.  5*.  6d. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.     Edidit 

P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  II.     1868.  8vo.  cloth,  zl.  2s. 
in  D.  Joannis  Evangelium.     Accedunt  Fragmenta  varia 

necnon    Tractatus   ad  Tiberium    Diaconum   duo.      Edidit  post  Aubertum 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  III.     1872.  8vo.  2/.  5*. 

Commentarii   in    Lucae   Evangelium    quae    supersunt 

Syriace.    E  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  A.M.     1858. 
4to.  i/.  is. 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     2  vols.     1859. 


8vo.  I4J. 

Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesseni,  Balaei,  aliorum- 

que  Opera  Selecta.    ECodd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannico  et  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.     1865.  8vo.   i/.  is. 
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Eusebius'   Ecclesiastical  History,   according   to    the   text   of 

Burton,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     1881.    Crown  8vo. 
8j.  6d. 

Irenaeus:  The  Third  Book  of  St.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes  and  a  Glossary  by  H.  Deane,  B.D. 
1874  Crown  8vo.  £s.  6J. 

Patrum    Apostolicorum,    S.   Clementis    Romani,    S.  Ignatii, 

S.  Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt.      Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.      Tomi  II. 
Fourth  Edition,  1863.  8vo.  i/.  is. 

Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History,   according  to    the   Text   of 

Hussey,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     1878.    Crown  8vo. 
7-r.  6J. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 

Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the 

uses  of Sanim,  York,  Hereford,  and  Bangor,  and  the  Roman  Liturgy  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  with  preface  and  notes.  By  William  Maskell,  M.A. 
Third  Edition.  1882.  8vo.  15*. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica.     Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

by  G.  H.  Moberly,  M.A.  1881.   Crown  8vo.   IOJ.  6<t. 

Bright  (  W.].     Chapters  of  Early  English   Church  History. 

1878.    8vO.     I2J. 

Burnefs  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  originals, 
by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  7  vols.  1865.  8vo.  Price  reduced  to  i/.  IO.T. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  Haddan,  B.D., 
and  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  and  III.  1869-71.  MediumSvo.  each  i/.  is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  1873.  Medium  8vo.   IQJ.  6<t. 

Vol.  II.  Part  II.    1878.  Church  of  Ireland;  Memorials  of  St.  Patrick. 
Stiff  covers,  3-r.  6d. 

Hamilton  (John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews],  The  Catechism 

of.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  Thomas  Graves  Law.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  8vo.  1 2 s.  6d. 

Hammond  (C.  E.).    Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western.    Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Liturgical  Glossary.  1878.  Crown  8 vo.  ios.6d. 
An  Appendix  to  the  above.  1879.  Crown  8vo.  paper  covers,  u.  6i/. 
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John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Eccle- 
siastical History.  [In  Syriac.]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton,  M.A. 
*853.  4to.  i/.  I2J. 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     1860.  8vo.  icxr. 

Leofric  Missal,  The,  as  used   in   the   Cathedral  of  Exeter 

during  the  Episcopate  of  its  first  Bishop,  A.D.  1050-1072;  together  with  some 
Account  of  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  the  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumieges,  and  a 
few  other  early  MS.  Service  Books  of  the  English  Church.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.  4to.  half  morocco,  35*. 

Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.    The  occasional 

Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  old  use  of  Salisbury,  the 
Prymer  in  English,  and  other  prayers  and  forms,  with  dissertations  and  notes. 
By  William  Maskell,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  1882.  3  vols.  8vo.  2/.  loj. 

Records  of  the  Reformation.  The  Divorce,  1527-1533.  Mostly 

now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  1870.  2  vols.  8vo. 
i/.  i6j. 

Shirley  (  W.  W.\   Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 

Age.     Second  Edition,  1874.  Fcap.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Stubbs  (  W.).    Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum.     An  attempt 

to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.  1858.  Small  4to. 
Ss.  (,d. 

Warren  (F.  £.).    Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church. 

1 88 1.  8vo.  I4J. 

ENGLISH    THEOLOGY. 

Bampton  Lectures,  1886.  The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alex- 
andria. By  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.  8vo.  loj.  f>d. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.    2  vols.  1874. 

8vo.  us. 

Also  separately, 

Sermons,  $s.  6d.  Analogy  of  Religion,  $s.6d. 

Greswclls  Harmonia  Evangelica.    Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  qs.  6d. 
Heurtley's  Harmonia  Symbolica:    Creeds    of    the   Western 

Church.    1858.    8vo.  6j.  6d. 

Homilies   appointed    to    be    read    in    Churches.     Edited    by 

J.  Griffiths,  M.A.    1859.  8vo.  7*.  6d. 
Hooker  s  Works,  with  his  life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 

Keble,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition.  Revised  by  A'.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  F.  Paget,  D.D.  3  vols.  medium  8vo.  36*. 
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Hooker  s  Works,  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A. 

2  vols.  1875.  8vo.   iu. 

Jewel's  Works.     Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.     8  vols.    1848. 

8vo.  i/.  IQS. 
Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.     Revised  and  corrected  by 

E.  Burton,  D.D.  Sixth  Edition,  1877.  8vo.   los.  6d. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with 

a  Preface  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  (>d. 

-  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.    A  new  Edition, 

with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.     1856.    8vo.    2!.  us. 

Wheattys  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.   A  new 

Edition,  1846.  8vo.  fj. 

Wyclif.    A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif^ 

by  W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  8vo.  3*.  (>d. 

-  Select  English    Works.     By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.   3  vols. 

1869-1871.  8vo.      i/.  is. 

Trialogus.    With   the  Supplement    now  first  edited. 


By  Gotthard  Lechler.   1869.   8vo.    'js. 


HISTORICAL   AND    DOCUMENTARY   WORKS. 
British  Barrows,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 

Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England.  By  William  Greenwell,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Together  with  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General  Remarks  on  Pre- 
historic Crania,  and  an  Appendix  by  George  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  1877- 
Medium  8vo.  25^. 

Clarendon's   History  of    the   Rebellion    and    Civil  Wars    in 

England.    7  vols.    1839.  i8mo.  I/,  is. 

Clarendon's  History   of   the  Rebellion    and    Civil   Wars    in 

England.  Also  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  in  which  is  included  a  Con- 
tinuation of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With  copious  Indexes. 
In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  1842.  \l.is. 

Clintons  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.      1 85 1 .     8vo.    6s.  6d. 

—  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.     1854.     8vo.   'js. 
Corpvs  Poeticvm  Boreale.    The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Northern 

Tongue,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Edited,  clas- 
sified, and  translated,  with  Introduction,  Excursus,  and  Notes,  by  Gudbrand 
Vigfusson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.  2  vols.  1883.  8vo.  42*. 
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Freeman  (E.  A.).  History  of  the  Norman  Conqttest  of  Eng- 
land; its  Causes  and  Results.  In  Six  Volumes.  8vo.  5/.  gs.  (>d. 

-  The  Reign  of  William  Ruftis  and  the  Accession  of 

Henry  the  First.     2  vols.  8vo.  i/.  i6j. 

Gascoigne's     Theological    Dictionary    ("  Liber    Veritatum ") : 

Selected  Passages,  illustrating  the  condition  of  Church  and  State,  1403-1458. 
With  an  Introduction  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.  Small  4to. 
ioj.  6d. 

Johnson    (Samuel,   LL.D.},    BoswelFs    Life    of;     including 

Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  Johnson's  Diary  of  a 
Journey  into  North  Wales.  Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  In  six 
volumes,  medium  8vo.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  Handwriting. 
Half  bound,  3/.  3^.  (See  p.  21.) 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.    Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 

1879.   4to-  stitched,  i s. 

Passio  et  Miracula  Beati  Olaui.  Edited  from  a  Twelfth- 
Century  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Frederick  Metcalfe,  M.A.  Small  410.  stiff 
covers,  6s. 

Protests  of  the  Lords,  including  those  which  have  been  ex- 
punged, from  1624  101874;  with  Historical  Introductions.  Edited  by  James 
E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.  1875.  3  vols.  8vo.  2/.  2j. 

Rogers  (y.  E.  T.}.     History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in 

England,  A.D.  1259-1793. 

Vols.  I  and  II  (1259-1400).  1866.  8vo.  2/.  is. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (1401-1582).  1882.  8vo.  2/.  ior. 

Vols.  V  and  VI  (1583-1702).     8vo.  2/.  ioj.    Just  Published. 

-  The  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  England.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Saxon  Chronicles  (Two  of  the]  parallel,  with  Supplementary 
Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.A.  1865.  8vo.  l6s. 

Stubbs  ( W.,  D.D.}.      Seventeen   Lectures   on   the  Study  of 

Medieval  a nd  Modern  History,  &c.,  delivered  at  Oxford  1867-1884.  Crown 
8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Sturhmga  Saga,  including  the  Islendinga  Saga  of  Lawman 

Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson. 
In  2  vols.  1878.  8vo.  2/.  is. 

York  Plays.    The  Plays  performed  by  the  Crafts  or  Mysteries 

of  York  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  I4th,  1 5th,  and  i6th  centuries. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Lord  Ashburnham. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Glossary  by  LucyToulmin  Smith.  8vo.  2 If. 
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Manuscript  Materials    relating    to   the    History   of  Oxford. 

Arranged  by  F.  Madan,  M.A.     8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Statutes  made  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  for  the  Colleges 

and  Halls  therein,  by  the  University  of  Oxford  Commissioners.     1882.    8vo. 
I2J.  6d. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.     1887.     8vo.  $s. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  the  year  1888.     Crown 

8vo.  AS.  6d. 

The  present  Edition  includes  all  Class  Lists  and  other  University  distinctions 
for  the  eight  years  ending  with  1887. 

Also,  supplementary  to  the  above,  price  5s.  (pp.  606), 

The  Honours  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford.   A  complete 

Record  of  University  Honours,  Officers,  Distinctions,  and  Class  Lists;  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  1883. 

The  Examination  Statutes  for  the  Degrees  of  B.A.,  B.  Mus., 

B.C.L.,  and  B.M.     Revised  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1887.     8vo. 
sewed,  is. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of 

Oxford.     Ninth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Acland(H.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.}.     Synopsis  of  the  Pathological 

Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum.     1867.    8vd.  2s.  6d. 

Biir don- Sander  son  (J.,  M.D.,  F.R.S  S.  L.  and  E.}.  Transla- 
tions of  Foreign  Biological  Memoirs.  I.  Memoirs  on  the  Physiology  of  Nerve, 
of  Muscle,  and  of  the  Electrical  Organ.  Medium  Svo.  2 1 s. 

De  Bary  (Dr.  A.].     Comparative  Anatomy  of  t/te   Vegetative 

Organs  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Ferns.  Translated  and  Annotated  by  F.  O. 
Bower,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and  D.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  With  241 
woodcuts  and  an  Index.  Royal  8vo.,  half  morocco,  \l.  2s.  6d. 

Goebel  (Dr.  K.\  Outlines  of  Classification  and  Special  Mor- 
phology of  Plants.  A  New  Edition  of  Sachs'  Text-Book  of  Botany,  Book  II. 
English  Translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  I.  Bayley  Balfour, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With  407  Woodcuts.  Royal  Svo.  half  morocco,  21  s. 

Sacks  (Julius  von}.     Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants. 

Translated  by  H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.  With  445  Woodcuts.  Royal  Svo. 
half  morocco,  it.  us.  6d. 
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De  Bary  (Dr.  A.}.     Comparative  Morphology  and  Biology  of 

the  Fungi,  Mycetozoa  and  Bacteria.  Authorised  English  Translation  by 
Henry  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  With  198  Woodcuts.  Royal  8 vo.,  half  morocco,  I/.  2 s.  6d. 

-  Lectures  on  Bacteria.  Second  improved  edition.  Au- 
thorised translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  Isaac  Bayley 
Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With  20  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Annals  of  Botany.     Edited  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A., 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sydney  H.  Vines,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  and  William  Gilson  Farlow, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U.S.  A.,  and  other  Botanists.     Royal  Svo.     Vol.  I.     Now  ready. 
Vol.  I.  No.  i,  8s.  6d.    No.  2,  7J.  6d.     Nos.  3  and  4,  i8s. 


Muller  (y.).     On  certain  Variations  in  the  Vocal  Organs  of 

the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Translated  by  F.  J.  Bell,  B.A.. 
and  edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.  With  Plates 
1878.  4to.  paper  covers,  Js.  6d. 

Price  (Bartholomew^  M.A.,  F.R.S.).     Treatise  on  Infinitesimal 

Calculus. 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  14*.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Second  Edition,  1865.     Svo.  i8j. 

Vol. III.  Statics,  including  Attractions;  Dynamics  of  a  Material  Particle. 
Second  Edition,  1868.    Svo.  i6j. 

Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  chapter  on  Theo- 
retical Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.     1862.    Svo.  i6j. 

Pritchard  (C-,  D.D.,  F.R.S.}.     Uranometria  Nova  Oxoniensis. 

A  Photometric  determination  of  the  magnitudes  of  all  Stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  from  the  Pole  to  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Equator.  1885.  Royal  Svo. 
8s.6<t. 

Astronomical    Observations    made    at    the    University 

Observatory,  Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  D.D.  No.  i. 
1878.  Royal  Svo.  paper  covers,  3-r.  6</. 

Rigaud 's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  i>]th  Century, 

with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rigaud, 
M.A.  2vols.  1841-1862.  Svo.  i8j.  6d. 

Rolleston  (George,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).     Forms  of  Animal  Life. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  descriptions  of  selected  types. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Hatchett  Jackson,  M.A. 
Medium,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  I/.  i6s. 

Scientific  Papers  and  Addresses.    Arranged  and  Edited 

by  William  Turner,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Edward 
Tylor,  F.R.S.  With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts,  a  vols.  Svo.  i/.  4*. 
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Westwood  (jf.  O.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).      Thesaurus  Entomologicus 

ffopeianus,  or  a  Description  of  the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to 
the  University  by  the  Rev.  William  Hope.  With  40  Plates.  1874.  Small 
folio,  half  morocco,  7/.  los. 


Sbacrefc  i3oofes  of  t&e 

TRANSLATED  BY  VARIOUS  ORIENTAL  SCHOLARS,  AND  EDITED  BY 
F.  MAX  MULLER. 

[Demy  8vo.  cloth.] 

Vol.   I.    The   Upanishads.     Translated  by  F.  Max   Miiller. 

Part  I.  The  A"Mndogya-upanishad,  The  Talavakara-upanishad,  The  Aitareya- 
arawyaka,  The  Kaushitaki-brahma«a-upanishad,  and  The  Vafasaneyi-saTwhita- 
upanishad.  ios.6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in    the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  VasishMa,  and  Baudhayana.  Translated  by 
Prof.  Georg  Buhler.  Part  I.  Apastamba  and  Gautama.  los.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con- 
fucianism. Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  I.  The  Shu  King,  The  Reli- 
gious portions  of  the  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsiao  King.  1 2s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.     Translated  by  James  Darme- 

steter.    Parti.    TheVendidad.     IGJ.  6</. 
Vol.  V.  The  Pahlavi  Texts.     Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  I.  The  Bundahij,  Bahman  Yajt,  and  Shayast  la-shayast.    1 2s.  6d. 

Vols.  VI  and  IX.  The  Qur'an.     Parts  I  and  II.     Translated 

by  E.  H.  Palmer.     2U. 

Vol.  VII.    The  Institutes  of  Vishwu.     Translated   by  Julius 

Jolly,     i os.  6d. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Bhagavadgita,  with  The  Sanatsu^atiya,  and 

TheAnugita.     Translated  by  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang.     los.  6d. 

Vol.  X.  The  Dhammapada,  translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max 

Miiller;  and  The  Sutta-Nipata,  translated  from  Pali  by  V.  Fausboll;  being 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Buddhists.  ior.  6d. 
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Vol.  XI.  Buddhist  Suttas.     Translated  from  Pali  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids.     I.  The  Mahaparinibbana  Suttauta  ;  2.  The  Dhamma-^akka- 
•     ppavattana  Sutta ;    3.  The  Tevi^a  Suttanta;    4.  The  Akankheyya  Sutta; 
5.  The-ffetokhila  Sutta;  6.  The  Maha-sudassana  Suttanta ;  7.  TheSabbasava 
Sutta.     i  os.  6d. 

Vol.  XII.  The  vSatapatha-Brahma/za,  according  to  the  Text 

of  the  Madhyandina  School.  Translated  by  Julius  Eggeling.  Part  I. 
Books  I  and  II.  1 2s.  6d. 

Vol.  XIII.  Vinaya  Texts.      Translated    from    the   Pali  by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  I.  The  Patimokkha. 
The  Mahavagga,  I-IV.  ioj.  6d. 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  VasishMa  and  Baudhayana.  Translated 
by  Georg  Biihler.  Part  II.  Vasish/^a  and  Baudhayana.  IQJ.  6d. 

Vol.  XV.    The  Upanishads.    Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Part  II.  The  KaMa-upanishad,  The  Muw^aka-upanishad,  The  Taittiriyaka- 
upanishad,  The  Brz'hadarawyaka-upanishad,  The  5Vetajvatara-upanishad,  The 
Praj/Ja-upanishad,  and  The  Maitrayawa-Brahmawa-upanishad.  loj.  6</. 

Vol.  XVI.    The   Sacred   Books   of  China.     The   Texts   of 

Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  II.  The  Yt  King. 
ioj.  6d. 

Vol.  XVII.   Vinaya  Texts.     Translated   from  the   Pali   by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  II.  The  Mahavagga, 
V-X.  The  Aullavagga,  I-III.  los.  6d. 

Vol.  XVIII.   Pahlavi    Texts.      Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  II.    The  Darfistan-i  Dlnik  and  The  Epistles  of  Manuj/Jihar.     i  2s.  6d. 

Vol.  XIX.  The  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king.    A  Life  of  Buddha 

by  A-rvaghosha  Bodhisattva,  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  by 
Dharmaraksha,  A.D.  420,  and  from  Chinese  into  English  by  Samuel  Beal. 
icj.  6d. 

Vol.  XX.  Vinaya  Texts.    Translated  from  the  Pali  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  III.  The  A'ullavagga,  IV-XII. 
ioj.  6</. 

Vol.  XXI.     The  Saddharma-puw/arika ;   or,  the  Lotus  of  the 

True  Law.    Translated  by  H.  Kern.     us.  (xf. 

Vol.  XXII.    £aina-Sutras.    Translated  from  Prakrit  by  Her- 
mann Jacobi.     Part  I.     The  AHranga-Sutra.    The  Kalpa-Sutra.    IQJ.  6J. 
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Vol.  XXIII.     The  Zend-Avesta.    Translated  by  James  Dar- 

mesteter.    Part  II.    The  Sirozahs,  Yarts,  and  Nyayu.     IQJ.  6d. 

Vol.  XXIV.  Pahlavi  Texts.      Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part    III.     Dina-i    Mainog-i     Khirad,    Sikand-gumanik,    and     Sad-Dar. 
IQJ.  6d. 


Second  Series. 

Vol.  XXV.     Manu.     Translated  by  Georg  B tinier.    21  s. 
Vol.  XXVI.      The   6atapatha-Brahma#a.      Translated    by 

Julius  Eggeling.    Part  II.     \2s.6d. 

Vols.  XXVII  and  XXVIII.     The  Sacred  Books  of  China. 

The  Texts  of  Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Parts  III  and  IV. 
The  Li  K\,  or  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Rules  of  Propriety,  or  Ceremonial 
Usages.  25J. 

Vols.  XXIX  and  XXX.     The  Grzhya-Sutras,  Rules  of  Vedic 

Domestic  Ceremonies.    Translated  by  Hermann  Oldenberg. 

Part  I  (Vol.  XXIX),  I2j.  6d.    Just  Published. 
Part  II  (Vol.  XXX).     /»  the  Press. 

Vol.   XXXI.     The   Zend-Avesta.     Part   III.     The   Yasna, 

Visparad,  Afrmagan,  and  Gahs.     Translated  by  L.  H.  Mills.     I2s.6d. 


The  following  Volumes  are  in  the  Press :— 

Vol.  XXXII.    Vedic  Hymns.    Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Parti. 

Vol.    XXXIII.       Narada,    and    some    Minor     Law-books. 

Translated  by  Julius  Jolly.     [Preparing.] 

Vol.  XXXIV.     The  Vedanta-Sutras,  with    Sankara's  Com- 
mentary.    Translated  by  G.  Thibaut.     [Preparing] 

***  The  Second  Series  -will  consist  of  Twenty-Four  Volumes. 
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I.    ENGLISH,  &c. 
An  Elementary  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book.     By 

O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 

in  Classical  Schools.    By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition.     Extra 
fcap.  8vo.   3-r.  6d. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers,  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.  Second  Edition.    In  2  veils.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 

Shairp  (J.C.,LL.D.\    Aspects  of  Poetry ;   being  Lectures 

delivered  at  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  ioj.  fid. 


A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.     By  John  Earle, 

M.A.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Gram- 
matical Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet.  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Second  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    By  the  same  Author.  Extra 

fcap.  Svo.     4-r.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 

By  the  same  Author.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  (>d. 

Old  English  Reading  Primers ;  edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

I.  Selected  Homilies  of  ^Elfric.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. ,  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

II.  Extracts  from  Alfred's  Orosius.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  stiff  covers,  is.  f>d. 

First  Middle  English  Primer,  with  Grammar  and  Glossary. 

By  the  same  Author.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Second  Middle  English  Primer.     Extracts   from    Chaucer, 

with  Grammar  and  Glossary.     By  the  same  Author.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Middle  English,  from  A.D.   1150  to 

1580.     By  A.  L.  Mayhew,  M.A.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.      Crown  Svo. 
half  roan,  is.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  including  a  Popular  Exposition  of 

the  Principles  of  Spelling  Reform.  By  H.  Sweet,  M.A.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

C 
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Elementarbuch    des     Gesprochenen    Englisch.        Grammatik, 

Texte  und  Glossar.  Von  Henry  Sweet.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo., 
stiff  covers,  2J.  (>d. 

History  of  English  Sounds  from  the  earliest  Period.     With 

full  Word-Lists.     By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  14*. 

Principles  of  English  Etymology.     First  Series.     The  Native 

Element.     By  W.  \V.  Skeat,  Litt.D.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 
The  Philology  of  the  English   Tongue.     By  J.  Earle,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

An  Icelandic  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 

By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

An  Icelandic  Prose  Reader,  with  Notes,  Grammar,  and  Glossary. 

By  G.  Vigfusson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Ormulum;    with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 

White.     Edited  by  R.  Holt,  M.A.    1878.    2  vols.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  21  j. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.     A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index. 

Part  I.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  From  Old  English  Homilies  to  King  Horn 
(A.D.  1150  to  A.D.  1300).  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  9^. 

Part  II.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  From  Robert 
of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (A.D.  1298  to  A.D.  1393).  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  "js.  6d. 

Specimens   of  English   Literature,   from    the    '  Ploughmans 

Crede'  to  the  '  Shepheardes  Calender'  (A.D.  1394  to  A.D.  1579).  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Fourth 
Edition.  Extra  fcap  Svo.  -,s.6d 


The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  in  three 

Parallel  Texts ;  together  with  Richard  the  Redeless.  By  William  Langland 
(about  1362-1399  A.D.).  Edited  from  numerous  Manuscripts,  with  Preface, 
Notes,  and  a  Glossary,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  2  vols.  Svo.  ^\s.  6d. 

TJie  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers   the   Plowman,   by 

William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  \\.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Fourth 
Edition  Extra  fcap.  8vo-  ^s.6d. 

Chaucer.     I.   The  Prologue    to    the    Canterbury    Tales;    the 

Knightes  Tale;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 
Sixty-sixth  thousand.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  (>d. 

— •  II.  The   Prioresses   Tale;    Sir   Thofias ;    The    Monkes 

Tale  ;  The  Clerkes  Tale  ;  The  Squieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4*.  6d. 
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Chaucer.    III.  The  Tale  of  the  ManofLavue;  The  Pardoneres 

Tale ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale ;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale.  By  the 
same  Editor.  New  Edition,  Revised.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4*.  6</. 

Gamelyn,  The  Tale  of.     Edited  with  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.,  by 

W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

Minot  (Laurence].     Poems.      Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Joseph  Hall,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Hulme  Grammar  School, 
Manchester. .  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

Spenser's  Faery  Queene.     Books  I  and  II.     Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D., 
and  Glossary  by  A.  L.  Mayhew,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  each. 

Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book   7.     Edited   by    R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 
The  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus  with  The   Two  Parts  of  the 

Return  from  Parnassus.  Three  Comedies  performed  in  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  A.D.  MDXCVII-MDCI.  Edited  from  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Medium  8vo.  Bevelled  Boards,  Gilt  top,  8s.  6d. 

Marlowe  and  Greene.     Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 

Faustus,  and  Greeners  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Marlowe.    Edward  II.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.     By 

O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Paper  covers,  2s.     Cloth  3*. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare.-    Select  Plays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  is.  Macbeth,  is.  6d. 
Richard  the  Second,  is.  6d.  Hamlet,  zs. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

The  Tempest,     is.  6d.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.   is.6d. 

As  You  Like  It.     u.  6d.  Coriolanus.    2s.  6d. 

Julius  Caesar,     zs.  Henry  the  Fifth,    zs. 

Richard  the  Third,     zs.  6d.  Twelfth  Night,     is.  6d. 

King  Lear.     is.  6d.  King  John.     is.  6d. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist;   a  popular  Illustration  of 

the  Principles  of  Scientific  Criticism.  By  R.  G.  Moulton,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  5*. 
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Bacon.     I.  Advancement  of  Learning.    Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s.  (>d. 

II.  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

S.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.    In  Preparation. 

Milton.    I.  Areopagitica.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

John  W.  Hales,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

II.  Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.     2  vols. 


Fifth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6j.  6d.  Sold  separately,  Vol.  I.4J.;  Vol.11. 

In  paper  covers  : — 
Lycidas,  3^.        L'Allegro,  ^d.        II  Penseroso,  $d.        Comus,  6d. 

III.  Paradise  Lost.    Book  I.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  cover,  I  s.  f>d. ;  in  white  Parchment,  $s.  6d. 

IV.  Samson  Agonistes.     Edited  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  John  Churton  Collins.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  u. 

Bunyan.  I.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding,  Rela- 
tion of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan.  Edited,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venables,  M.A.  1879.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  JJ. 
In  ornamental  Parchment,  6s. 

II.   Holy  War,  &>c.     Edited    by    E.   Venables,    M.A. 
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Clarendon.     History  of  the  Rebellion.      Book    VI.      Edited 

by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  45-.  6d. 

Dryden.     Select  Poems.     Stanzas   on   the   Death   of  Oliver 

Cromwell;  Astrsea  Redux;  Annus  Mirabilis ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel; 
Religio  Laici ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.     Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  D.D.    Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is. 

Addison.   Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With  Notes. 

By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  41.  6d.    In  ornamental  Parchment,  6s. 

Steele.     Selections  from  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian. 

Edited  by  Austin  Dobson.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4*.  6d.   In  white  Parchment,  "js.  6d. 

Pope.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 
—  I.    Essay  on  Man.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
-  II.  Satires  and  Epistles.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2j. 
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Parnell.     The  Hermit.     Paper  covers,  id. 

Gray.     Selected  Poems.     Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.     Stiff  covers,  i s.  6d.     In  white  Parchment,  3.?. 
-  Elegy  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.     Paper  covers,  id. 
Goldsmith.     Selected  Poems.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.      Extra  fcap.  8vo.  $s.  6d.    In  white  Parchment, 
4J.  6d. 

The  Deserted  Village.     Paper  covers,  id. 

Johnson.     I.  Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope.     Edited 

by  Alfred  Milnes,  M.A.  (London).     Extra  fcap.  8vo.   4*.  6d.,  or  Lives  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  only,  stiff  covers,  2s.  6d. 

II.  Rasselas.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Bevelled  boards,  3.?.  6d.    In  white 
Parchment,  4^.  6d. 

III.   Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.     With  Notes,  by  E.  J. 

Payne,  M.A.    Paper  covers,  \d. 

-  IV.  Life  of  Milton.    By  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.    In  the  Press. 
V.    Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Samuel  Johnson.     Edited  by 


G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.     Crown  8vo.   7*. 

VI.  Boswells  Life  of  Johnson.     With  the  Journal  of  a 

Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  Edited,  with  copious  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Index,  by 
G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Pembroke  College.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
6  vols.  Medium  8vo.  Half  bound,  3/.  y. 

Cowper.     Edited,  with   Life,   Introductions,  and   Notes,  by 

H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A. 

I.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from  the 


Minor  Pieces,  A.D.  1779-1783.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

II.   The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the 

Minor  Poems,  A.D.  1784-1799.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3-r. 

Burke.     Select  Works.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A. 

•  I.   TJiougJits  on  the  Present  Discontents  ;  the  two  Speeches 

on  America.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

—  II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.    Second  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5-r. 

III.  Four  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the 

Regicide  Directory  of  France.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5*. 
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Keats.  Hyperion,  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  B.A. 

Paper  covers,  ^d. 

Byron.     Childe  Harold.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3^.  6d.     In  white  Parchment,  5*. 

Scott.     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     Edited  with  Preface  and 

Notes  by  W.  Minto,  M.A.     With  Map.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Stiff  covers,  2*. 
Ornamental  Parchment,  $s,  6d. 

—  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     Introduction  and  Canto  I, 

with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  same  Editor.    6rf. 

II.    LATIN. 

Rudimenta  Latina.     Comprising  Accidence,  and  Exercises  of 

a  very  Elementary  Character,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.     By  John  Barrow 
Allen,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

An  Elementary  Latin   Grammar.      By  the    same  Author. 

Fifty- Seventh  Thousand.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2S.6d. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.     By  the  same  Author.     Fourth 

Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book.    By  the  same  Author.    Extra 

fcap.  Svo.   3J.  6d. 

A  Key  to  First  and  Second  Latin  Exercise  Books,  in  one  volume,  price  5^. 
Supplied  to  Teachers  only  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Clarendon 
Press. 

Reddenda  Minora,  or  Easy  Passages,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 

Unseen  Translation.     For  the  use  of  Lower  Forms.     Composed  and  selected 
by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

Anglice     Reddenda,    or    Extracts,    Latin    and     Greek,    for 

Unseen  Translation.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Anglice   Reddenda.     Second  Series.     By  the   same  Author. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.     For  the  use  of  Passmen 

and  others.    Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.     Seventh  Edition.    Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Exercises  in   Latin  Prose  Composition ;    with  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Passages  of  Graduated  Difficulty  for  Translation  into  Latin.     By 
G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4*.  6d. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Latin  Elegiacs.    By  H.  Lee- Warner,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3.?.  6d. 

First  Latin  Reader.     By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 
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Caesar.     The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and 

Maps.     By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

Part  I.  The  Gallic  War.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4-r.  6d. 

Part  II.   The  Civil  War.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

The  Civil  War.    Book  I.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Cicero.      Speeches  against  Catilina.     By  E.  A.  Upcott,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  in  Wellington  College.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra/cap. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Cicero.    Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 

Notes.     By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.    In  three  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is.  (>d. 

Part  I.      Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History.    Third  Edition 
Part  II.    Omens  and  Dreams:  Beauties  of  Nature.    Third  Edition. 
Part  III.  Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces.     Third  Edition. 

Cicero.     De  Senectute.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  L.  Huxley,  M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S. 

Cicero.     Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.     By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,   M.A.,  and   E.  R.    Bernard,    M.A.      Second-  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3.?. 

Cicero.     Select  Orations  (for   Schools).     In  Verrem   I.     De 

Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii.    Pro  Archia.    Philippica  IX.    With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Cicero.     In   Q.  Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  In  C.  Verrem  Actio 

Prima.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
limp,  is.  6d. 

Cicero.     Speeches  against  Catilina.     With   Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  E.  A.  Upcott,  M.A.      In  one  or  two  Parts.      Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  bd. 

Cornelius  Nepos.    With  English  Notes.     By  Oscar  Browning, 

M.A.     Third  Edition.  'Revised  by  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.) 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3-f. 

Horace.     Selected  Odes.     With  Notes  for  the  use  of  a  Fifth 

Form.    By  E.  C.  Wickham,  M.A.    In  one  or  two  Parts.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  "is. 

Livy.     Selections  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and  Maps.     By 

H.  Lee-Warner,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    In  Parts, limp,  each  is.  6d. 
Part  I.  The  Caudine  Disaster.    Part  II.  Hannibal's  Campaign 
in  Italy.     Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Livy.     Books  V-VII.     With    Introduction   and   Notes.     By 

A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.      Second  Edition.      Revised  by  P.  E.  Matheson,   M.A. 
(In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  S-r. 

Livy.     Books  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII.     With  Introduction 

and  Notes.    By  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.    Extra  leap.  Svo.  4*.  dd. 
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Ovid.    Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.    With  Introductions 

and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.    By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.     Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5*.  6d. 

Ovid.  Tristia.  Book  I.  The  Text  revised,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  S.  G.  Owen,  B.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Plautus.     Captivi.     Edited  by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  M.A.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)  2S.  6d. 

Plautus.     The  Trinummus.    With  Notes  and  Introductions. 

(Intended  for  the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)    ByC.  E.  Freeman,  M.A., 
and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3.?. 

Pliny.     Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.     By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3*. 

Sallust.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  W.  W.  Capes, 

M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4-r.  6d. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-IV.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  (for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Junior  Students),  by  H.  Furneaux, 
M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  &. 

Tacitus.     The  Annals.   Book  I.    With  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  2s. 
Terence.     Andria.     With  Notes  and  Introductions.     By  C. 

E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

-  Adelphi.     With  Notes  and  Introductions.    (Intended  for 

the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)     By  A.  Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  3-r. 

Phormio.      With    Notes    and   Introductions.      By   A. 

Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^-. 
Tibulhts  and  Proper tius.    Selections.    Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay, 

M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    (In  one  or  two  vols.)  6s. 

Virgil.    With  Introduction  and  Notes      By  T.  L.  Papillon, 

M.A.    Two  vols.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d.     The  Text  separately,  4^.  6d. 

Virgil.    Bucolics.     Edited  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.      In  one 

or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Virgil.    Aeneid  I.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  6d. 

Virgil.     Aeneid  IX.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  A.  E.  Haigh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,   Oxford.     Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  6d.     In  two  Parts,  2s. 
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Avianus,  The  Fables  of.     Edited,  with  Prolegomena,  Critical 

Apparatus,  Commentary,  etc.     By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo. 
8j.  6d. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Liber.     Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum  cri- 

ticum  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis.  A.M.     1878.    Demy 
8vo.  i6s. 

A  Commentary  on  Catullus.     By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A. 

1876.    Demy  8vo.  i6j. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recognitionem 

Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  A.  S. 

Wilkins,  M.A. 

Bookl.  Second  Edition.  1888.  8vo.  fs.  6d.         Book  II.  1881.  8vo.  5*. 

-  Philippic  Orations.     With  Notes.     By  J.  R.  King,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     1879.     8vo.  IQJ.  6d. 

Cicero.     Select  Letters.     With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 

and  Appendices.     By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  i8s. 

-  Select  Letters.     Text.     By  the  same  Editor.     Second 

Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^. 

pro  Cluentio.     With  Introduction   and   Notes.     By  W. 


Ramsay, M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.   2nd  Ed.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Volume  I.  The  Odes,  Carmen 

Seculare,  and  Epodes.     By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
1877.     Demy  8vo.  I2j. 

A  reprint  of  the  above,  in  a  size  suitable  for  the  use 

of  Schools.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Livy,  Book  I.     With  Introduction,  Historical  Examination, 

and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     1881.    8vo.  6s. 

Ovid.    P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Ibis.     Ex  Novis  Codicibus  edidit, 

Scholia  Vetera  Commentarium  cum  Prolegomenis  Appendice  Indice  addidit, 
R.  Ellis,  A.M.     8vo.  los.  6d. 

Persius.    The  Satires.   With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 

By  John  Conington,  M.A.      Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.     Second 
Edition.     1874.     8vo.  7s-  6d. 

Juvenal.     XIII  Satires.      Edited,   with    Introduction    and 

Notes,  by  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.  A.,  and  Herbert  A.  Strong,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  Liverpool  University  College,  Victoria  University.     In  two  Parts. 
Crown  8vo.     Complete,  6s. 
Also  separately,  Part  I.  Introduction,  Text,  etc.,  3.?.        Part  II.  Notes,  3-r.  6d. 

Tacitus.     The  Annals.     Books  I- VI.     Edited,  with    Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  Furneaux,  M.A.    8vo.  i8j. 
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King  (j.  £.,  M.A.)  and  C.  Cookson,  M.A.     The  Principles  of 

Sound  and  Inflexion,  as  illustrated  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.    1888. 
8vo.  i8j. 

Nettles/lip  (//.,  M.A.}.  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Latin  Scholarship  and  Literature.  Crown  8vo.  7J.  6d. 

The  Roman  Satura.     8vo.  sewed,  i s. 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil.     8vo.  sewed,  2s. 

Papillon  (T.  L.,  M.A.}.     A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology, 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     1882.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Pinder  (North,  M.A.}.     Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin 

Poets.     1869.    8vo.  I5J. 

Sellar  (  W.  Y.,  M.A.}.     Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

VIRGIL.     New  Edition.   1883.   Crown  8vo.  9*. 

Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.     New  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.     1881.     8vo.  14.?. 

Wordsworth  (y.,  M.A.}.    Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early 

Latin.     With  Introductions  and  Notes.    1874.    8vo.   i8j. 

III.    GREEK. 

A  Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  Language. 

By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Seventh  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

A  Greek  Testament  Primer.  An  Easy  Grammar  and  Read- 
ing Book  for  the  use  of  Students  beginning  Greek.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Miller, 
M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  y.  6J. 

Easy  Greek  Reader.     By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.     In  one  or 

two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

Graccae  Grammaticae  Rudimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.     Auc- 

tore  Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.     Nineteenth  Edition,  1882.     ismo.  45. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 

4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.    Twenty-first  Edition.     1886. 
Square  i2ino.  js.  fid. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective.    By  W.  Veitch.    Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  IDJ.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools)  :    abridged 

from  his  larger  work  by  H.W.  Chandler,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.ftd. 

A  SERIES  OF  GRADUATED  GREEK  READERS: — 

First  Greek  Reader.    By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.    Second 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Second  Greek  Reader.     By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.     Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  3J.  6d. 
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Fourth  Greek  Reader ;  being  Specimens  of  Greek  Dialects. 

With  Introductions,  etc.    By  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

Fifth  Greek  Reader.     Selections  from    Greek    Epic    and 

Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.    By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  6J. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry:  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  Collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory  Notices 
and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.L.  Shadwell,  M.A.  Extrafcap. 
8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Aeschylus.  Promethetts  Bound  (for  Schools).  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Agamemnon.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Arthur 

Sidgwick,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     In  one  or  two  parts.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3.?. 

Choephoroi.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  same 


Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.   3.5. 

Eumenides.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  same 

Editor.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

Aristophanes.     In  Single  Plays.     Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

Introductions,  &c.,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
I.  The  Clouds,  Second  Edition,  2s. 
II.  The  Acharnians,  Third  Edition..    In  one  or  two  parts,  3^. 

III.  The  Frogs,  Second  Edition.     In  one  or  two  parts,  3-r. 

IV.  The  Knights.     In  one  or  two  parts,  3-r. 

Cebes.     Tabula.     With   Introduction  and   Notes.     By  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Demosthenes.      Orations  against  Philip.      With  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  and  P.  E.  Matheson,  M.A.      Vol.  I. 
Philippic  I.     Olynthiacs  I-III.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J. 

Euripides.    Alcestis  (for  Schools).    By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

Helena.     Edited,   with    Introduction,   Notes,  etc.,    for 

Upper  and  Middle  Forms.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3-r. 

IpJiigenia  in  Tatiris.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

etc.,  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  3-r. 

Medea.     By  C.  B.  Heberden,  M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts. 


Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 
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Herodotus,  Book  IX.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Evelyn  Abbott, 

M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3-r. 

Herodotus,  Selections  from.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes. 

and  a  Map,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6J. 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books   I-XII   (for  Schools).     By  W.  W. 

Merry,   D.D.    Fortieth  Thousand.    {In   one  or  two  PartsO     Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  5*. 

Books  I,  and  II,  separately,  each  is.  6d. 

-  Odyssey,  Books   XIII-XXIV   (for    Schools).     By   the 

same  Editor.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5J. 

-  Iliad,  Book  I  (for  Schools).     By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2j. 

Iliad,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).  With  an  Introduction, 

a  brief  Homeric  Grammar,  and  Notes.     By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.     Second 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6s. 

Iliad,  Books  VI  and  XXI.      With    Introduction    and 


Notes.  By  Herbert  Hailstone,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  u.  6d.  each. 

Lucian.     Vera   Historia  (for  Schools).     By   C.   S.  Jerram, 

M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
Lysias.     Epitaphios.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 

by  F.  J.  Snell,  B.A.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Plato.   Meno.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  St.  George 

Stock,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)      Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

Plato.     The  Apology.     With    Introduction    and    Notes.     By 

St.  George  Stock,  M.A.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Sophocles.      For   the   use   of  Schools.      Edited   with   Intro- 
ductions and  English  Notes.     By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     2  Vols.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     \os.  6d. 
Sold  separately,  Vol.  I,  Text,  +s-  f>d. ;  Vol.  II,  Explanatory  Notes,  6s. 

Sophocles.     In   Single  Plays,  with  English   Notes,  &c.     By 

Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp. 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,    Philoctetes.   New  and  Revised  Edition,  2s.  each. 
Oedipus  Coloneus,          Antigone,  is.  <)d.  each. 
Ajax,         Electra,        Trachiniae,  2s.  each. 

—  Oedipus   Rex:    Dindorfs    Text,    with    Notes    by    the 

present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  is.  6d. 

Theocritus  (for   Schools).     With   Notes.     By  H.  Kynaston, 

D.D.  (late  Snow).     Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4*.  6d. 
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Xenophon.     Easy  Selections  (for  Junior   Classes).     With  a 

Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.     By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C. L.,  and  C.  S.  Jerram, 
M.A.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  y.dd. 

Xenophon.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 

J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.     Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 

—  Anabasis,  Book  I.     Edited  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes 

and  Private  Students.   With  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.    By  J.  Marshall,  M.A., 
Rector  of  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

-  Anabasis,  Book  II.     With  Notes  and  Map.     By  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8 vo.    2s. 

Cyropaedia,  Book  I.   With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  Bigg, 

D.D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Cyropaedia,  Books  IV  and  V.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2^.  6d. 


Aristotle's  Politics.  With  an  Introduction,  Essays,  and  Notes. 

By  W.  L.  Newman,   M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol   College.     Vols.   I   and   II. 
Medium  8vo.  aSs. 

Aristotelian  Studies.     I.  On   the   Structure  of  the   Seventh 

Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  By  J.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.    8vo.  stiff,  5*. 

Aristotelis   Ethica  Nicomachea,   ex    recensione   Immanuelis 

Bekkeri.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 

Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.     The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 

and  ^Eschines  on  the  Crown.     With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.    By 
G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.Simcox,  M.A.     1872.  8vo.  i2s. 

Head  (Barclay  V.}.    Historia  Numorum :  A  Manual  of  Greek 

Numismatics.     Royal  8vo.  half-bound.     2/.  2s. 

Hicks  (E.  L..M.A.).  A  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscrip- 
tions. Demy  Svo.  IQJ.  6</. 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.    Edited  with  English  Notes, 

Appendices,  etc.    By  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.,  and  the  'late  James  Riddell,  M.A. 
1886.    Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  i6.r. 

Homer.  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect.   By  D.  B.  Monro, 

M.A.     Demy  Svo.  los.  (>d. 

Polybius.  Selections  from  Polybius.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Strachan- 
Davidson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  With  three  Maps. 
Medium  8vo.  buckram,  2  is.  Just  Published. 

Sophocles.     The  Plays  and  Fragments.     With  English  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.    2  vols. 

Vol.1.    Oedipus  Tyrannus.    Oedipus  Coloneus.    Antigone.    Svo.  i6j 
Vol.  II.  Ajax.   Electra.  Trachiniae.  Philoctetes.   Fragments.     Svo.  i6s. 
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IV.   FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN. 

Brackets  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language. 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  •js.  f>d. 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.     Trans- 
lated by  G.  W.  Kitchin.  D.D.     Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6</. 

Works  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A. 

Primer  of  French  Literature.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is. 
Short  History  of  French  Literature.     Crown  8 vo.  ios.6d. 

Specimens  of  French  Literature,  from  Villon  to  Hugo.  Crown 
8vo.  gs. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA. 
Corneille's  Horace.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintslmry,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Moliere's  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A      Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

Racine's  Esther.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Beaumarchais"1  LeBarbier  de  Seville.   Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Voltaire's  Merope.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbnry.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

Mussefs  On  ne  badine pas  avcc  V Amour,  and  Fantasio.  Edited, 
with  Prolegomena,  Notes,  etc.,  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  2s. 

The  above  six  Plays  may  be  had  in  ornamental  case,  and  bound 
in  Imitation  Parchment,  price  1 2 s.  f>d. 


Perraulfs  Popular  Tales.     Edited  from  the  Original  Editions, 

with  Introduction,  etc.,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.      Small  410.   Hand-made 
paper,  vellum  back,  gilt  top,  15*. 

Sainte-Benve.   Selections  from  the  Causeries  du  Lundi.   Edited 

by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2S. 

Quinet's  Lettres  a  sa  Mtre.     Selected  and  edited  by  George 

Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Gaiitier,  Thtophile.     Scenes  of  Travel.     Selected  and  Edited 

by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2J. 

L' Eloquence  de  la  Chaire  et  de  la  Tribune  Frangaises.     Edited 

by  Paul  Blouet,  B.A.     Vol.  I.    Sacred  Oratory.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6J. 
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Edited  by  GTJSTAVE  MASSON,  B.A. 

ComeilUs  Cinna.    With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc.   Extra  fcap,  8vo. 

cloth,  2s.    Stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

Louis  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries ;  as  described  in  Extracts 

from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  With  English  Notes, 
Genealogical  Tables,  &c.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Maistre,  Xavier  de.     Voyage  atitonr  de  ma  Chambre.     Ourika, 

by  Madame  de  Duras;  Le  Vienx  Tailleur,  by  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian ; 
La  Veillee  de  Vincennes,  by  Alfred  de  Vigny ;^  Les  Jumeaux  de  1'Hotel 
Corneille,  by  Edmond  About ;  Mesaventures  d'un  Ecolier,  by  Rodolphe  Topffer. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre.    Limp,  u.  6d. 
Moliere' s  Les  Fourberies  de   Scapin,   and   Racine's  Athalie. 

With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Moliere.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Moliere's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.    With  Voltaire's  Life  of 

Moliere.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.     With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.    Stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

Racine's   Andromaqne ,  and    Corneille  s  Le   Menteur.      With 
Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Regnard's  Le  Jouetir,  and  Brueys  and  Palaprafs  Le  Grondeur. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Slvigne',  Madame  de,  and  her  chief  Contemporaries,  Selections 

from  the  Correspondence  of.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls'  Schools. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3.?. 

Dante.    Selections  from  the  Inferno.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes.     By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4*.  6ct. 

Tasso.    La  Gerusalemme  Liberata.     Cantos  i,  ii.    With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 


V.    GERMAN. 
•Scherer  (  W.).    A  History  of  German  Literature.    Translated 

from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Mrs.  F.  Conybeare.  Edited  by  F.  Max 
Mullcr.  2  vols.  Svo.  2is. 

Max  Midler.     The  German  Classics,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 

Nineteenth  Century.  With  Biographical  Notices,  Translations  into  Modern 
German,  and  Notes.  By  F.  Max  Mu'ller,  M.A.  A  New  Edition,  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  Adapted  to  Wilhelm  Scherer's  '  History  of  German  Literature,' 
by  F.  Lichtenstein.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  3U. 
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GERMAN  COURSE.    By  HEBMANN  LANGE. 

The  Germans  at  Home ;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 

Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German  Grammar. 
Third  Edition.     8vo.  2j.  6d. 

The  German  Manual ;  a  German  Grammar,  Reading  Book, 

and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.    8vo.  *js.  6d. 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language.     8vo.  3^.  6d. 

German  Composition  ;  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide  to 

the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German.     Ed.  2.     Svo.  4.?.  6d. 

German  Spelling;   A  Synopsis  of  the  Changes  which  it  has 
undergone  through  the  Government  Regulations  of  1880.     Paper  covers,  6d. 


Lessing^s  Laokoon.    With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 

By  A.  Hamann,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.    Translated  into  English  Verse  by 

E.  Massie,  M.A     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  $s. 

GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

With  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Critical  Introductions,  Arguments 
(to  the  Dramas],  and  Complete  Commentaries. 

Edited  by  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM,  Phil.  Doc.  Professor  in  King's 
College,  London. 

Lessing  : 

(a)  Nathan  der  Weise.     A  Dramatic  Poem.    4^.  6d. 

(b)  Minna  von  Barnhelm.    A  Comedy.    35.  6d. 

Goethe : 

(a)  Egmont.    A  Tragedy.    $s. 

(&)  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     A  Drama.    3^. 

Schiller : 

(a)  Wilhelm  Tell.    A  Drama.     Large  Edition.    With  a  Map.    3^.  €d. 
(If)   Wilhelm  Tell.     School  Edition.    With  a  Map.    is. 

(c)  Historische  Skizzen.    With  a  Map.    2s.  6d. 

Heine  : 

(«)  Prosa :  being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Writings.   4^.  6d. 

(b)  Harzreise.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper  covers,  is.  6d. 

Modern  German  Reader.     A  Graduated   Collection  of  Ex- 
tracts from  Modern  German  Authors  : — 
Part  I.     Prose  Extracts.     With  English  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and 

a  Complete  Vocabulary.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.6d. 

Part  II.    Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     With  English  Notes  and  an  Index. 
Second  Edition.   2s.  6d. 
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Becker  (the  Historian): 

Friedrich  der  Grosse.     Edited,  with  Notes,  an  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, and  a  Map.  3*.  6d.    Just  Published. 


Niebuhr : 

Griechische  Heroen-Geschichten  (Tales  of  Greek  Heroes).  Edited, 
with  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  Emma  S.  Buchheim.  Second, 
Revised  Edition,  cloth,  2s. 


A  Middle   High   German  Primer.      With  Grammar,  Notes, 

and  Glossary.     By  Joseph  Wright,  Ph.  D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

VI.   MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL   SCIENCE,  &c. 

By  LEWIS  HEBTSLEY,  M.A. 

Figures  made  Easy  :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  Crown  8vo.  6d. 
Answers   to   the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples,  with  Answers.    Crown  8vo.    u. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.     Crown  8vo.     is'bd. 

Anszvers  to  the  Examples  in  the  Scholar  s  Arithmetic,     is.  6d. 

The  Scholars  Algebra.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


Aldis  (W.  S.,  M.A.).     A  Text-Book  of  Algebra:  with  Answers 

to  the  Examples^    Crown  8vo.  is.  6J. 

Bayncs  (R.  E.,  M.A.}.     Lessons   on   Thermodynamics.     1878. 

Crown  8vo.  Js.  (>d. 

Chambers   (G.   F.,  F.R.A.S.).     A    Handbook   of  Descriptive 

Astronomy.    Third  Edition.     1877.    Demy  8vo.  28s. 

Clarke  (Col.A.R.,  C.B.,  R.E.).    Geodesy.    1 880.    8vo.  1 2 s.  6d. 

Cremona  (Luigi).  Elements  of  Protective  Geometry.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  Leudesdorf,  M.A.  Svo.  12J.  6d. 

Donkin.    Acoustics.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     Js.  6d. 

Euclid  Revised.  Containing  the  Essentials  of  the  Elements 
of  Plane  Geometry  as  given  by  Euclid  in  his  first  Six  Books.  Edited  by 
R.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  7-r.  6J. 

Sold  separately  as  follows, 

Book  I.    is.  Books  I,  II.    is.  6d. 

Books  I-IV.    3j.  6J.  Books  V,  VI.  3j. 

Euclid. — Geometry  in   Space.     Containing  parts  of  Euclid's 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books.     By  the  same  Editor.     Crown  Svo.  3^.  6V. 
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Galton  (Douglas,  C.B.,  F.R.S.).  The  Construction  of  Healthy 
Dwellings.  Demy  8vo.  los.dd. 

Hamilton  (Sir  R.  G.  C.},  and  J.  Ball.     Book-keeping.     New 

and  enlarged  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  lirnp  cloth,  2s. 

Ruled  Exercise  books  adapted  to  the  above  may  be  had,  price  2s. 

Har court  (A.  G.    Vernon,  M.A.),  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A. 

Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.  Vol.  I.  Elementary  Exercises.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  IQJ.  f>d. 

Maclaren  (Archibald).     A    System   of  Physical  Education  : 

Theoretical  and  Practical.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  7-r.  6</. 

Madan   (H.   G.,   M.A.).       Tables    of   Qualitative    Analysis. 

Large  410.  paper,  4^.  6d. 

Maxivell(J.  Clerk,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).    A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

and  Magnetism.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  \l.  us.  (>d. 

An   Elementary    Treatise    on    Electricity.     Edited    by 

William  Garaett,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  7-r.  (>d. 

Minchin  (G.  M.,  M.A.}.  A  Treatise  on  Statics  with  Applica- 
tions to  Physics.  Third  Edition,  Corrected  and  Enlarged.  Vol.  I.  Equili- 
brium ofCoplanar  Forces.  8vo.  gs.  Vol.  II.  Statics.  Svo.  i6s. 

Uniplanar  Kinematics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.     Crown 

8vo.  "js.  6d. 

Phillips  (John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).  Geology  of  Oxford  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Thames.  1871.  Svo.  2is. 

Vesuvius.    1869.    Crown  Svo.    los.  6d. 

Prestwich  (Joseph,  M.A .,  F.R.S.}.    Geology,  Chemical,  Physical, 

and  Stratigraphical.     In  two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.     Chemical  and  Physical.     Royal  Svo.     25*. 

Vol.  II.    Stratigraphical  and  Physical.     With  a  new  Geographical  Map  of 
Europe.    Royal  Svo.  36.5-.    Just  published. 

Rolleston  (George,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).      Forms  of  Animal  Life. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  descriptions  of  selected  types. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Hatchett  Jackson,  M.A. 
Medium,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  i/.  i6s. 

Smyth.     A   Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects.      Observed,  Reduced, 

and  Discussed  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  Revised,  condensed,  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.  1881.  Svo.  I2s. 

Stewart  (Balfour,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.).     An  Elementary  Treatise 

on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  Fifth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  7/.  6d. 
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Vernon-Harcourt  (L.  F.,  M.A.].     A   Treatise  on  Rivers  and 

Canals,  relating  to  the  Control  and  Improvement  of  Rivers,  and  the  Design, 
Construction,  and  Development  of  Canals.  2  vols.  (Vol.  I,  Text.  Vol.  II, 
Plates.)  8vo.  2U. 

Harbours  and  Docks;  their  Physical  Features,  History, 

Construction,  Equipment,  and  Maintenance ;  with  Statistics  as  to  their  Com- 
mercial Development.  2  vols.  8vo.  25^. 

Walker  (James,  M.A.].     The  Theory  of  a  Physical  Balance. 

8vo.  stiff  cover,  3^.  6d. 

Watson  (H.  W.,  M.A.].    A   Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory 

of  Gases.     1876.  8vo.  T,s,bd. 

Watson  (H.  W.,  D.  St.,  F.R.S.],  and  S.  H.  Burbury,  M.A. 

I.  A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Generalised  Coordinates  to  the  Kinetics  of 

a  Material  System.     1879.  8vo.  6s. 

II.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     Vol.  I.  Electro- 
statics.    8vo.   toy.  6d. 

Williamson   (A.    W.,  Phil.  Doc.,  F.R.S.).      Chemistry  for 

Students.    A  new  Edition,  with  Solutions.     1873.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  8s.  (>d. 


VII.  HISTORY. 
Bluntschli  (J.  K.].     The  Theory  of  the   State.      By  ].  K. 

Bluntschli,  late  Professor  of  Political  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. Authorised  English  Translation  from  the  Sixth  German  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.  half  bound,  I2J.  dJ. 

Finlay  (George,  LL.D.].  A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Con- 
quest by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time,  B.C.  146  to  A.D.  1864.  A  new 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  part  re- written,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions, by  the  Author,  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  7  vols.  Svo.  3/.  IQJ. 

Fortescue  (Sir  John,  Kt.}.      The   Governance  of  England: 

otherwise  called  The  Difference  between  nn  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Mon- 
archy. A  Revised  Text.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
by  Charles  Plummer,  M.A.  Svo.  half  bound,  12J.  6</. 

Freeman  (E.A.,  D.C.L.].    A   Short  History  of  the  Norman 

Conquest  of  England.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  6vo.  2s.  6rf. 

George  (H.  B.,M.A .).  Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern 

History.     Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Small  410.   i2j. 

Hodgkin  (T.).     Italy  and  her   Invaders.     Illustrated    with 

Plates  and  Maps.     Vols.  I— IV,  A.D.  376-553.  8vo.  3/.  8j. 
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Hughes  (Alfred].     Geography  for  Schools.     With   Diagrams. 

Part  I.     Practical  Geography.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.    Just  Published. 
Part  II.  General  Geography.     In  preparation. 

Kitchin  (G.  W.,  D.D.}.   A  History  of  France.  With  numerous 

Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables.  In  Three  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
each  ioj.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  Down  to  the  Year  1453. 
Vol.11.  From  1453-1624.  Vol.  III.  From  1624-1793. 

Lucas  (C.  P.}.     Introduction  to  a  Historical  Geography  of  the 

British  Colonies.     With  Eight  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  4.?.  6d. 

Payne  (E.  J.,  M.A.}.    A   History  of  the    United  States  of 

America.     In  the  Press. 

Ranke  (L.  von}.     A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the 

Seventeenth  Century.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  and  C.  W.  Boase, 
M.A.  1875.  6  vols.  8vo.  3/.  3*. 

Rawlinson  (George,  M.A.).     A  Manual  of  Ancient  History. 

Second  Edition.   Demy  8vo.  14^. 

Ricardo.     Letters  of  David  Ricardo  to  Thomas  Robert  Mai  thus 

(1810-1823).     Edited  by  James  Bonar,  M.A.     Demy  fcvo.  los.  6d. 

Rogers  (y.  E.  Thorold,  M.A.}.    The  First  Nine  Years  of  the 

Bank  of  England.     8vo.  8j.  6d. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional 

History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition.  1883.  Crown  8vo.  8j.  6d. 

Stubbs  (  W.,  D.D.}.     The  Constitutional  History  of  England, 

in  its  Origin  and  Development.     Library  Edition.    3  vols.  demy  8vo.  2/.  8j. 
Also  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  I2j.  each. 

Seventeen    Lectures    on    the    Study   of  Medieval  and 

Modern  History,  &c.,  delivered  at  Oxford  1867-1884.     Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Wellesley.     A  Selection  from    the  Despatches,    Treaties,   and 

other  Papers  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  K.G.,  during  his  Government 
of  India.  Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.  1877.  8vo.  i/.  4*. 

Wellington.     A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and 

other  Papers  relating  to  India  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G. 
Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.  1880.  8vo.  24*. 

A  History  of  British  India.     By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader 

in  Indian  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     In  preparation. 
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Alberici   Gentilis,   I.C.D.,   I.C.,   De    lure   Belli   Libri   Tres. 

EdiditT.  E.  Holland,  I.C.D.     1877.     Small  4(0.  half  morocco,  2u. 

Anson  (Sir  William  R.,  Bart.,  D.C.L.}.     Principles  of  the 

English  Law  of  Contract,  and  of  Agency  in  its  Relation  to  Contract.     Fifth 
Edition.    Demy  8vo.  los.  f)d. 

Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.     Part  I.     Parlia- 


ment.   Demy  Svo.  icw.  6d. 
Bentham  (Jeremy],      An  Introduction   to  the  Principles  of 

Morals  and  Legislation.     Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Digby  (Kenelm  E.,  M.A.}.    An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 

the  Law  of  Real  Property.    Third  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    IQJ.  6d. 

Gaii  Institutionnm  Juris  Civilis  Commentarii  Quattuor ;  or, 

Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary 
by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  1875.  Svo.  iSs. 

Hall  (  W.  E.,  M.A.}.  International  Law.    Second  Ed.  Svo.  2 1  s. 
Holland  (T.  E.,  D.C.L.).     The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

Fourth  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  TOJ.  6d. 

The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,  a  Col- 
lection of  Treaties  and  other  Public  Acts.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.  Svo.  I2J.  6d. 

Imperatoris  lustiniani  Institutionum  Libri  Quattuor ;    with 

Introductions,  Commentary.  Excursus  and  Translation.  By  J.  E.  Moyle,  B.C.L., 
M.A.  2  vols.  Demy  Svo.  2U. 

Justinian,  The  Institutes  of,  edited   as   a  recension  of  the 

Institutes  of  Gaius,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition, 
1881.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  S.T. 

Justinian,  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of.   By  T.  E.  Holland, 

D.C.L.,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell,  B.C.L.    Svo.  14*. 

Also  sold  in  Parts,  in  paper  covers,  as  follows : — ' 

Part  I.  Introductory  Titles.     2s.  6rf.  Part  II.  Family  Law.     is. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.     2s.  6d.      Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  i).    35.  6rf. 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  2).     4$.  6d. 

Lex  Aquilia.      The  Roman  Law   of  Damage  to    Property : 

being  a  Commentary  on  the  Title  of  the  Digest  '  Ad  Legem  Aquiliam  '  (ix.  2). 
With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Corpus  luris  Civilis.  By  Erwin 
Grueber,  Dr.  Jur.,  M.A.  Demy  Svo.  IOJ.  6d. 
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Markby(  W.,D.C.L.\    Elements  of  Law  Considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Principles  of  General  Jurisprudence.  Third  Edition.  DemySvo.  I2s.6d. 

Stokes  (  Whitley,  D.C.L.).     The  Anglo- Indian  Codes. 

Vol.    I.     Substantive  Law.     8vo.  30*. 
Vol.  II.    Adjective  Law.     In  the  Press. 

Tiviss  (Sir  Tr avers.  D.C.L.).    The  Law  of  Nations  considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities. 
Part  I.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  time  of  Peace.    A  new  Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlarged.  1884.  ^emy  Svo.  is,s. 
Part  II.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.    Second  Edition, 

Revised.    1875.  DemySvo.  aw. 


IX.  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum.     Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by 

G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.     1855.     Svo.  y.  6rf. 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.    1855.  Svo.  gs.  6d. 

Berkeley.     The    Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,   formerly 

Bishop  of  Cloyne ;    including   many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished. 

With  Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy, 

by  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.     4  vols.     1871.  Svo.  2/.  i8j. 
The  Life,  Letters,  &c.     i  vol.  i6j. 

Berkeley.     Selections  from.    With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.     By  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser, 
LL.D.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  ?s.  6d. 

Fowler  ( T.,  D.D.).    The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed 

mainly  for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.     Ninth  Edition, 
with  a  Collection  of  Examples.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^.  6</. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for 

the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6s. 

and  Wilson  (J.  M.,  B.D.}.     The  Principles  of  Morals 


(Introductory  Chapters).     Svo.  boards,  y.  6</. 

The  Principles  of  Morals.     Part  II.     (Being  the  Body 

of  the  Work.)     Svo.     lor.  6</. 

Edited  by  T.  FOWLER,  D.D. 

Bacon.    Novum  Organum.     With   Introduction,  Notes,   &c. 

1878.    8vo.  I4J. 

Locke's    Conduct   of  the    Understanding.      Second    Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 
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Damon  (J.  T.}.     The  Wealth  of  Households.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Green  (T.  H.,  M.A.}.  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.  Edited  by 
A.  C.  Bradley,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  1 2j.  6d. 

Hegel.  The  Logic  of  Hegel;  translated  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena  by  William 
Wallace,  M.A.  1874.  8vo.  14^. 

Lotze's  Logic,  in  Three  Books  ;   of  Thought,  of  Investigation, 

and  of  Knowledge.     English  Translation ;   Edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  cloth,  12s.  dd. 

—  Metaphysic,   in   Three   Books;    Ontology,    Cosmology, 

and    Psychology.     English  Translation ;    Edited   by   B.  Bosanquet,    M.A. 
Second  Edition.     2  vols.    Crown  8vo.  1 2 s. 

Martineau  (James,  D.D.}.    Types  of  Ethical  Theory.    Second 

Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  15^. 

A  Study  of  Religion  :  its  Sources  arid  Contents.     2  vols. 


8vo.  241. 
Rogers  (J.  E.  Thorold,  M.A .).  A  Manual  of  Political  Economy , 

for  the  use  of  Schools.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4-r.  6</. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.    A  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  by 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  '  1880.  2is. 


X.     PINE  ART. 
Butler  (A.  J.,  M.A,,  F.S.A.}     The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of 

Egypt.     2  vols.  8vo.  30.?. 

Head  (Barclay  V.}.    Historia  Numorum.    A  Manual  of  Greek 

Numismatics.     Royal  8vo.  half  morocco,  42^. 

Hullah  (John}.      The   Cultivation    of.    the    Speaking    Voice. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  as.  dd. 

Jackson  (T.  G.,  M.A.}.     Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero  and  I  stria; 

with  Cettigne  in  Montenegro  and  the  Island  of  Grado.  By  T.  G.  Jackson, 
M.A.,  Author  of  '  Modern  Gothic  Architecture.'  In  3  vols.  8vo.  With  many 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Half  bound,  42*. 
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Ouseley  {Sir  F.  A.  Gore,  Bart?).     A    Treatise  on  Harmony. 

Third  Edition.    410.  IQJ. 

A   Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based 


upon  that  of  Cherubini.     Second  Edition.    410. 

A   Treatise  on  Musical  Form  and  General  Composition. 

Second  Edition.  410.  ioj. 

Robinson  (J .  C.,  F.S.A.).   A  Critical  Account  of 'the  Drawings 

by  Michel  Angela  and  Raffaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford,     1870. 
Crown  8vo.  45. 

Troutbeck  (J.,M.A.}  and  R.  F.  Dale,  M.A.    A  Music  Primer 

(for  Schools).     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  1S.6J. 

Tyrwkitt(R.  St.  J.,  M.A.}.     A   Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by 
A.  Macdonald.    Second  Edition.     1875.     Svo.  half  morocco,  i8j. 

Upcott  (L.  E.,  M.A.].      An  Introduction  to  Greek  Sculpture. 

Crown  Svo.  4-r.  6;/. 

Vaux  ( W.  S.  W.,  M.A.}.     Catalogue  of  the  Castdlani  Collec- 
tion of  Antiquities  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  u. 


The  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers,  containing  Supplementary 
HELPS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  including  Summaries  of  the  several 
Books,  with  copious  Explamfory  Notes  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture 
History  and  the  characteristics  of  Bible  Lands ;  with  a  complete  Index  of 
Subjects,  a  Concordance,  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps. 
Prices  in  various  sizes  and  bindings  from  3-r.  to  2 1.  $s. 

Helps  to  the   Study  of  the  Bible,  taken  from  the   OXFORD 

BIBLE  FOR  TEACHERS,  comprising  Summaries  of  the  several  Books,  with 
copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture  History  and 
the  Characteristics  of  Bible  Lands  ;  with  a  complete  Index  of  Subjects,  a  Con- 
cordance, a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  y.  6J. ;  i6mo.  cloth,  is. 
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